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TO OPORTO AND BRAGA 








NARRATIVE OF A PEDESTRIAN JOURNEY FROM LISBON 
IN THE SPRING OF 1845. 










Journey from Lisbon to Santarem, and Os Carvalhos—Comfortable Condition of Country People—Visit 
to Alcobaca—Monastery deserted—Monuments of Don Pedro, and Ignes de Castro—Field of Alju- 
barotta—Batalha—Its monuments, and tomb of Prince Henry—Journey through Leiria, Pombal, and 
Condeixa to Coimbra—Present condition of the University—Number of Students, and mode of Study— 
Beauty of the environs of Coimbra, and the Mondego—Journey by Mialhada and Ovar to Oporto—The 
Serra Convent—Effects of the Siege by Dom Miguel visible on the houses—Effects of the Revolution upon 
the Social State of Portugal—Visit to the Hot Baths of Vizella, Guemaraens, and Braga—Church of Bom 


Jesus do Monte, and its Pilgrims—Return to Oporto, 














[So much has been said of the dangers of travelling in the interior of Portugal 
and Spain, that few are willing to undertake such hazardous journeys; but a 
more correct knowledge of the social condition of the Peninsula, especially of 
Portugal, will soon dissipate such apprehensions, or, at least, show that they 
are greatly exaggerated. ¥ 

Whatever may have been the dangers of travelling in Portugal in former 
times, at the present day they are by no means formidable, and need not alarm 
the most timid. 

During the ascendancy of Dom Miguel, and for some years after his over- 
throw, there was unquestionably much danger, not merely in travelling into 
remote districts, but even in the large towns. Under the usurpation, even in 
Lisbon and Oporto, foreigners, especially Englishmen, were frequently insulted, 
and their predilection for the cause of the queen as constitutional government, 
rendered them obnoxious to the rabble and absolutists. The civil war, and subse- 
quent disbanding of Dom Miguel’s army, turned loose upon society a great 
number of idle and lawless characters, who committed many murders and 
outrages; but this evil has ceased for several years, and at present robberies are 
seldom heard of, and the stranger may travel in safety. It is a fact, anda 
melancholy one, that more murders take place annually in the county of Tip- 
perary, than in the kingdom {of Portugal and Algarve. And during an exten- 
sive journey in the latter country, where we mixed freely with the people, we 
never heard of any deed of violence, or even experienced any thing approaching 
to rudeness. 

It must, however, be acknowledged that, even in the present improved state 
of Portugal, the possibility of meeting with robbers is not to be altogether 
overlooked ; and a scientific individual informed us that he had been robbed 
more than once, while making excursions, although even in this worst case 

* there is usually but little personal danger to be apprehended, provided the tra- 
veller conduct himself with prudence and self-command. 

The solitary traveller, who wishes to traverse the unfrequented parts of Por- 
tugal, we are convinced may do it with perfect safety, provided he possesses 
that amount of courage and common sense, without which trouble and danger 
will be met with every where. All useless and unnecessary display should be 
avoided. The traveller, who wears a profusion of rings, carries a golden watch- 
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guard, and is encumbered with a load of seals and chains, merely exhibits an ad- 
vertisement that he is worth robbing, and certainly deserves little sympathy, if 
he meet with trouble. Another absurdity, on the part of the traveller, is to 
carry arms. Such a proceeding is merely an intimation that he carries along 
with him something worth fighting for, and that he is a lure for those who 
desire his property. But the absurdity of carrying arms is still more apparent 
when we reflect that, in an encounter with Portuguese highwaymen, he will 
have no opportunity of using them. . Four or five muskets will be presented to 
him when he least expects it, and resistance will be vain. His wisdom, then, is 
to surrender at discretion, which, in this case, is safety, and in ordinary cases, 
no unnecessary violence will be offered, if the property be surrendered with a 
good grace. The traveller also ought always to carry along with him enough 
of money to propitiate the highwaymen. The neglect of this may lead to 
danger, especially in the case of an Englishman, who is always supposed to 
abound in wealth. 

The best guarantee, however, is to study the manners of the people, to 
respect their prejudices, and as rapidly as possible to acquire a knowledge of 
the language. In this point of view, we think every one ought to prefer a 
native to an English servant. There can be no difficulty in obtaining a trust- 
worthy attendant ; and his knowledge of the country, both as regards safety 
and economy, will render such a choice by far the most prudent. 

Of course, the traveller, before setting out, ought to be aware of the very 
indifferent accommodation to be found in the country towns, where the estalagem 
seldom possesses the comforts of an English 'public-house ; and all murmuring, 
in such a case, is foolish; it is his duty to make the best of the accommodation 
which he can obtain; and we venture to assert that the traveller who does so, 
will find that every exertion will be made to render him comfortable, and he 
will encounter few difficulties which prudence and good temper cannot over- 
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On the evening of the 5th of March, 
we left Lisbon in a boat for Santa- 
rem, where we arrived on the after- 
noon of the following day. The chief 
beauty of the Tagus is on its north- 
ern bank, up to Villa Nova and 
Alhandra, rendered doubly so to an 
Englishman, as forming the termi- 
nation, and also the least defensible 
part of the lines of Torres Vedras. 
As we ascend, the country becomes 
still bolder, until we descry, from afar, 
the lofty hill on which Santarem is 
built. On the south side of the river 
the country is a great level expanse, 
or slightly raised above the river, and 
constituting what is called the lizerias. 
The vicinity of Santarem is emi- 
nently beautiful, and is in some degree 
the type of many Portuguese towns, 
such as Palmella, Leiria, and Pombal. 
In these, and many other places, the 
town has been built near some elevated 
rock, which constituted the garrison 
or acropolis, where the inhabitants 
could find refuge, and deposit their 
valuable property. In Portugal, while 
we find remains of ancient fortifica- 
tions in most of the towns, the re- 
mains of feudal castles, belonging to 
the nobility, are far fewer than in 


England or Scotland, or on the banks 
of the Rhine. It would appear that 
the feudal system, where each chief 
was a petty sovereign, never prevailed 
to the same extent in the Spanish pe- 
ninsula as in the rest of Europe. This 
resulted from many circumstances. 
The Gothic conquerors, who succeeded 
the Romans, were the most civilized 
of the Teutonic tribes who partitioned 
the empires of the Caesars, and being 
few in number, they soon adopted the 
language and manners of the con- 
quered provincials. The Goths, far 
removed from their original seats, 
could not readily recruit their num- 
bers by emigrations from the north ; 
and thus a few generations oblite- 
rated in Spain distinctions which it 
took all the long period between the 
Norman conquest and the accession of 
the Tudor dynasty to extinguish in 
England. Another powerful coun- 
teraction of feudal influence existed in 
the power of the church, and also in 
the municipal system, which took deep 
root during the five centuries of the 
Roman government of Spain. The 
invasion of the Saracens also must 
have tended to bring all classes into 
more intimate contact, by uniting 
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them in a common effort to defend 
both national honour and religion. 
From these circumstances we may de- 
duce the source of some of the pecu- 
liarities of the Spanish and Portu- 
guese character, they felt the feudal 
yoke lightly ; but, in return, the spirit 
of bigotry resulting from the crusades 
was experienced in a greater degree 
than in any other part of Europe. 

To return to Santarem; its si- 
tuation is remarkable, the older part 
of the town built upon the summit 
of a lofty hill, while a new town, 
probably two hundred feet lower, 
is upon the margin of the Tagus. On 
ascending to the old town, our land- 
lord of the estalagem received us with 
the usual Portuguese politeness; and 
after dinner, he accompanied us to 
show all that was interesting about 
the town, and to enable us to arrange, 
with a muleteer to accompany us to 
Coimbra. One of the first places we 
visited was the old castle, or, as it is 
called, the Mouraria, once a Moorish 
citadel, and now in ruins. From this 
situation the view is really magnifi- 
cent; we see the Tagus through a 
considerable part of its course, and 
the vast plains of lizerias extending to 
the south, and the whole illuminated 
by a sun which might affurd charms 
to a far inferior landscape. 

Another circumstance, which must 
strike every intelligent person, is the 
former extent of monastic influence, 
as displayed by the number of the con- 
ventual buildings. Santarem appears 
to have been a most monastic town, 
and the convents must have contained 
inmates enough to have controlled 
every intellectual movement in the 
district—the convent of the Jesuits 
alone might afford accommodation for 
aregiment ; and one cannot but regard 
their dilapidated state with feelings of 
satisfaction, as evidences of the down- 
fall of a system which proved so ruin- 
ous to the prosperity of the country. 
These monastic buildings seldom pos- 
sess anything of architectural merit, 
and their decay can excite but little 
sentimentalism ; the beautiful Gothic 
edifices of England, interesting in 
their ruins and historical associations, 
are very different from the factory- 
looking convents of Portugal, and 
above all, the present generation is 
contemporary with their latest inmates, 
and remembers their lives and morals, 
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From Santarem our first journey 
was to Rio Maior. The district 
around Santarem was extremely beau- 
tiful; but we soon descended toa 
tame and level country, making our 
way through one of those Ericeta or 
heatheries, which are so common in 
Portugal. These expanses, which 
form the most monotonous portions 
of the landscapes of Portugal, are not 
uninteresting to the naturalist, who 
can speculate on their origin, and the 
physical conditions to which they owe 
their peculiar characters. Consider- 
able districts are characterised by the 
prevalence of sandstone strata, perhaps 
of the age of the old red sandstone of 
English geologists, and apparently in 
extensive horizontal beds. In these 
sandy districts the nature of the sur- 
face varies considerably ; in some, the 
vegetation has given fixity to the soil ; 
while in others the sand is so loose, 
that one feels as if walking among 
snow. The botanical traveller can 
recognise such tracts by the nature of 
their plants, as well as by the charac- 
ters of the soil. The wooded parts 
are occupied by forests of the stone 
pine and pinaster, and the more open 
spots by a profusion of odoriferous and 
beautiful shrubs. We find a vegeta- 
tion of Cisti and Helianthemums of 
endless variety, furzes and brooms of 
all kinds, with junipers and crow- 
berries, and many fine species of heath, 
which beguile the long and tedious 
journey through an otherwise mono- 
tonous country. 

After spending the evening in the 
poor estalagem and dull neighbour- 
hood of Rio Maior, we set out in the 
morning for Os Carvalhos, and in the 
afternoon arrived at its auberge, which 
was honoured with the title of estala- 
gem real, to which its exterior gave it 
but little claim. This public house, 
as it would be called in England, has 
been erected for the convenience of 
the students travelling between Lis- 
bon and Coimbra, and resembles a 
little convent, from the number of its 
sleeping apartments. The approach 
to the house is detestable; being 
in the worst style of Scotch farm- 
houses of former days—that is, the 
front of the house is a mere mass of 
filth and manure, through which the 
traveller has to proceed with well- 
chosen steps, and he at length arrives at 
a series of cold, unfurnished, and com. 
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fortless rooms. The bed-rooms, how- 
ever, are on the ground-floor, and so 
the traveller escapes a nuisance but too 
common in Portuguese estalagems, 
that of having to sleep immediately 
above the stable, imbued in an atmos- 
phere whose qualities do not require a 
more minute description. However, 
the innkeeper was, as we always found 
to be the case in Portugal, not only 
polite, but really desirous to oblige ; 
and after exchanging our dripping 
clothes for a dry suit, we dined on 
baccalhao (codfish), eggs, and a pre- 
paration of pork resembling a sausage, 
and called lombo de porco, which we 
found excellent, notwithstanding that 
it was seasoned plentifully with garlic. 
After dinner, we found the most com- 
fortable place in an estalagem, after a 
rainy day in the month of March, was 
the kitchen, the only place where the 
comfort of a fire could be found. 
The hearths are of enormous size, 
with benches on each side which may 
accommodate about a dozen people. 
We were welcomed to a share of the 
warmth, and a present of a cigar to the 
host soon established a cordial under- 
standing. In this way one could ob- 
tain a more intimate acquaintance with 
the people and their modes of living, 
and their habitual gravity and polite- 
ness soon places all parties on good 
terms. On this, as on numberless 
occasions, we had to contrast the com- 
fort of the Portuguese with the wretch- 
edness of the Irish peasant. The 
servants of the estalagem were par- 
taking of baccalhao, with wheaten 
bread and a reasonable allowance of 
the vinho verde, or country wine, and 
eating large quantities of pickled olives ; 
in fact, as to physical comforts—that 
is, food and clothes—there is little 
cause for complaint. The people were 
abundantly communicative, and we 
talked of Alcobaca and Batalba, which 
we intended to visit on the following 
day, and obtained all requisite infor- 
mation. Among other topics, our 
host entered upon that of religion ; 
but his ‘theological lore was of the 
slenderest kind. One was perplexed 
at first to know what he meant when 
he declared the French to be good 
Christians, and the Spaniards to be 
good Catholics; but after he men- 
tioned that the Portuguese were very 
faithful, it was apparent that all 
he knew of the matter was the 
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titles of the sovereigns of the three 
kingdoms, and from other similar con- 
versations, we are afraid that such 
ignorance is not rare. 

As Alcobaca is not more than five 
or six miles from Os Carvalhos, we 
went thither next morning. This 
town, of about 1,400 inhabitants, is 
interesting from its ancient convent, 
of whose wealth and splendour Beck- 
ford has given so entertaining an ac- 
count. It is now desolate, the monks 
have been scattered, and their pro- 
perty sold. We walked through the 
kitchen, so graphically described by 
Beckford, and even in its decay we 
find evidence that its magnificence has 
not been exaggerated. The little 
town, which probably was formed in 
consequence of the wealth of the con- 
vent, is situated near the confluence of 
two small streams, the Alcoa and the 
Baca, andhence itsname. The country 
around, and especially along the 
streams, is remarkably beautiful, and 
much indebted to a brillant sun; and 
the views from the convent windows 
are, although comprehending but small 
landscapes, very delightful. Formerly 
the convent of Alcobaca was one of 
the richest in Portugal; but now 
every part of the building except the 
chapel is going to ruin. The library, 
which was very extensive, and rich in 
manuscripts illustrating Portuguese 
history, has very judiciously been re- 
moved to Lisbon, where it will be 
more useful than it ever was in this 
remote spot. The library hall must 
have been a splendid apartment, and 
from its windows the view is charm- 
in 


The church, which is still in repair, 
also deserves to be visited. We find, in 
the style of its decoration, the same 
bad taste as is universal in Portugal. 
The altar has been the part on which 
the greatest labour is bestowed, in a 
profuse display of carving and gilding, 


with little elegance. The statues and 
paintings are often disgusting, and 
more calculated to corrupt than im- 
prove taste. We find often the mater 
dolorosa depicted in a manner that 
called to mind nothing but the dis- 
secting-room, or the wax models of 
the anatomist,and we should think such 
loathsome figures with ghastly wounds 
would not merely deprave the taste, 


‘but, by their familiarity, cherish a 


feeling of disregard to actual suffering, 
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by weakening our sympathies. In the 
dead of Alcobaca there is a painting 
which sins no less against propriety, 
although in another direction, where 
all that is solemn is displayed in union 
with what is little better than low buf- 
foonery. We allude to a picture of 
the death of St. Bernard, where the 
body of the saint is surrounded by his 
weeping followers, and a party of 
angels, with fiddles and guitars, are 
ready to serenade his soul to heaven. 
In the same bad taste votive offerings 
of arms or legs of wax, of crutches, 
&c., are suspended near some favourite 
image of Nossa Senhora, to comme- 
morate cures effected or miracles per- 
formed. 

The convent of Alcobaca is, how- 
ever, interesting on very different 
grounds; for it must be looked upon 
as a classical spot in Portugese history. 
Its foundation is nearly coeval with 
that of the monarchy. It was founded 
by the first king, Dom Affonso Henri- 
ques, after he had conquered Santarem 
from the Moors. Within two miles 
is the field of Aljubarotta, so glorious 
to Portugal. The story of this im- 
portant battle may be briefly told The 
Burgundian, or first dynasty of kings 
of Portugal, had become extinct. The 
right to the crown was claimed by the 
King of Castille. The Portuguese, 
however, were determined to maintain 
their independence, and chose for king, 
the Master of Avis, an illegitimate 
descendant of the old dynasty. After 
an obstinate struggle, the question was 
decided on the field of Aljubarotta, 
and the Spanish army defeated by 
a far inferior force of the Portuguese. 
The King of Castille fled to Santarem, 
and his travelling altar, and all the 
contents of his camp became the spoil 
of the victors. The most interesting 
monuments in the church are the 
tombs of Don Pedro and Ignez de 
Castro—the hero and heroine of so 
much song, and whose loves and mis- 
fortunes have given materials for so 
many tragedies. It is most vexatious 
to see how these beautiful and richly 
ornamented tombs have been injured 
by the French, who rifled and broke 
them open, and drew out the bodies 
in quest of gold, which might have 
been interred along with them. In 
the same style of wanton mischief, the 
altars have been mutilated, to obtain 
hones for sharpening knives. M. 
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Balbi, with that bad faith which cha- 
racterizes Frenchmen when writing 
about England, omits all allusion to 
this barbarism, and mentions that the 
English burned a cotton factory in the 
vicinity, leaving us to draw the infe- 
rence, which only minds like his own 
could insinuate, that what was done 
from an absolute military necessity, 
caused by the unprincipled invasion, 
was a malicious attempt to destroy 
Portuguese manufactures. 

We left the very good estalagem of 
Alcobaca, and again crossing the field 
of Aljubarotta, a walk of two hours 
brought us to Batalha. This beautiful 
monastery was founded by John the 
First, to commemorate the victory of 
Aljubarotta, which seated his family 
on the throne, and extinguished the 
hopes of the King of Castille. The 
building, in the florid Gothie style, 
rich in its profusion of ornaments, is 
worthy of the dynasty of Avis, under 
which Portugal rose to such greatness 
as acommercial kingdom. Those who 
wish for information respecting the 
architectural beauties of Batalha, will 
find it in the work of Murphy. The 
church contains the monuments of Dom 
Joam and his illustrious sons, and his 
queen Phillippa, the daughter of John 
of Gaunt. The traveller will view 
with deep interest, the mausoleum of 
Dom Henry, the father of maritime 
enterprise, the precursor of Columbus. 
Here, as at Alcobaca, the broken mo- 
numents and pillaged tombs remind us 
of the devastations of those profligate 
adventurers so long the pest of Europe. 
We saw with pleasure the monument 
of the Duke de Lafoens, the founder of 
the Academy of Sciences of Lisbon, 
and long the friend of science, and the 
protector of scientific men, at a time 
when the power of the Inquisition 
rendered intellectual pursuits suffici- 
ently hazardous. The duke, for some 
reason or other, incurred the dislike 
of his brother, King Joseph. Duri 
the greater part of that monarch’s 
reign, he spent his time in travelling, 
and visited almost every country in 
Europe, and on the death of the king 
he returned to Lisbon, where he spent 
his time in intellectual pursuits, 
following anecdote will illustrate the 
liberality of the duke, and at the 
same time the intolerance of his coun- 
trymen. The Abbe Correa de Serra, 
a distinguished botanist, who, in spite 
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of the patronage of the duke, was 
obliged to quit his native country, 
composed the following inscription for 
the tomb of the novelist, Fielding, in 
the English burying ground in Lis- 
bon :— 


“ Humanitati Sacrum, 
Cineribus Henrici Fielding, Angli 
quae hic absque honore jacebant, 

Johannes de Braganza 
Monumentum hoc ponendi curavit, 

Ne musis inhospita 
haec tellus viduentur."” 


This intended tribute proved abor- 
tive. The virtues, the tastes, the 
liberality, and even the illustrious 
rank of the Duke of La Foens (John de 
Braganza) uncle to the Queen of Por- 
tugal, had no weight against monkish 
fanaticism, which would by no means 
connive at such a compliment to a 
heretic, and the monument was never 
executed.* 

We could not but admire this beau- 
tiful monastery of Batalha, situated 
in a secluded valley, of which the ar- 
chitectural beauties were its smallest 
charm ; for we viewed it also as the 
monument of the most glorious period 
of Portuguese history—a period which 
neither Portugal nor Europe will rea- 
dily forget. Built by King Joam the 
First, the founder of a new dynasty, 
and, like Robert Bruce to the Scots, 
the restorer of national independence, 
the chapel of his descendant, King 
Manuel, calls to mind the discovery 
of the passage to India, and the com- 
mercial revolution which has changed 
the politics of Europe. To an 
Englishman, also, it possesses a sort 
of domestic interest, as Philippa, 
daughter of John of Gaunt, was the 
queen of King Joam, and is interred 
by his side, and near them the remains of 
their gallant sons, of whom Don Henry 
has left an impérishable name. Amidst 
so much to interest, there is also much 
to regret caused by the devastations 
of the French. We are mortified to 
find that a nation calling itself civilized, 
has, after all, made so little progress, 
and still carries on warfare after the 
manner of Turks and savages. The 
atrocities of Massena, Loison, and 
Kellerman, were but in harmony with 
the usual proceedings of French ofli- 

cers, and were combined with a men- 








* Memoirs and Correspondence of Sir J. E. Smith, Vol. II. p. 233. 





dacity and theft of private property, 
which united in them the character of 
highwayman and pickpocket. Every 
public building in Portugal has marks 
of this devastation ; and it was a lucky 
family'which could conceal their plate, 
medals, or pictures. 

On leaving Batalha, we arrived 
in the evening at the ancient town of 
Leiria, where we spent the evening. 
‘This town is finely situated, and 
watered by two small streams; but 
the most picturesque object is the 
castle, situated on an elevated rock, 
and commanding the town. This 
castle was formerly the abode of the 
patriot King Dinis, the founder of the 
University of Coimbra, and whose 
surname of the “ farmer” indicates 
that he was more occupied with inter- 
nal improvements than foreign wars. 
The town also claims the honour of 
being one of the earliest in Europe 
which possessed a printing-press. It 
is said, that an edition of the poems 
of Don Pedro was printed here, in 
1466, and if so, as early as about ten 
years after the art had been practised 
at Mayence, in Germany. The intel- 
lectual state of Portugal at this period 
must have been in advance of most 
countries in Europe; we find, for 
example, that printing was not intro- 
duced into Scotland until 1507, and 
even then only for a few years. 

Leiria is a pleasant little town, and 
contains many respectable shops, 
we should rather say stores, which 
supply the surrounding country. Like 
the stores in the United States and 
Canada, every kind of commodity is 
sold in the same establishment, and 
one sees a motley assortment of cut- 
lery, baccalhao, or cod-fish, rice, hats, 
and cotton goods. Of the cutlery 
and cotton goods, the greater part 
are, of course, of English manufacture, 
and we were pleased to recognise, by the 
style of patterns, and other circum- 
stances, the localities, and even facto- 
ries from which they came. It is 
curious to reflect, that in the large 
towns of Upper Canada, or in the 
state of Ohio—countries not a century 
old—we find more activity and more 
conveniencies, than in this ancient and 
once distinguished country. 

From Leiria to Pombal is but a 
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short journey; andfrom thence our next 
resting-place was Condeixa, about 
two leagues from Coimbra. The town 
of Pombal, the native place of the 
great marquis, as he is called, is in- 
ferior in beauty to Leiria, although, 
like the latter town, formerly protected 
by an acropolis. At Condeixa, the 
physical features of the country be- 
come completely changed from what 
we experienced between Santarem and 
the former place. Hitherto the coun- 
try had been comparatively level and 
sandy, sometimes consisting of exten- 
sive regions of heath and Cistus ; at 
others, of immense olive groves, miles 
in length, with their dingy monotonous 
leaves, destitute of verdure, and calling 
to mind the sombre forests of New 
Holland; or the dark pines in exten- 
sive groves, calling to mind the pine 
forests of America. In this region, 
where streams are rare, windmills 
abound; but beyond Condeixa the 
scene changes. ‘The country becomes 
broken, springs and streams are nume- 
rous, and orange trees become com- 
mon, and the windmills are no longer 
to be seen, and watermills take their 
place. We confess we were glad to 
escape from the monotony of the 
sandy and heathy region to the more 
cheerful and broken country. 

Next day, after a walk of two 
leagues over an execrable road, we 
were cheered with the sight of the 
tower and observatory of Coimbra, 
and were pleased with the beauties of 
the Mondego, and the prospect of 
spending a few days in this ancient 
seat of the Portuguese muses. Until 
we are absolutely within sight of Co- 
imbra, there are no appearances which 
can induce the traveller to suspect that 
he is in the vicinity of a populous 
town, and a university which boasts 
of twelve hundred students. To use 
the words of the author of the Beauties 
of Coimbra (Bellezas de Coimbra), 
we perceive nothing but hills crowned 
with pines and cypress, or plains 
covered with olives. We traverse 
them without finding any indication of 
our approach to the ancient capital of 
Portugal. We meet no carriages, 
horsemen, or postillions; while, in 
the distance, we may observe, perhaps, 
a cross, indicating where a murder has 
been committed, or we may hear the 
creaking of the ungreased wheels of 
the slow bullock-wagon. Nor is the 


impression less sombre on entering the 
town; and the travelier might be 
tempted to believe that he was not 
merely thrown upon a strange town, 
but upon a former age—that he had 
not only passed from London to Co- 
imbra, but from the nineteenth to the 
fifteenth century. The buildings 
which attract notice are all ecclesias- 
tical, churches and cathedrals, and 
enormous convents; so that Coimbra 
appears as one enormous monastic 
institution. The effect, however, is 
very fine. So many edifices built upon 
a lofty hill, on the margin of a beau- 
tiful river. On entering the town, 
the recollections of the middle ages 
are still forced upon us by the strange 
costume of the students, who resemble 
a set of monks, with the black gowns 
and caps, and ecclesiastical dress, un- 
like any garb we ever witnessed in any 
other university. 

The city and university of Coimbra 
present much that is interesting, both 
from the beauty of the situation and 
its associations with so much of the 
history and literature of Portugal. 
The scenery of the Mondego, perhaps 
the most beautiful of all the Portuguese 
rivers, has been the fertile theme of the 
Portuguese poets. This river, des- 
cending from the mountains of Es- 
trella, varies of course greatly with 
the season. In summer it is con- 
tracted to a mere streamlet, and in 
winter it often inundates the country, 
und even renders the streets of the 
lower town impassable. It was not 
our fortune to see it in its tranquil 
mood, pure and transparent, flowing 
over the yellow micaceous sand, when, 
to use the expression of Camoens, we 
might count the pebbles in its chan- 
nel— 


“ Tao claras vio as aguas caminhando, 
Que no fundo as pedrinhas delicadas 
Se pode uma e uma estar contando,” 


On the contrary, during our visit in 
March, the long bridge of twenty-seven 
arches appeared scarcely broad enough 
to permit the waters to flow, and all 
exit from the lower part of the town 
was precluded. These floods have 
considerably altered the appearance of 
the vicinity of Coimbra, even in com- 
paratively modern times. The river 
descends from lofty granite mountains, 
and bears along in its course a great 
abundance of sandy matter, the de- 
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tritus of the rocks over which it flows. 
As the channel becomes broader near 
the city, much of this transported mat- 
ter is deposited, and the houses built 
on its banks are gradually buried. 
In this manner the ancient nunnery 
of Santa Clara, founded in 1286, has 
been overwhelmed, and little remains 
but an arch and portion of the walls, 
and a new nunnery was built in 1649, 
on a rising ground in the neighbour- 
hood. The most interesting place on 
the banks of the Mondego, and in the 
immediate vicinity of the convent of 
Santa Clara, is the Fonte dos Amo- 
res, or fountain of love, and the ad- 
jacent house, called the Quenta dos 
Lochrymas, or House of Tears, so 
celebrated from the catastrophe of the 
unfortunate Ignez de Castro. The 
Fonte dos Amores, with its pellucid 
water, issuing from the rock, shaded 
with weeping willows and the Goa- 
cypress, and commanding a view of 
the Mondego, and nearly shut out 
from the neighbouring city, is well 
fitted for the consummation of a love 
tragedy.. The soft and melancholy 
beauty of the spot would command 
interest, even although detached from 
the historical associations which have 
rendered it so celebrated. It is dis- 
creditable to the good people of Co- 
imbra that nothing is done to keep 
this beautiful spot in order, or render 
it accessible to visitors. The approach 
is through mud and filth ; and during 
several days while we were at Coim- 
bra, it was absolutely inaccessible. 
The only evidence of respect paid to 
the spot was afforded, not by a Por- 
tuguese, but an Englishman, General 
Trant, who erected a stone, with the 
following appropriate quotation from 
Camoens :— 


“ As filhas do Mundego a morte escura 
Longo tempo chorando memorario ; 
E per memoria elerna, om fonte pura 
As lagrimas choradas transformarao 


* 6 








O’nome lhe puzerio, que ainda dura, 
Dos Amoves de Ignez, que alli passarao 
Vede que fresca fonte rega as flores, 

Que lagrimas sio a agoa, eo nome Amores.” 


We have also quoted the version 
by Mickle, perhaps the most unfaithful 
of translators, and whose version of 
Camoens gives no adequate idea of the 
original.* The story of Dom Pedro 
and Dona Ignez is as well known as 
that of Abelard and Heloisa, and need 
not be detailed. As Dom Pedro was 
heir to the Crown of Portugal, his 
marriage to Ignez was objectionable, 
on grounds of state policy, and the 
unhappy lady was murdered by order 
of the prince’s father. The conduct of 
the prince was romantic to the last. 
On his accession to the crown, his 
marriage was authenticated and pro- 
claimed, and the skeleton of his de- 
ceased wife disinterred for his corona- 
tion, andarrayed in royal robes, received 
the homage of the nobility who kissed 
her hand. The vengeance he took on 
the murderers was of the same exag- 
gerated kind. They expired in his 
presence, under the most dreadful 
tortures, and also suffered from his 
blows and insults. The following 
anecdote, related by Faria e Sousa, 
shows the uurelenting spirit of Dom 
Pedro. One of the murderers was 
by name Coelho, which signifies a 
rabbit in Portuguese; while he was 
expiring, the king is said to have 
called for onions and vinegar to dress 
the rabbit. 

Although we have no evidence that 
Coimbra was a place of any note under 
the Romans, it possesses many matters 
of historical interest. It became a 
town of some consequence under the 
Alani; and subsequently, on the ex- 
pulsion of the Moors, became the resi- 
dence of the Portuguese court, until 
the seat of government was transferred 
to Lisbon, by Dom Jojo the First. 














No less the wood-nymphs of Mundego’s groves 


Bewailed the memory of her hapless loves ; 

Her griefs they wept, and to a plaintive rill 

Transformed their tears, which weeps and murmurs still. 
To give immortal pity to her woe, 


She taught the riv’ 


et through her bowers to flow, 


And still through violet beds the fountain pours 
Its plaintive wailing, and is named Amoures.” 
In a note, Mickle speaks of an old royal castle, with a rivulet called the Fountain 
of Loves. There was no castle here, and there is no rivulet, but a fountain in the 


proper sense of the word. 
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During the long period in which Co- 
imbra was the capital of Portugal, the 
chief ecclesiastical edifices were con- 
structed, and the monasteries founded. 
Of all these buildings, the most inte- 
resting is the Se Velha, or old cathe- 
dral, which must be one of the oldest 
Christian edifices in Portugal. This 
venerable edifice was built by the 
Goths while Arians, and probably by 
the compulsory labour of the ortho- 
dox, who were severely persecuted by 
Ataces, King of the Alani. The 
church afterwards passed to the ortho- 
dox, and on the Moslem invasion it 
was changed into a mosque, and on the 
expulsion of the Moors became the 
episcopal church of Coimbra.  Al- 
though, in a historic sense, this ancient 


_ building may be called a Gothic cathe- 


dral, still it is as remote as possible 
from what is usually called the Gothic 
style of architecture. Its solid walls 
of hewn and nearly square stones 
call to mind a castle rather than a 
church. The principal entrance is 
through an arch of great stones, and 
instead of windows there are long 
narrow apertures. It has no tower 
or steeple by which it might be recog- 
nised as a cathedral; and, in short, it 
resembles rather a castle thanachurch. 
This and the other churches appear to 
be plentifully supplied with relics, 
which will be interesting to those who 
are curious in such matters. 

The chief object of interest in Co- 
imbra is the university, the only one in 
Portugal, and consequently exercising 
a powerful influence on the intellectual 
character of the country. The build- 
ings of the university are situated on 
the highest part of the town; and 
from the observatory, one obtains a 
splendid prospect of the extensive 
- called the Campo de Mondego. 

he university was originally founded 
by the patriot King Dinis, in 1288, so 
that it is one of the oldest literary es- 
tablishments in Europe. It was at 
first established at Lisbon, but after 
several changes was at last definitely 
fixed at Coimbra. For a long time, 
however, the institution made but lit- 
tle progress, until, in 1495, it was re- 
formed by King Manuel, and subse- 
quently brought to a high degree of 
efficiency under Joam the Third. The 
reign of King Manuel, and his imme- 
diate successors, was, in every respect, 
the most brilliant period of the Portu- 
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guese monarchy. It was not merely 
the period of splendid discoveries and 
bold military enterprise, but also of lite- 
rature and art. It was in this prosperous 
age, that Coimbra reared some of the 
most eminent of the Portuguese poets, 
as Sa de Miranda, Andrade and, a 
few years later, Camoens, whose writ- 
ings bear ample evidence of the value 
of the training which it enforced, 
and of the value he attached to 
it. But the exertions of the Gouveas 
of Teive and Buchanan were destined 
to be evanescent. The Reformation, 
which gave an impulse to the minds of 
men in the north of Europe, unforta< 
nately possessed no influence in the 
south. Science and literature were 
now regarded as the parents of error, 
and were speedily shorn of their wings. 
The teachers who had come from 
France, were viewed with jealousy ; and 
every one who visits Coimbra, must re- 
member the fate of Buchanan. Itis, how- 
ever, to his imprisonment in a monas- 
tery of Coimbra, that we are indebted 
for his immortal version of the Psalms, 
which remains the monument of his 
perfect scholarship, and of the bigotry 
which drove him from Portugal. 
Thus the wretched cardinal-king, Dom 
Henry, is known only as connected 
with the downfall of his native coun- 
try—he persecuted Buchanan, and per- 
mitted Camoens to die in an hospital. 
In the fortunate reign of Joam the 
Third, when his brother Henry was 
cardinal, and head of the Portuguese 
church, the literary progress of the 
country received a deadly blow. Under 
this miserable fanatic, education was 
given up to the Jesuits, and indepen« 
dence of thought carefully watched 
and crushed ; and to complete the de- 
gradation of the university, the inquisi- 
tion was established at Coimbra. Thus, 
while the royal cardinal sent the Je- 
suits and the inquisition to Coimbra, 
his own intellectual pursuits were suffi- 
ciently low, and consisted in collecting 
relics or saintly legends. To use the 
words of an enlightened Portuguese 
ecclesiastic, the nation was gradually 
conducted to a degree of ignorance 
and servility, of which history scarcely 
offers a parallel ; princes and subjects 
were equally humbled, and never did 
a power, without an armed force, 
govern a country more absolutely. 
The writer who would employ his pen 
on this part of history, will feel no 
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want of materials—unhappily they are 
too abundant, although little known 
beyond the Pyrenees. Such an exhi- 
bition would be to the nations what a 
chart, laying down the position of hid- 
den rocks, is to the mariner—the most 
enlightened nations should take warn- 
ing by it. 

For upwards of twocenturies, Portu- 
gal remained in this degraded state ; 
and a nation whose intellectual quali- 
ties are equal to those of any kingdom 
in Europe, scarcely produced a name 
of any note in science or literature. 
There were no societies or academies, 
no botanic gardens or museums, and 
the Portuguese youth who wished to 
acquire a knowledge of medicine, had 
to resort to Edinburgh or Paris. The 
university, says the Abbé Correa de 
Serra, which should have been the 
source of light, became the fountain 
of darkness. When we remember 
that the University of Coimbra was 
the only one in the kingdom, and that 
every magistrate and lawyer, every 
dignitary of the church, and every 
physician, had to study there, and that 
even the officers of the army had to 
follow the lectures on mathematics, we 
may form some idea of the pernicious 
influence which the Jesuits must have 
exercised when they possessed the en- 
tire controul of the institution. 

Whatever diversity of opinion may 
exist elsewhere as to the result of Jesu- 
itical education,there appears to be none 
in Portugal. As this pernicious body 
was expelled by Pombal, so for the 
very same reason they were reinstated 
by the Absolutists, under Dom Miguel, 
and were again innuating their way 
into the professors’ chairs, as they had 
done three centuries before, in the 
reign of Joam the Third, when, hap- 
pily for the country, they were again 
expelled by the revolution which 
placed the present sovereign on the 
throne. 

We are not indiscriminate admirers 
of Pombal; but his reform of the 
university, and the expulsion of the 
Jesuits, were benefits which the coun- 
try cannot readily forget. In the 
year 1772, Pombal set about the re- 
form of the university, with that in- 
tense energy which marked his cha- 
racter. He closed the university, and 
proceeded to Coimbra, in royal state, 
as the representative of the sovereign. 
All the old statutes and regulations 








were abolished, and the schools sup- 
pressed ; he made new regulations, in- 
stituted new chairs, and filled them 
with new professors; he prescribed 
new subjects of instruction, and new 
modes of teaching. The change of 
men and doctrines was sweeping and 
complete. Physical and mathematical 
science took their proper place. Fo- 
reign professors were brought, at a 
great expense, to set the new system 
in motion. An observatory, chemical 
laboratory, botanic garden, anatomical 
theatre, and museum of natural his- 
tory, arose as if by magic; and all 
this in a town where science and its 
apparatus had been unknown a few 
months before. Theology, law,medicine, 
and belles lettres were also taught in 
the same manner as in foreign univer- 
sities—(Correa de Serra). 

Such was the state of intellectual 
degradation to which the country had 
been reduced, that Pombal, powerful 
and energetic as he was, was compelled 
to obtain foreign professors to com- 
mence the new system. The new pro- 
fessors were, for obvious reasons, Ita- 
lians ; and it is to them that Portugal 
is indebted for the introduction of mo- 
dern science into the University of 
Coimbra. Professors Fransini, Dalla 
Bella, and Brunelli formed native 
teachers of physics and mathematics ; 
and Vandelli organised the botanic 
gardens of Coimbra and Lisbon. On 
the death of King Joseph, and conse- 
quent retirement of Pombal, the fa- 
natical party again returned to power, 
and many men of science were obliged 
to quit the country to escape from the 
inquisition. This period of darkness 
lasted about twelve years, when more 
moderate counsels were adopted ; and 
such had been the fruit of Pombal’s 
measures, that a new race of able men 
had arisen, who were able to sustain 
the reputation of the university. 
Monteiro in mineralogy, and Barjona 
and Sobral in chemistry, and Brotero 
in botany, and Anastasio da Cunha in 
mathematics, afforded evidence that 
nothing but tranguillity was required 
to enable the university to attain a 
European reputation. The French in- 
vasions, however, were equally hostileto 
the intellectual progress of the coun- 
try, as to the happiness of its people ; 
and the subsequent civil wars have re- 
tarded the renovation of the univer- 
sity. 
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The present condition of the univer- 
sity is not such as could be wished ; 
the necessities of the state have caused 
the funds to be greatly curtailed, and 
consequently the museum has made 
little progress, and the botanic garden 
is completely dilapidated. The mu- 
seum of natural history contains a 
pretty extensive series of specimens, 
and is in a better condition than that of 
Lisbon. It is poor in minerals, but 
contains a good many fossils ; the spe- 
cimens were named and arranged by 
Professor Barjona, but certainly it is 
not up to the present state of the 
science. It is remarkable that a 
country possessing so many settle- 
ments in India and Africa, and having 
such intimate relations with Brazil, 
should have so few specimens from 
those countries. We did not see any 
osteological collection, or indeed any 
attempt to form a cabinet of compara- 
tive anatomy. 

The botanic garden has nothing in- 
teresting except its most truly beauti- 
ful situation, commanding a splendid 
view of the Mondego and surrounding 
country. It has greatly declined from 
what it was in the time, of Vandelli 
and Brotero, and in short may be said 
to be in a state of complete neglect. 
The observatory and collection of in- 
struments appear to be in a more 
efficient state, and observations are 
carried on by the professors. 

The examination hall is a venerable 
room, with seats for the dignitaries of 
the university, and hung round with 
portraits of the Portuguese sovereigns, 
and of course no place is found for the 
three Spanish kings whoruled the coun- 
try during the period of the usurpation, 
as the Portuguese properly enough term 
it. The library is also in a fine apart- 
ment, but the volumes it contains are of 
former days, and the student will not 
find what he most needs, modern works. 
Connected with this topic, one is 
struck forcibly with the circumstance, 
that in a literary point of view, it is a 
great misfortune to belong to a little 
kingdom speaking a language different 
from the rest of Europe. In this 
respect, Portugal labours under the 
same inconveniencies as Denmark, Hol- 
land, or Sweden. The professor must 
seek for information in foreign lan- 
guages; the text books are transla- 
tions from French, German, or Eng- 
lish; and what is still worse, the 
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author of an original work will never 
find a sufficient number of readers in 
the narrow circle of his native lan- 
guage, and such will long be the case 
in Portugal. Connected with this sub- 
ject, one is surprised at the paucity of 
booksellers in Coimbra, in which we 
found only one of any note, a French- 
man, who dealt chiefly in elementary 
books. 

The mode of teaching in Coimbra 
is by lecturing, and not by tutors, as 
in England, and the professors, in 
as far as we could ascertain, speak 
extempore. In teaching anatomy or 
mathematics, we were pleased with the 
plan followed, which must be well 
adapted to impress the mind of the pu- 
pil with the subject under discussion. 
In the anatomical lectures, for example, 
after the teacher has demonstrated 
the muscles, &c., the students in rota- 
tion demonstrate the same parts to the 
audience. The advantages of this 
method are very obvious ; for in acquir- 
ing a knowledge of anatomy it is not 
merely an effort of the memory that is 
required, but a practical knowledge 
from seeing and handling the parts 
which can only be acquired by actual 
dissection and demonstration. By 
this means the teacher can easily know 
whether the pupil is merely speaking 
from memory, or has an experimental 
acquaintance with the subject. 

It is pleasing to speak of the good 
order and attention which prevails 
during the lectures, and in as far as 
a stranger could judge, the conduct of 
the pupil while in the lecture-room, 
is superior to what we have been ac- 
customed to while a student. When 
a stranger enters the lecture-room, he 
is received with the usual Portuguese 
politeness; the professor pauses and 
bows, and the students rise up. There 
is also another trait in the Portuguese 
character no less amiable: there are 
many young men from Goa, Brazil, 
and other Portuguese colonies, whose 
complexion would exclude them from 
the lecture-room, among the equality 
loving democrats of the United States, 
but at Coimbra more Christian feeling 
prevails, and no man is depised on ac- 
count of the hue of his skin or the 
crispness of his hair. 

The courses of instruction delivered 
in Coimbra are ranged under different 
faculties. Of these, the first is, of 
course, that of theology. Thenumber 
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of students of theology in Coimbra, in 
1844, was only ninety-three. This 
small number may excite surprise, but 
by far the greater number of students 
are trained in the bishop’s seminaries 
in their respective dioceses, and it is 
only the elite of the priesthood who 
look forward to the higher honours of 
the church, who study at Coimbra. 
The course of theological lectures ex- 
tends through six years, and certainly 
to a Protestant the matters taught 
appear very curious, consisting of 
symbolical, liturgical, and mystic theo- 
logy. Only one year is devoted to 
what would appear more important 
than all the rest—the interpretation of 
the Scriptures. This all important 
topic could only boast of a single 
student. In accordance with the same 
indifference to literature, there are 
only eight students of the Greek and 
nine of the Hebrew language. The 
education under this faculty is merely 
a system of unreasoning belief, afford- 
ing exercise for the memory alone. 
It is almost unnecessary to state that 
moral science is in a languishing state, 
and we never heard of any Portuguese 
author of the smallest reputation, who 
has written on metaphysical subjects. 
The faculty of Jaw is the most 
efficient in the university, and the 
number of students of jurisprudence, 
in 1844, amounted to six hundred and 
eighty-seven, which is fully half the 
number attending lectures in Coimbra. 
As a degree in law is necessary to 
qualify for holding almost every civil 
office which the government can bestow, 
as well as to enable any one to practise 
as a lawyer, the faculty of law is justly 
regarded as the most important in the 
university. The full course of in- 
struction extends over a period of six 
years. The number of professors is 
very considerable, and the field of in- 
struction proportionably extensive. 
The wide range of subjects taught in- 
cludes Roman, canon, and Portuguese 
law, political economy, medical juris- 
prudence, besides a variety of collate- 
ral topics; so that if the various 
branches of jurisprudence be efficiently 
taught, the Portuguese lawyers should 
be the most accomplished jurisconsults 
in Europe. The text books, at least 
in civil and canon Jaw, appear to be 
translations from German writers ; the 
only English author whose works ap- 
pear to be known, is the celebrated 
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Jeremy Bentham ; his works, however, 
we should imagine are more for specu- 
lation than practice. 

The medical faculty is very respec- 
tably organised, and well calculated to 
form at least good literary physicians. 
The students must have studied philo- 
sophy previous to entering the medical 
classes—that is, the languages, mathe- 
matics, natural history, and other pre- 
liminary studies. In this respect the 
Portuguese appear to entertain more 
correct notions than prevail at present 
among ourselves. We are convinced 
that nothing of late has had so great 
a tendency to lower the character of 
the profession as the custom, especially 
in the Scottish universities, of dispen- 
sing with all literary or accessory ac- 
quirements in the candidate for a me- 
dical degree. The Latin examina- 
tion is now abolished, the inaugural 
dissertation is written in English, and 
the graduates are but few who could 
translate the parchment which con- 
fers upon them this medical rank. 
Such a system must lower the cha- 
racter of the profession, by removing 
one of the guarantees for the posses- 
sion of a liberal education, while at 
the same time the individual is cut off 
from a_ historical knowledge of his 
science. His medical literature cannot 
reach farther back than a century, and 
the works of Harvey and Haller must 
be to him inaccessible. The medical 
studies occupy six years, and the sub- 
jects taught do not differ in any im- 
portant respect from those of other 
universities. As we have stated, how- 
ever, Coimbra cannot be viewed in any 
other respect than a school of medical 
literature. A medical education must 
be an eminently practical one, and 
such can only be obtained in large 
cities, where extensive hospitals afford 
facilities for observing diseases and 
studying anatomy. In Coimbra, a 
small town, of about seven thousand 
inhabitants, a numerous body of stu- 
dents cannot make progress in ana- 
tomy, or have the advantage of effi- 
cient clinical instruction. It would be 
a great improvement to transfer the 
medical school from Coimbra to Lis- 
bon, where a population of two hun- 
dred and sixty thousand inhabitants, 
and two immense hospitals, would 
form an admirable nucleus for an 
efficient medical school. In respect to 
means of practical instruction, Coimbra 
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is as inferior to Lisbon as Edinburgh 
to London, or Montpellier to Paris. 

On reviewing the university of 
Coimbra, our opinion of its efficiency 
is more favourable than that of some 
travellers who had proceeded us. In 
such matters it is often extremely 
difficult to give a correct opinion, even 
when the mind is free from any, cer- 
tainly any unfriendly bias. There are 
so many details which can only be ac- 
quired by a residence of some time on 
the spot, and a lengthened study of 
minute particulars, that the risk of 
error is always considerable. Thus 
Mr. Kinsey, who visited the museum 
of Coimbra in 1826, complains of the 
imperfection of the geological collec- 
tions, especially of fossil bones; but 
at that period the study was just be- 
ginning to become popular, and per- 
haps with the exception of London 
and Paris, there were no extensive 
geological collections to be found any 
where. During the dreary period 
from 1822 to 1843, it was vain to ex- 
pect any progress in science in a 
country distracted by civil wars and 
rival factions, Since that period a 
needy government has greatly curtailed 
the resources of the university, so that 
new acquisitions cannot be made. It 
is also our opinion, that upon the 
whole the university stood higher about 
1790 than at present. It has not re- 
covered the injury inflicted by the 
French invasion; at the same time it 
is far superior to any Spanish univer- 
sity, and is not in a torpid but a 
progressive state, affording the pros- 
pect, we trust, of one day being equal 
to the most eminent of European in- 
stitutions. We may be assured that 
nothing will be wanting on the part of 
the learned and zealous professors who 
at present fill the chairs of the univer- 
sity. 

Before quitting this topic, we may 
mention that the university is not at 
present in the good graces of the 
government. It is said that ultra- 
liberal politics pervade both professors 
and students. The cruelties and op- 
pressions of Don Miguel's reign, of 
which Coimbra had its full share, were 
well calculated to drive men into ex- 
treme opinions, and to produce that 
intense dislike of absolutism which 
pervades the students. Nor is this 
feeling lessened by the conduct of the 
Cabral ministry or the character of 


its head, or by their neglect of those 
whose exertions nad the present 
dynasty on the throne, and their per- 
verse encouragement of the opposite 
faction. This hostility between the 
university and the government is said 
to be a reason why the former receives 
so little support from the present 
ministry. 

Of the town of Coimbra little need 
be said; its beauty is when seen from 
a distance, when the public edifices 
have a fine effect. Like Santarem, it 
consists of two towns, the one consist- 
ing of the university and other build- 
ings situated on a hill far above 
the river, and the lower town with 
narrow and dirty streets, some of 
which are inundated during every 
flood of the Mondego. The shops 
are by no means handsome, and most 
of them usually filled with lounging 
students, who are the most important 
inhabitants of the town. Ccimbra 
would be altogether insignificant but 
for the students, who are its chief sup- 
port, and even moderate as the ex- 
penses of a Portuguese student are, their 
numbers will make the gross amount 
spent a considerable sum. The annual 
expense of a student is from thirty to 
thirty-six pounds sterling, and the 
number of students twelve hundred, 
thus spending about £40,000 among 
a population of seven thousand inha- 
bitants. 

The road from Coimbra to Oporto 
is upon the whole uninteresting. 
Such was the route which we pur- 
sued, by Mialhada, to the right of 
Busaco, so memorable for the vic- 
tory gained by the Duke of Welling- 
ton over Massena, and also for the 
gallantry of the Portuguese troops, 
who on that occasion behaved in a 
manner worthy of the most brilliant 
period of their nation’s history, From 
Mialhada it is but a short stage to 
Agueda, whence we descended the 
Vouga to Ovar, and after a long walk 
of twenty miles, arrived in the after- 
noon at Oporto. 

On the third day from leaving 
Coimbra, it was pleasant to see the 
Clerigos Tower of Oporto, after wan- 
dering for three weeks between that 
town and Lisbon, and to anticipate 
the pleasure of hearing the English 
tongue again. It was an agreeable 
reflection that after such a lengthened 
experiment on the social condition of 
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Portugal, and the experience of so 
many individuals and places, there 
was nowhere any ground for com- 
plaint, but on the contrary, much to 
praise in the character of the Portu- 
guese. Onno occasion did we ever 
meet with the smallest approxima- 
tion to incivility or annoyance, but 
found the people every where most 
desirous to oblige; and we are con- 
vinced that those who are loudest 
in their abuse of the country, have in 
most cases created their own troubles. 
The accommodations are assuredly of 
a very inferior character to what are 
met with in England, but to this the 
traveller should make up his mind, and 
with tact and good nature he may obtain 
whatever the people can procure or the 
country afford. A Portuguese esta- 
lagem is by no means an inviting abode ; 
there is usually a dunghill or an accu- 
mulation of mud before the door, 
and the bed-rooms being above the 
stables, one is annoyed by the effluvia 
of the mules, and, it may be, the noise 
of the muleteers. On the other hand, 
the bed-linen is always new and clean, 
and whether it was from peculiar good 
fortune, or from the cold weather, we 
certainly escaped all those insect 
plagues concerning which so much 
has been said. As to food and cook- 
ing, no reasonable traveller need com- 
plain; eggs, fowls, and bread are 
always to be had, and even the bac- 
calhao and rice need not be spurned. 
The traveller should carry a small 
quantity of tea with him, and if he 
cannot drink the country wines, he 
should obtain a small supply of French 
brandy, as a resource against cold and 
wet weather. In such a journey the 
chief use of a servant is to arrange 
with the muleteers and to cater for 
provisions, affairs which a stranger im- 
perfectly versant in the language and 
manners of the people is very incom- 
petent to perform. 

The chief inconvenience in a pedes- 
trian journey results from the miser- 
able state of the roads—the opprobrium 
of Portugal—although, we are happy 
to say, it is now in process of being 
remedied ; and, with a few years of 
internal tranquillity, we have no doubt 
that the excellent roads (already com- 
menced) will connect the different 
towns of the kingdom. As the matter 
stands at present, nothing can be worse 
than the state of the roads—if roads 








they can be called; and indeed the 
people show their opinion of them by 
using bye-paths in the fields, and get- 
ting off the caminho real on every 
possible opportunity. Indeed they 
partake entirely of the geological cha- 
racter of the country ; over sandstone 
or granite districts, they are dry and 
sandy; they are painful and hard 
over limestone and quartz, and over 
schistose strata they consist of a tena- 
cious and almost impassable clay, in 
which, in wet weather, neither man 
nor mule can make progress, In 
other places, the traveller walks over 
miles of moving sand, which makes 
him long for the snow-shoes of the 
Canadian Indian. 

As it was the afternoon of Saturday, 
the market day, when we approached 
Oporto, the road for several miles was 
crowded with country people return- 
ing from town. Their appearance 
was extremely pleasing; they were 
cheerful and active, none intoxi- 
cated, and all of them respectably 
clothed ; and, in this respect, far supe- 
rior to the Irish peasantry. They 
travelled in small groups, with two 
or three of their party performing on 
the guitar—every peasant armed with 
his long stick, which is to him what 
the shillelagh is to the Irishman, and 
when used by a countryman, is no 
despiczble weapon. The dress of the 
women was picturesque, carrying their 
burdens Portuguese fashion, not on 
their shoulders, but on their heads. 
They wear broad-brimmed hats and 
blue jackets, with a red handkerchief. 
The people of the north of Portugal 
are a taller and much more handsome 
race than the peasantry around Lisbon 
or the province of Alemtejo; and 
they are said to be no less superior in 
moral qualities ; and they appeared to 
us to have an air of superior intelli- 
gence and activity. On arriving thus 
near to the end of our journey, an 
observation, on the uninterrupted suc- 
cess of our undertaking, elicited from 
our servant the remark, that he had 
taken good care to ensure our safety ; 
for, before leaving Lisbon, he had 
gone to the Sé or cathedral, and vowed 
a pair of waxen legs to Nossa Senhora, 
for a prosperous voyage. Diego’s ac- 
knowledgment rather excited surprise, 
for, although of unquestionable honesty, 
he appeared to be but a sorry Catholic, 
and certainly observed no fasts, al- 
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though we travelled together on Good 
Friday ; all days were alike to him, 
and animal food never came unwel- 
comed. This indifference, however, 
is, we found, far from being uncom- 
mon ; and it required but little obser- 
vation to learn that, especially during 
the last ten years, the church is very 
perceptibly losing its hold over the 
minds of men, especially in the cities, 
and where they are brought into fre- 
quent contact with foreigners. 

The city of Oporto is sufficiently 
known, from being the most frequented 
by the English of any town in Portu- 
gal, and also from the brilliant passage 
of the Douro by Wellington ; and, at 
a later period, for the gallant and suc- 
cessful defence which it made against 
the whole force of Doin Miguel and 
the absolute party. Passengers from 
the south formerly crossed the Douro 
on a bridge of boats; but of late an 
excellent suspension-bridge has been 
erected. ‘Ihe general appearance of 
the town is that so common in Portu- 
gal, consisting of a lower portion, 
built along the margin of the river, 
and an upper town, with its churches 
and public edifices, on the rising ground 
behind. The houses being all built 
of granite, the only rock in the 
vicinity, have a solid and massive ap- 
pearance, bringing to mind the town 
of Aberdeen ; and the chief streets are 
wider and more airy than those of 
Lisbon. The most conspicuous ob- 
ject, and one which serves as a land- 
mark to ships entering the river, is 
the Clerigos Tower, a lofty but heavy 
building, and the only steeple we saw 
in Portugal. The strength of the 
houses, and the ordeal they have been 
exposed to, is apparent from the marks 
of cannon balls, which are every where 
visible. The great beauty of Oporto 
is the Douro, and the lovely scenery 
on its banks. The city is built on the 
north side ; and on the opposite side 
is the town or suburb of Villa Nova, 
celebrated for its extensive wine-vaults, 
whence the Port wine is shipped for 
England. 

Above Oporto, and near the Serra 
convent, the river runs through a 
deep fissure in the granite, of which 
a good idea may be formed, if we 
imagine a large river to flow through 
the ravine of the Scalp; and such 
a representation will give a_tole- 
rable notion of the banks of the river, 
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asmall distance above Oporto. Crown- 
ing this ravine, and on the south side 
of the river, is the now deserted Serra 
convent. As this spot commands the 
city, it has always been of importance 
during the wars in this part of the 
country. It was from this station 
that Wellington directed the move- 
ments which ended in the passage of 
the river, the capture of the city, and 
the expulsion of Soult from the north 
of Portugal. It is here that one can 
appreciate the military genius of the 
English general, as well as Napier’s 
vivid description of the exploit. 

The good people of Oporto, with 
something of Spanish inflation, desig- 
nate their townas the ever-unconquered 
city, forgetting thesomewhat prolonged 
residence of Soult and his army within 
it not fifty years since; but passing over 
that, the Serra Convent andits battered 
walls call to mind the gallant defence 
which repelled all the assaults of Dom 
Miguel, and gained freedom for their 
country. The defence of Oporto, 
and the exploits, whether of the Por- 
tuguese or their foreign auxiliaries, 
have been related by many who 
bore a part in it; but when viewing 
the city from the Serra Convent, and 
afterwards walking over the lines, we 
were certainly filled with admiration 
at the successful result. When we 
consider the great extent of the lines, 
extending from the banks of the Douro 
to St. Joam de Foz, at the mouth of the 
river—a distance of more than three 
miles—defended by a garrison of 
8,000 men, while the army of Dom 
Miguel was eight times that number, 
it is surprising how the latter con- 
trived not to take the town. The 
gallant and successful defence, con- 
ducted amidst disease and famine, and 
when the very women and children 
became familiar with balls and shells, 
and, above all, the strifes and jealousies 
among the constitutional leaders, which 
paralyzed well-concerted plans, is 
truly surprising. 

There are circumstances which ex- 
= this successful defence, which 
asted for nearly a year, and of which 


almost every day was one of assault. 
These were the courage and persever- 
ence of Dom Pedro, the constitutional 
chief, and the cruelty of Dom Miguel, 
which left no hope of mercy for the re- 


bellious city. With some grave faults, 
Dom Pedro possessed perseverance 
2x 
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and energy; and of all modern 
princes, notwithstanding his miser- 
able education, he best understood 
the spirit of the age, and fairly identi- 
fied himself with the constitutional 
party. That he was in earnest for 
the welfare of his country, and grate- 
ful for the gallantconduct of the people 
of Oporto, is shown by the fact of his re- 
visiting the city with his daughter, the 
young queen, to pay their respects to the 
citizens, and still more by the circum- 
stance that, on his death-bed, he be- 
queathed his heart to the city, as a memo- 
rial of his gratitude. Theother circum- 
stance which rendered the defenders 
desperate, was the known cruelty of 
Dom Miguel and the absolute party. Of 
this the people of Oporto had already 
bitter experience ; eight of their most 
respectable citizens had been executed 
on the same morning, and with every 
circumstance of brutal and wanton 
insult. It is highly probable that 
had an amnesty been offered in good 
faith, the efforts of the constitutional- 
ists would have been paralyzed, and 
the town would have fallen. So far 
from this humane and politic course 
being adopted, the pillage of the city 
was held out as the reward of the 
troops, and thousands of peasantry 
from the surrounding country hovered 
about the camp, waiting for their share 
of the spoil. The citizens and soldiers 
of the garrison, to use a familiar ex- 
pression, fought with halters around 
their necks. To these causes we also 
add, with much truth, the long course 
of unspeakable blunders committed by 
the Miguelist commanders. So that, 
but for the fidelity with which they 
adhered to the cause, one would be 
tempted to suppose that they were in 
correspondence with their opponents. 

It may be asked, what benefits the 
country has obtained from this pro- 
longed struggle in which all the har- 
monies of society were broken up, and 
an unparalleled amount of misery in- 
flicted, and upwards of thirty thousand 
men perished ? 

The benefits obtained are perhaps more 
of a negative than a positive kind, and 
consist more in the abolition of abuses 
than in the acquisition of good ; or, at 
least, the working of the constitutional 
system has not been such as its best 
friends could have wished. Not to 
speak of the abolition of the inquisi- 
tion, the suppression of the monastic 
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orders was a wise and invaluable mea- 
sure. The ecclesiastical establishment 
of Portugal, although not so mon- 
strous as that of Naples, was a heavy 
burden on the resources of the coun- 
try. Twenty-nine thousand secular 
priests, seven thousand monks, besides 
nuns, and five hundred convents, to a 
pop ulation of three and a half millions, 
was an insupportable burden on the 
resources of a poor and small kingdom. 
If we add to this army of priests, the 
military establishment of upwards of 
thirty thousand men, one wonders 
how the country could subsist when 
so many unproductive individuals were 
living on its industry. Had the 
monastic orders been merely useless, it 
would have been their most valuable 
property ; but such was far from being 
the case—the immorality of convents 
of either sex was sufficiently known, 
and, at the same time, they were so 
many centres of superstition and pre- 
judice, exercising an influence over 
all classes of society. They did 
nothing for literature and science, 
or for agriculture, or other improve- 
ments—their function was, not to take 
the lead, but to pull in the opposite 
direction, and to resist every thing like 
progress. Had they merely remained 
passive during the constitutional strug- 
gle, they might still have an exist- 
ence, and retain their wide domains; 
but unfortunately for themselves 
they became thoroughly identified 
with the absolute cause, and its most 
fierce partizans. It was evident to 
all that the constitution and monas- 
ticism could not co-exist—one or other 
must fall. During the siege of Oporto 
the monks were the most unscrupulous 
partizans, andstickled at no crime how- 
ever detestable. The setting fire to 
the quarters of the English auxiliaries, 
by four Franciscan monks, with the 
intention of overwhelming the troops 
with the edifice, is a shocking instance 
of fierce partizanship. The resuit 
might have been expected on the ter- 
mination of the contest—the monastic 
orders were finally extinguished in 
Portugal, and the sale of their pro- 
perty has formed a new and inde- 
dendent race of landowners, taken 
from the industrious mercantile class, 
bound both by interest and con- 
viction to forward the cause of ra- 
tional and practical improvement. It 
is, however, to be acknowledged, that 
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the suppression of monasticism was 
carried into effect with a harshness 
which nothing but the inveterate hos- 
tility of the monks, and a regard to 
self-preservation on the part of the 
constitutionalists, could justify. Un- 
der less urgent circumstances, it would 
have been desirable and humane to 
have permitted the friars to enjoy a 
life-interest in their establishments ; 
but then, there were twenty-four con- 
vents in Oporto alone, which would 
have been so many little garrisons in 
a hostile country. 

The establishment of the new sys- 
tem must produce some reform in the 
Portuguese aristocracy, which cer- 
tainly needed it more than any in 
Europe. In this country, above any 
other, the good qualities of the nation 
become lost in proportion as we ascend 
in the social scale. We have already 
mentioned the excellent qualities of 
the peasantry and farmers in the coun- 
‘try, and of the middle class and mer- 
chants in the towns, and this is the 
more remarkable as they retain their 
characters in spite of the evil example 
of those above them. As we ascend 
to the clergy, lawyers, and nobles, the 
good vanishes, and vice and profligacy 
take its place. The old nobility were, 
in general, bigoted, ignorant, and ex- 
clusive; they were independant of 
public opinion, and formed a melan- 
choly contrast with their gallant an- 
cestors under the reigns of Manoel, 
and of Joao the Second. The greater 
part of the old families took part 
with Dom Miguel, and, of course, 
suffered greatly during the contest, 
and were excluded from _ political 
power on its termination. The new 
aristocracy, as it may be called, con- 
sists of the Palmellas, Terceiras, Sal- 
danhas, the better portion of the old, 
and of new men who distinguished 
themselves in the service of the queen ; 
and it is to be hoped, they will form 
the germ of a better order, more edu- 
cated, enlightened, and careful of the 
interests of the country. Of the legal 
profession, it is painful to write ; for in 
Portugal it is not the imperfection of 
their codes, or tedious and expensive 
processes, that are the chief matter of 
grievance, the evil is much worse—it 
is the want of professional honour, and 
the corruption of the administrators 
of the law, and this, above all things, 
is what demands the most efficacious 
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reform ; it is, in fact, the most dis- 
graceful feature in the social system. 
We ought not to expect too rapid a 
progress in a nation so lately, and even 
yet so imperfectly emancipated from 
political and ecclesiastical despotism, 
especially as ground has been gained, 
wide enough to afford foundations for 
a system of free institutions. The 
press enjoys considerable freedom ; 
books of all kinds may be imported, 
and the middle classes are acquiring 
importance which may ultimately pro- 
duce an efficient public opinion. The 
numerous family of the queen, and 
degraded state into which Dom Miguel 
has fallen, render a change of dynasty 
extremely improbable. In addition 
to these advantages, the agricultural 
resources of the country have scarcely 
been opened up; while the immense 
region of Brazil will always afford ‘an 
outlet for the poor or the enterprising, 
and this rich country may be far more 
advantageous to Portugal now that is 
independent, than ever it was while a 
dependent and mismanaged colony. 
The north is interesting, both 
from the beauty of the region and the 
industry and good conduct of its inha- 
bitants, as well as in a historical point 
of view, being the cradle of the mo- 
narchy and the residence of the early 
kings. We left Oporto on a tour to 
Guemaraens, Braga, and Carvalho, 
D’Este, which also has the additional 
temptation of being in the track of 
Soult’s able but disastrous retreat. 
In this little expedition, we were 
equipped as in the journey from Lis- 
bon to Oporto, that is with a mule to 
carry the baggage, and an arriero or 
driver, and the indispensable comfort 
of a native servant. Nothing could 
be more agreeable than such an expe- 
dition in Portugal in the month of 
April—the weather delightful and the 
temperature moderate—the country 
verdant and well watered, presented a 
far more cheerful aspect than the 
monotonous olive groves and dark 
pine forests of the sandy districts, and 
far more animated from its greater 
population. Leaving Oporto, on the 
second day we arrived at the beautiful 
little town of Vizella, so much fre- 
quented on account of its tepid sul- 
pbureous waters. Nothing could ex- 
ceed the beauty of this fine valley. 
Its expanse, and the soft outline of the 
surrounding granite hills, strewed over 
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with immense blocks of the same ma- 
terial, and these as numerous as if 
they had fallen in a shower from the 
clouds. Numerous springs and streams 
burst forth every where; the elms 
were covered with pendent vines, and 
numerous cottages appeared spread 
over the valley. Much of the beauty 
of these scenes, however, is due to a 
southern sun, which enhances every 
thing relating to colour, and gives to 
the landscape of Portugal what we 
want in Wales or Perthshire. 

The beauty of Vizella, as well as its 
valuable mineral waters, rendered it a 
favourite resort of the Romans, whose 
chief seat in this neighbourhood was 
at Braga. The ancients, whose wool- 
len clothing rendered the bath not 
merely a luxury but a necessity, never 
failed to detect and avail themselves of 
such mineral tepid springs as they 
discovered around their settlements, 
and constructed numerous baths in 
the valley of Vizella. After the inva- 
sions of the Alani and Suevi, these 
baths were neglected, and the Saracens 
had too brief a hold on this part of 
the country to develope its resources, 
and the baths were neglected and for- 
gotten, until re-discovered and cleaned 
out in recent times. Some of them, 
with their tesselated pavements, are 
now nearly as perfect as when the 
Roman colonists left them; and, 
after eighteen centuries, are again re- 
opened. There are many springs, all 
issuing from granite rocks, and of 
various temperatures ; the hottest said 
to be of 120 degrees Fahrenheit, and 
all of them contain abundance of sul- 
phurated hydrogen. The geologist, 
on contemplating the springs issuing 
from a granite rock, may inquire 
whence the origin of the sulphur, 
which does not exist in the rock itself. 
At all events, the phenomenon is a 
very general one, for such tepid springs 
abound in the province of Minho e 
Douro. 

The journey from Vizella to Gue- 
maraens is a short one, and through a 
beautiful district. One of the most 
interesting subjects of study it affords, 
is the vast quantity of granite blocks 
spread over the country. These blocks 
are of uncommon size, forming usually 
cubes—often in groups, and sometimes 
one perched upon another, as if the 
work of giants. In many cases they 
become weathered, lose their angles, 
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and are thus changed into vast sphe- 
roids, which gradually wear away, and 
become disintegrated. They cannot 
have been transported from any dis- 
tance, for they are all of the same 
nature as the rock on which they rest. 
Their origin may be explained as fol- 
lows:—The granite on which they 
rest is soft, and easily decays ; and in 
many places where roads are cut, it is 
seen to be quite loose for the depth of 
many feet. It would appear, there- 
fore, that these blocks are merely 
harder parts of the rock, which re- 
main witnesses of its former extent; 
while great quantities have been washed 
away as the country was emerging 
from under the ocean. 

The town of Guemaraens was the 
first capital of Portugal, and recalls 
the early history of the monarchy 
before it extended beyond the north 
bank of the Douro, and comprehended 
only the provinces of Tras os Montes 
and Entre Minho e Douro. 

This ancient city is placed in the 
midst of a beautiful region of sloping 
hills, which shelter it from the cold 
winds; but at the same time, from 
confining the air, add greatly to the 
heat of summer. Like other towns in 
this country, it contains abundance of 
ecclesiastical buildings, many of them 
now converted to other uses. 

Guemaraens is a town of consider- 
able activity, far superior in this re- 
spect to Braga, and the shops are 
numerous and respectable ; and in the 
neighbourhood there are many and often 
finely-situated houses of the fidalgos. 
There are several ancient buildings, 
which are interesting to the Portu- 
guese historian or antiquary—such as 
the cathedral, and the castle of Affonso 
Henriquez, the first king. The origin 
of the Portuguese monarchy, and even 
its present existence, is more connected 
with political and arbitrary circum- 
stances, than founded either on any 
great physical demarcation of the 
country, or any peculiarity of language 
or national institutions. The barriers 
which separate Portugal from Spain 
are not stronger than those which 
separate Arragon from Castille. The 
language does not differ from Spanish 
so much as the Basque; and Cata- 
lonia has almost as little predilection 
for Spain as the Portuguese have. 
The origin of the kingdom of Portu- 
gal may almost be ascribed to chance. 
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During the contest with the Moors, 
a strong body of French crusaders, 
under the command of Henry, a prince 
of the House of Burgundy, rendered 
such efficient service, that the Spanish 
King created Henry Count of Por- 
tugal, bestowed on him his illegitimate 
daughter, with permission to acquire 
as much additional. territory as he 
could conquer from the Saracens. 
The ancient castle of Guemaraens was 
built by Count Henry, who selected 
this town as the seat of his little domi- 
nion ; and here his son Affonso, the 
first king, was born, and in the adja- 
cent church the font is still preserved 
where the future king was baptised. 
The castle is of great extent and 
strength, and built in what some call 
the Moorish style, or which, more 
probably, if we may judge from old 
churches, in a style bequeathed from 
the Gothic conquerors. However 
this may be, it was certainly fitted for 
containing an extensive establishment, 
which constituted the garrison and 
retainers of a powerful count, whose 
enemies, the Moors, were within two 
days’ march of his fortress. In the 
castle there is a dark tower, which 
formed the prison of Dona Teresa, 
the wife of Count Henry. This lady, 
like the queen of our Edward the 
First, the she-wolf of France, was as 
profligate in her private character as 
she was bold and energetic in pursuit 
of power. Her son was a very diffe- 
rent character from Edward the Se- 
cond ; and after a civil war of some 
duration, he finally shut up his turbu- 
lent parent in the tower of Guema- 
raens. It is stated in some chronicles, 
that he actually put his mother in 
fetters. 

Affonso Henriquez possessed his 
father’s courage and his mother’s 
energy; and during his long and 
prosperous reign, which was one con- 
tinual contest with the Moors, he 
thoroughly broke their power in Por- 
tugal, and extended his dominions 
from the Douro to the Tagus; and 
at the battle of Ourique, he gained 
his crown and established the national 
independence. When one reflects on 
the romantic incidents of this period 
of Portugal's history, and the rich 
materials it afforded for the fancy to 
work upon, it is surprising that “the 
country possesses no historical ballads 
like those of Spain. The wars of Dom 
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Affonso and his mother, his triumph 
over the Moors on the field of Ouri- 
que, the prodigies that attended it, 
the self-devotion of the Portuguese 
Regulus Egaz Moniz, and, above all, 
the loves of Dom Pedro and Ignez, 
supply materials far superior to any 
thing found in the Cid or any Spanish 
ballads. In Portugal there was no 
want of poetic genius, and the national 
feeling is even stronger than among 
the Spaniards. If such poems exist, 
they are but little known, and perhaps 
may be found one day amidst some 
heap of ancient parchments. Of the 
deep nationality of the Portuguese, 
and also of the nature of the poetic 
materials furnished by their history, 
we may form an excellent idea. The 
character of Camoens’ poem seems to 
have been misunderstood, although its 
very title should have guided critics. 
It is called ** Os Lusiados, or the Por- 
tuguese ;’’ and is, in fact, a series of 
historical portraits of the history of 
the country. It cannot be called an 
epic, in the same sense as the Iliad 
or the poem of Tasso. The history, 
such as it is, is merely the string on 
which the pearls are hung; and the 
exploit of Gama, in doubling the 
redoubted Cape, is but one of the 
great events which have honoured the 
country. Critics, especially Mickle, 
have been at much pains to defend 
what is indefensible—the- mixture of 
Scripture history and Greek mytho- 
logy. The true merit of the poem is 
its intense nationality, and the excel- 
lence of the separate portraits which 
occupy the walls of the extensive pic- 
ture-gallery. Indeed, if the lan- 
guage of Camoens was a little more 
antiquated, and the history of the 
past altogether lost, some Heyne, 
or critical Niebuhr, might treat the 
Lusiads as the latter has done Livy, 
and find in it nothing but a col- 
lection of ancient national songs, 
composed at different periods and 
in various places. 

We have mentioned that the chief 
objects of interest are its castle and 
church. Of the relics contained in 
the latter, the most interesting are the 
silver shrine captured from the Spa- 
nish king after his defeat at Aljuba- 
rotta; and the coat which King Joam 
wore on that memorable day. Among 
more modern matters, Guemaraens is 
celebrated for its cutlery, and also for 
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its excellent plums, which are pre- 
served, and often exported to Eng- 
land. 

The province of the Minho in as 
far as we saw it, appears to consist of 
a collection of expanded valleys, or 
rather of a level country, watered by 
copious streams, and in the midst of a 
series of mountains. This circum- 
stance renders travelling in the coun- 
try a constant alternation of climbing 
and descending hills ; and it also tends 
to modify the climate to a great de- 
gree. These land-locked valleys, shel- 
tered from the north, and with few 
currents of air, become, during the 
summer months, hotter than even the 
south of Portugal ; and thus the wine 
district-of the Alto Douro, although 
among the more northerly, is one of 
the hottest in the country. On leaving 
Guemaraens for Braga, we passed 
the hot sulphureous springs of Taipas, 
and then commenced the ascent of 
Valperra, which separates the valley 
of Guemaraens from that of Braga. 
The baths of Taipas, like those of Vi- 
zella, were discovered and appreciated 
by the Romans. An engraved block 
of granite in the neighbourhood bears 
the name and titles of the Emperor 
Trajan ; and a more modern inscrip- 
tion, near the springs, informs that 
King Joam the First was restored to 
health by the use of these mineral 
waters. After resting at the pretty 
little hamlet of Taipas, we ascended 
the Serra of Valperra, a sufficiently 
easy task to one not unaccustomed to 
mountain journeys. On the summit 
of the hill there is a guard-house and 
a few soldiers, as it is said robberies 
are more frequent in this solitary spot. 
Be that as it may, a short and pleasant 
journey brought us to the ancient and 
aristocratic town of Braga. 

This ancient ecclesiastical and, at 
least not many years since, absolutist 
city presents a very different appear- 
ance from Oporto. Every thing here 
appears more stationary, and society 
in a state not of activity, but of repose. 
The priests are more numerous, and 
shrines of the Virgin, with lamps be- 
fore them, which have disappeared 
from Lisbon, and are becuming rare 
at Oporto, are still very common here. 
This city was an ancient Roman co- 
lony, and called by them Brachara 
Augusta, and at a very early period 
became the residence of a bishop, who 
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still claims for himself the title of pri- 
mate of all the Spains—although pro- 
bably this would be disputed by the 
Archbishop of Toledo. The most re- 
markable place about Braga is the 
Praga de Santa Anna, which exceeds 
Stephen’s-green in size, and when 
properly taken care of, will excel it in 
beauty. The ancient Gothic cathe- 
dral is a beautiful building, and 
contains many interesting monu- 
ments. Among them are those of 
Count Henry, and his wife, Donna 
Theresa, and the preserved body of 
one of the archbishops, who did good 
service at the battle of Aljubarrota, 
and whose body still retains marks of 
the scars it received that day. The 
quantity of episcopal robes and church 
ornaments, and relics, is very great, 
and indeed it excites surprise that so 
many of them escaped the keen search 
of Buonaparte’s freebooters, when 
turned loose upon this unhappy coun- 
try. On leaving the cathedral, we 
were surprised by a kind of alms 
which we had never before seen or 
heard of. Near the church there was 
a large jar, for the reception of such 
oil as might be put into it, and bear- 
ing the inscription of alms for our 
lady’s lamps. But the number of 
shrines, lamps, crucifixions, &c., far 
exceeds any thing we had previously 
seen in Portugal. It seemed to be a 
sort of Benares, from the splendour 
of its sea, and also the pilgrimages 
to the neighbouring mountain of Bom 
Jesus. Not only does ecclesiastical 
influence appear to flourish here more 
than in Lisbon or Oporto, but many 
of the fidalgos who retired from 
Oporto on the fall of Dom Miguel, re- 
side here, and retain their exclusiveness 
and absolute politics; so that, in the 
language of the Miguelists, Braga 
is the faithful, and Oporto the rebel- 
lious city. 

The most remarkable object in the 
vicinity of Braga is the chapel of Bom 
Jesus do Monte, which is about a mile 
and a half from the town, and situated, 
as its name implies, on one of the 
adjacent hills. This place is in great 
repute on account of the numerous 
romarias, or pilgrimages, which are 
made to it. At one period of the 
year it is the resort of people from 
all the surrounding country, and 
like the pilgrimage to Mecca, it serves 
the double purpose of money-making 
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and devotion. An immense fair is 
held, while crowds of devotees visit 
the church to pay their vows and ob- 
tain pardon. 

The church is a fine building, situ- 
ated on the northern side of a steep 
hill, amidst a wood of oak trees. The 
approach to the church is by a series 
of stairs and terraces, with chapels on 
the right and left, representing various 
parts of Scripture history, or emble- 
matic figures of Christian virtues or 
doctrines. We first visit several cha- 
pels containing figures representing 
the different events of the passion, and 
each with an appropriate quotation 
from Scripture. Upon the next ter- 
race there are many fountains and 
allegorical representations of the five 
senses. On one of those fountains of 
the senses is inscribed the well-known 
verses— 


“ Nos aper auditu pracellit, aranea tactu, 
Vultur adoratu, lynx visu, simia gustu.” 


These allegories and quotations re- 
specting the senses are miserable con- 
ceits. On the next stage the three 
virtues are represented. As the lower 
part represented the events of the 
passion, so the upper part as we ap- 
proach the church, we observe the 
burial, resurrection, and ascension also 
pourtrayed in the same manner. The 
interior of the church pleased us bet- 
ter than any thing in Bom Jesus, and 
the general effect, as well as the details, 
was superior to what we had seen in 
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most Portuguese churches. The chief 
altar, with a representation of Calvary 
and the crucifixion, had a very fine 
effect. Among other curiosities there 
is a beautiful crucifix of ivory and 
ebony, the votive offering of Diogo de 
Souza, a viceroy of India. lics 
are also in abundance, and were once 
the property of some twenty or thirty 
different saints, among them the veil 
of our Lady, coat of St. Joseph, bones 
of nearly all the twelve apostles, and 
the “camisa de nossa senhora.” In 
another apartment there are the por- 
traits of the different benefactors of 
the establishment, including the late 
king, Joam VI., popes, archbishops, 
fidalgos, and merchants from Oporto. 
The pilgrimages to this place have 
been sanctioned by several popes, who 
have conceded spiritual graces to those 
who visit it. Among others, we read 
of a power to bless five hundred hand- 
kerchiefs (veronicas) or crosses, and 
to use them as a plenary indulgence in 
the article of death. 

After exploring the curiosities of Bom 
Jesus, we returned to Braga, and from 
thence to Oporto, by way of Famelicao, 
and so finished a pleasant tour in Por- 
tugal, and with opinions of its people 
whichimproved in proportion as we be- 
come acquainted, and with regret that 
they have been so misrepresented by 
those visitors who despised their civi- 
lities, or perhaps did not deserve their 
hospitality. 


—2 
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Tue short-lived popularity of the ill- 
fated Louis the Sixteenth was in its 
culminating point at the close of the 
American war. The “great nation” 
had been gratified in its two liveliest 
feelings, love of military glory and 
hatred of England, and its devotion 
to the monarch whose wise policy had 
brought about the happy result, 
amounted for the time to a species of 
idolatry. The fairer portion of the 
subjects of Louis shared in the gene- 
ral enthusiasm, and the king’s bust, 
chapletted each morning with fresh 
flowers, like the image of a patron 
saint, was the most indispensable orna- 
ment of the bed-chamber of every 
Frenchwoman who made any preten- 
sions to be considered comme il faut. 
This fit of summer loyalty was hottest 
and briefest at Paris: the first symp- 
tom of a “ cool” was the disappearance 
of the flowers, then the august head 
found itself pressed into the service of 
the toilette, and did duty as a cap- 
block, or even (where ladies wore such 
a thing) as the supporter of a wig; 
from this stage the decline of the royal 
popularity went on with gathering 
speed, portraits gave place to carica- 
tures, panegyrics to pasquinades ; the 
king was blamed for every evil under 
which France had to groan, from a 
deficient revenue to a rainy Sunday, 
and the unmeasured admiration of 
which ‘he had for a while been the 
object, seemed but to have prepared 
the way for an odium equally un- 
measured and far more undeserved. 

In the provinces, however, the 
change was more gradual, and that in 
the proportion of their distance from 
Paris. The disaffection of the capital 
was slow in making its way to the 
shores of the Mediterranean and of 
the Bay of Biscay, and the person of 
majesty was still warmly venerated on 
the remote banks of the Rhone and 
the Garonne, when it had long ceased 
to be referred to on those of the Seine, 
except in the tone of indifference or 
of abuse. 

Among the fair loyalists whose deve- 
tion did so much honour to themselves 
and to its object, there were few to 
compare, either in the ardour or the 
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durability of their patriotic enthusiasm, 
with Madame de Saverne, the rich wi- 
dow of a papal functionary in Avignon. 
A Frenchwoman by birth (she was the 
daughter of a wealthy silk manufac- 
turer of Lyons), she could not cease 
to consider herself a subject of Louis, 
and indeed continued such in all her 
thoughts, though from her marriage 
and present circumstances her out- 
ward allegiance was due to the triple 
crown. We need not say whether the 
king’s bust occupied its customary 
place of honour in her house; it was, 
in truth, the first object on which her 
eyes opened each morning, and to 
crown it with the brightest flowers 
the south’s sunny gardens could fur- 
nish, was her daily care. 

This was a sore scandal to her con- 
fessor, who in vain exhorted her to 
discard this worldly idol, and to supply 
its place with something edifying—say 
the image of St. Peter. Madame de 
Saverne professed the most entire 
veneration for St. Peter, but urged the 
claims which, even on religious grounds, 
the earthly sovereign also has to the 
homage of the subject, whereupon the 
confessor reminded her, with some 
sharpness, that her sovereign was not 
Louis but the pope, and that busts of 
the holy father, as well as of the most 
Christian king, were to be had in 
Avignon. But what was the conster- 
nation of the good Dominican when 
his spiritual daughter announced to 
him her determination of making a 
journey to Paris, for the purpose of 
sunning herself in the direct beams of 
the royal countenance. It was to no 
purpose that he represented to her the 
sinfulness of this excessive reverence 
of a mortal and a layman, that he 
painted the corruption of the capital 
in the darkest colours,that he exhibited 
in fearful array the perils that threat- 
ened the souls, bodies, and purses of 
such thoughtless beings as suffered a 
fatal curiosity to draw them within its 
precincts, that he confided to her the 
passion with which she had inspired 
his brother, a most promising young 
man, and a captain in the pope’s army, 
then on duty somewhere in Romagna, 
but shortly expected home; Madame 
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de Saverne had made up her mind; 
she would see the king, were it but 
once, were it but for a moment; she 
would taste this beatitude, and then be 
content to die, still more so to live; 
she thought, she said, it was a most 
innocent wish, a most natural one, and 
if Madame Grosgrisard had travelled 
to Paris last year for no other purpose 
than to see herself surrounded by 
suitors, that she might have a greater 
number out of which to choose the 
greatest vaurien to bestow her de- 
ceased husband's wealth upon, surely 
she, whose enthusiasm was so pure, 
might blamelessly give way to it— 
surely she might indulge a wish engen- 
dered only by devotion to the father 
of her country. But the confessor 
maintained that the purity of her feel- 
ings was the very reason that she 
should not go to Paris; it was no 
place, he insisted, for good intentions 
and laudable motives, but only for 
mischief, roguery, and ungodliness of 
every kind; a very fit place, in short, 
for Madame Grosgrisard to look for 
a vaurien, but the last place in the 
world for Madame de Saverne to seek 
the kind of earthly god she pictured to 
herself in the French monarch. 

The resolution, however, of the 
lady was not to be changed ; she attri- 
buted her spiritual director's horror 
of Paris to prejudice, and a monk’s 
ignorance of the world, and anticipated 
the pleasure she should have, on her 
return to Avignon, in enlarging his 
contracted views. Nevertheless, his 
last words, pronounced with a kind of 
prophetic solemnity, as she tenderly 
imbedded the royal bust in cotton, and 
with reverential hands deposited it in 
the well-wadded box provided for its 
reception, left an unpleasant impres- 
sion on her ear, which did not speedily 
wear off. He said— 

“You now lavish on that image a 
care, a respect almost idolatrous—you 
will cumber your carriage with it— 
you will anxiously guard it from every 
jolt—you will dandle it on your knees, 
I doubt not, as if it were a child; but 
when you come back you will not take 
in your hand a piece of coin that bears 
the same image without shuddering: 
such is the price.at which you will 
purchase this hour’s pleasure.” 

But whatever momentary uneasiness 
a warning so darkly ominous might 
have given her, Madame de Saverne 
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was not frightened from her purpose : 
the good father, she believed, felt 
angry at her having turned her pro- 
perty at Avignon into cash, and lodged 
it in the hands of a banker, who gave 
her bills for it on Paris, when he had 
reckoned confidently on her making it 
a present to his monastery; she sus- 
pected, too, that he was annoyed at the 
loss of her very well-appointed table, 
at which a “cover” had as regu- 
larly been placed for him as for her- 
self, and this impression went far to 
counteract the force of any thing he 
could advance against her intended 
journey. His labours, however, had 
been crowned with more fruit in 
another quarter: Jeannette, Madame 
de Saverne’s maid, was fairly terrified 
from accompanying her mistress to a 
place which her pastor depicted to her 
as little better than the fore-porch of 
hell, and the lady, to her no small 
vexation, was obliged to take a stranger 
to wait upon her, a native of Paris, 
who had travelled as a nursery gover- 
ness, or bonne d'enfant, and was now 
anxious for an opportunity to return 
to the place of her birth. This person, 
who was called Manon, had long left 
the giddy years of youth behind her ; 
she described herself as having “ beau- 
coup souffert,” and on the whole inspired 
her new mistress with more distrust 
than confidence. On the other hand, 
she was active and clever, knew what 
travelling was, and was, therefore, 
probably more helpful to Madame de 
Saverne on the journey than her simple 
Jeannette would have been. Arrived 
at Paris, she proved a “ treasure ;” the 
bewildering maze of the streets was no 
maze for her ; she knew whither to go 
and where to stop, and soon piloted 
Madame de Saverne to a _ lodging- 
house, the mistress of which received 
the party with many smiles, and 
declared her apartments ready to re- 
ceive them the same moment. Ma- 
dame de Saverne asked but one ques- 
tion—how far was the house from the 
Tuileries ?—and on learning that the 
palace was not more than five minutes’ 
walk distant, she at once took the 
lodgings for a month. 

Without stopping to take either 
refreshment or rest, or, indeed, to do 
any thing but unpack the revered bust 
of majesty, and instal it in her future 
sleeping-room, Madame de Saverne 
now requested her landlady to shew 
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her the way to the palace, that she 
might lose no time in satisfying her 
longing eyes with a sight of the king, 
whom she pictured to herself as step- 
ping out, every half hour or so, ona 
alcony at the first floor windows, to 
beam a beatific regard on his passing 
subjects. It was some time before the 
landlady could believe that she rightly 
understood her lodger, and that the 
only motive of the latter for a journey 
from Avignon to Paris had been the 
desire of seeing the king. Was it 
that madame had any business with the 
king? she asked. Had she, perhaps, 
a petition—a memorial—to present to 
his majesty? No— Madame de Saverne 
had but yielded to a wish commun, she 
presumed, to every French bosom, to 
contemplate him who was at once the 
happiness and the glory of France. 

* You, madame,” said she, “ who 
have the good fortune to reside in the 
capital, must often have reflected with 
compassion on the lot of those, whom 
their more distant abode forbids for 
years together, perhaps for their whole 
lives, the sight of those august and 
benign features. How natural, then, 


must = find it, that I, to whom des- 


tiny has assigned such a lot, should 
have resolved at least once to enjoy a 
felicity without which you, doubtless, 
could not exist a single day.” 

* Mon dieu, madame !"’ exclaimed the 
landlady, “for my own part, I assure 
you, I would not go two steps out of my 
way for the sake of seeing the king, nor 
is there, 1 will venture to say, in all 
Paris, a human being that would ever 
ask to see him again. A king who 
suffers the bakers to put plaster of 
Paris in their bread instead of flour! 
—nay, some are of opinion that it is 
not even plaster of Paris, but pounded 

lass! Can madame conceive such a 
orror ?” 

Madame de Saverne could scarcely 
believe her ears: she held, however, 
what the landlady said for a mauvaise 

laisanterie, but, as she undertsood no 
jJesting on such a subject, she contented 
herself with coldly remarking that it 
was, apparently, inconvenient to ma- 
dame to accompany her to the palace ; 
she would, therefore, take her maid 
as a guide, and had only to express 
her regret at having troubled madame 
with an indiscreet request. The land- 
begged an infinity of pardons, 
aolered that nothing would yield 
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her so much happiness as to have the 
honour of showing madame the way, 
but expressed her surprise at finding 
madame, as she apprehended, unac- 
quainted with the circumstance that 
the king did not live at the Tuileries, 
but at Versailles. 

This was an unexpected blow for 
Madame de Saverne: however, she 
did not take long to deliberate: the 
carriage was still before the door, and 
scarcely more than half unpacked ; 
she immediately directed that every 
thing should be replaced in statum quo, 
ordered fresh horses, and, to the in- 
expressible chagrin of Mademoiselle 
Manon, set off for Versailles the same 
hour, after making the landlady a 
present of a month’s rent. 

It struck her as singular that a 
horseman rode the whole way at the 
side of her carriage, until they were 
within a short distance of Versailles, 
when he gallopped on, and was lost 
sight of for a short time. She ad- 
dressed a remark to her maid on the 
oddity of the circumstance, but Manon 
replied, somewhat sulkily, that she 
found nothing odd in there being other 
people going to Versailles as well as 
themselves. Madame de Saverne then 
asked the coachman if he knew any 
thing of the man, but his only reply 
was an elevation of the shoulders, 
which might either mean that he knew 
nothing, or that he knew more than 
he chose to tell. A few minutes after 
the carriage drove into Versailles, and 
stopped at an hotel, where the lady, 
as she alighted, perceived the person 
who had awakened her curiosity stand- 
ing in the midst of a group in the 
doorway. As she appeared, he with- 
drew into the house, and the people 
of the hotel came forward to meet her 
with looks of curiosity, which she 
could not help being struck by. They 
seemed to know that she was come to 
Versailles for the purpose of seeing 
the king, and told her that he seldom 
visited the gardens now, on account of 
indisposition. 

* Heavens!” cried the loyal lady, 
‘* and is France exposed to the unspeak- 
able—the irreparable” — 

** T have the honour to supplicate ma- 
dame,” said the landlord with a smile, 
as her emotion interrupted her speech, 
“to re-assure herself: the indisposi- 
tion of his majesty is not such as to 
give room for any grave uneasiness as 
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to the destinies of France. Will 
madame give herself the trouble to 
walk in ?” 

Madame de Saverne found Ver- 
sailles charming, aud was at once 
decided to settle there. She looked 
at some houses in the vicinity of the 
palace, but was no less surprised than 
mortified to find that the proprietors 
had no mind to deal with her, though 
she offered terms considerably above 
those of a fair bargain. Another 
thing that puzzled her was to 
find, wherever she went, that she 
seemed to be known. In many of the 
houses for which she made proposals, 
the people looked at each other, and 
remarked, * C’est cette dame,” or 
asked, ‘ C'est madame qui est d’ 
Avignon ?”—and, on being answered 
in the affirmative, politely informed 
her that the house was not to be let 
for the present. She had, therefore, 
to return to her hotel, and to take an 
apartment by the day—a mode of 
lodging herself, more expensive than 
her judgment approved; but what 
could she do? There was, in fact, no 
choice. 

In her new lodging, Madame de 
Saverne observed the strictest retire- 
ment: a number of works relating to 
the history of France, and in particu- 
lar to that of the late war, ordered from 
a neighbouring bookseller’s, formed 
her amusement for in-doors, and her 
maid was her only society. She had 
contracted habits of seclusion during 
the life of her husband, who saw no 
company, and the representations of 
her confessor, as to the dangerous 
character of Parisian society (under 
which term she conceived that of 
Versailles to be included), were not 
without their influence upon her. 
Books in the morning, and the palace- 
— in the afternoon, gave her 
ull occupation. 

The construction of a new terrace 
at this time employed a great number 
of workmen in the gardens, and some 
of these were one day engaged in re- 
counting to each other their respective 
histories, as Madame. de Saverne sat 
on a bench within hearing. One of 
them described his captivity among 
the savages during the American war, 
the tortures he had seen inflicted on 
his comrades, and prepared for him- 
self, his escape, and the perils and 
privations he had encountered in his 
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return to the French camp, concludin 
with a bitter complaint that for all 
this he had now no pension, but must 
work for his bread like any pekin who 
had never handled iron, save in the 
shape of a spade or a pick-axe, nor 
set foot over the borders of France all 
his days. Madame de Saverne heard 
this complaint with pain, less on ac- 
count of him who uttered it, than of 
him on whom it seemed to reflect : she 
approached the man, slipped a piece 
of gold into his hand, and said,— 

* Attribute it to the ill health of 
your king, my friend, that your claims 
have hitherto been overlooked, and 
pray for his restoration, not only for 
your own, but for France’s sake: in 
the meantime accept this trifle from 
one who honours brave men.” 

The man seemed confounded; he 
looked from face to face of his com- 
rades, as she hasted away without 
waiting for his thanks, then at the 
gold piece in his hand, then at the 
retiring figure of his benefactress, 
then at his companions again. 

* Diable !” said he, when he at last 
found speech. 

«Tis the mad lady from Avignon,” 
said one of the workmen: “she is 
come all the way hither to see the 
king, who has had the happiness to 
inspire her with a grande passion.” 

« Parbleu!” said another, “’tis a 
happiness thrown away upon him: one 
of us had known better how to profit 
by such a bonne fortune.” 

«Tis a brave lady,” cried the re- 
ceiver of the gold piece: “we will 
drink this evening to the recovery of 
her understanding.” 

‘* Ma foi!” said he that had spoken 
before, “ I would rather drink to the 
spread of her madness among the rich 
ladies of the court: they will do us 
little good as long as they have their 
senses.” 

The next day Madame de Saverne 
was accosted by a whole troop of 
workmen, each of whom related to 
her his deeds in the war, and the in- 
gratitude of his country: she gave 
something to eack of them, notwith- 
standing the strenuous remonstrances 
of her maid, who assured her that she 
was played upon, and that the most of 
the fellows had certainly never been 
out of France. 

* Suppose it so,” said Madame de 
Saverne ; “to what purpose did Hea- 


































































































































































































































































































ven give me so much fortune, and so 
few wants, if I may not give of my 
superfluity to those who have not 
enough ?” 

Manon represented that, in this 
manner, she would soon leave herself 
without any fortune, and pursued the 
subject so far, and so much in the 
tone of a governess with her pupil, 
that Madame de Saverne at length be- 
came impatient of being schooled by 
her maid, and the next morning said 
to her— 

** Manon, I have no further need of 
your services. There is what I owe 
you. Farewell.” 

** Madame cannot dismiss me before 
the end of my term,” answered the 
maid, saucily. ‘I will certainly not 
leave madame till the period of my 
engagement is expired.” 

“T am quite ready to pay you up 
to the end of the term,” said Madame 
de Saverne; “but I repeat that I 
have no occasion for your services, 
and, in short, you cannot stay with me 
any longer.” 

* We shall see,” said Manon, and 
left the room. 

In a short time she returned, accom- 
panied by an officer of police, who, 
without much ceremony, acquainted 
the lady that she could not part with 
her maid before the expiration of a 
certain term, without having what 
should seem to the police a sufficient 
cause for the proceeding. Madame de 
Saverne, of course, could not tell 
whether this was really the law of 
France, or whether she was imposed 
on : the official was a pattern of the 
plebeian insolence and brutality which 
were at that time characteristic of the 
service he belonged to; she was inti- 
midated by his ill-manners, and saw 
no resource but to await, with what 
patience she could, the lapse of the 
time specified. 

Some days after it was announced 
that the king would that evening cele- 
brate the re-establishment of his health 
by a visit to the gardens. That was 
a joyful day: Madame de Saverne de- 
corated her bust in the morning with 
a double quantity of flowers, and was 
the first in the evening to take her 
place near the door at which the king 
was to come out. People soon began 
to assemble, and she remarked, stand- 
ing not far from her, the very man 
who had accompanied her on the road 
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from Paris to Versailles, and whose 
features were sufficiently marked to 
have fixed themselves indelibly in her 
remembrance—his immense nose and 
chin, with the enormous mouth that 
gaped between them, giving him the 
appearance of a magnified nutcracker. 
The crowd gradually increased, and 
at length the Swiss guards gave the 
signal that the king was coming. Ma- 
dam de Saverne bends forward to 
catch the first glimpse ; others, crowd- 
ing from behind, push her out of the 
line, and she finds herself standing 
alone in the very midst of the passage 
which the Swiss are exerting them- 
selves to keep clear for the king; in 
the same moment she is seized by the 
*‘ nutcracker,” with the remark, that 
it is not becoming in a female to throw 
herself so in the king’s way. She re- 
presents, as well as fright and eager- 
ness will permit her, that it is not her 
fault, that she has been pressed for- 
wards by the throng, that she is satis- 
fied to stand anywhere, so she may 
have but a moment’s view of the king ; 
—in vain: the man draws her inex- 
orably away, while the crowd shouts 
its * Vive le Roi /”’—and the longed-for 
sight of majesty is snatched from her 
in the moment when she thought her- 
self sure of it. The crowd now closes 
up after the king; the throng is not 
to be penetrated ; the moment is lost ; 
Madame de Saverne can scarcely a 
back her tears,—she feels hurt, of- 
fended, mortified,—and is laughed at 
to boot, by several persons who have 
joined the nutcracker. 

Arriving, in a disconsolate mood, at 
her lodging, and involuntarily think- 
ing of the warnings of her confessor, 
she found a person awaiting her arri- 
val, who announced himself as a dis- 
charged soldier. He had lost a leg 
in the war, and was disabled for ser- 
vice; he had been, however, before 
he enlisted, an artisan, and, had he 
but a small capital, could now return 
to his former business, marry the girl 
to whom he had long been engaged, 
and live a life of industrious indepen- 
dence: the reputation of Madame de 
Saverne’s beneficence had encouraged 
him to make his circumstances known 
to her,—he was provided with the 
best testimonials—would she cast an 
eye over them, she would see that he 
enjoyed the character of a good work- 
man, and, would she assist him with 
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the loan of a small sum, he trusted, in 
the course of a few years, to be able 
repay it, with such interest as she 
might deem reasonable. 

Madame de Saverne forgot her 
vexation ; she felt that she had been 
drawn away from the spectacle by 
Providence itself, for the purpose of 
doing a beneficent action, and gave 
the man a thousand livres, which she 
told him he should repay, without in- 
terest, as soon as his industry should 
have made a rich man of him: she 
stipulated only that he should this day 
drink a glass to the king’s health, 
whose recovery he had to thank for 
what she had done for him. Theman 
would have thrown himself at her 
feet, but she retired into her sleeping- 
room to avoid his thanks. 

Immediately after, voices were heard 
in violent altercation in the antecham- 
ber: Manon, who had been playing 
the eaves-dropper while her mistress 
spoke with the invalid, was opposing 
the departure of the latter, exclaiming 
that Madame de Saverne had nothing 
to give away, that her property was 
not under her own control, that she 
was an object of surveillance, and that 
any one who received money from her 
might count upon being sent to the 
galleys. To her voice was soon added 
that of the police-officer, who de- 
manded that the money should imme- 
diately be delivered to him. On this 
the lady came out of her chamber, and 
insisted, with much indignation, that 
the man should be suffered to depart 
unmolested, and that neither her maid, 
nor any one else, should presume to 
interfere with the exercise of her 
bounty. In effect, the invalid was no 
longer hindered to depart, but both 
Manon and the policeman regarded 
the lady with looks of such strange 
meaning, that she withdrew again, 
disconcerted and perplexed, into her 
chamber, and the thought of her con- 
fessor recurred with greater force 
than ever. The rest of the day she 
occupied herself with books of devo- 
tion, and was much provoked by her 
maid, who told her it would show 
more sense to amuse herself with a 
comedy of Moliere, and that, for her 
own part, she would sooner, were she 
so happy as to be rich, give two thou- 
sand livres for a handsome gown than 
one to a wooden-legged soldier. 

The next day Madame de Saverne 
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was waited on by the nutcracker: he 
wore an official uniform, and declared 
himself sent by the police authorities 
to make inquiries concerning her for- 
tune, in consequence of the singular 
reports of which she was the subject. 
He was accompanied by another man, 
who approached the lady with an air 
half familiar, half shy, and made as if 
he would kiss her hand, but used the 
opportunity to feel her pulse. Ma- 
dame de Saverne, surprised and flur- 
ried, placed no doubt in the correct- 
ness of the business, and, as her affairs 
were in excellent order, a very brief 
inspection of her papers was sufficient 
to put the official perfectly in posses- 
sion of the state of them. A conver- 
sation on different topics ensued: the 
nutcracker’s friend, however, soon 
turned the discourse on the king, and 
the lady, in her southern openness and 
vivacity, made no secret of the great 
expectations she entertained for the 
country from the royal goodness and 
wisdom. The two men exchanged 
significant glances, and took their 
leave, saying they would do themselves 
the honour of calling on her again in 
the afternoon. 

After dinner, Madame de Saverne 
was going out for her usual promenade 
in the gardens, when the nutcracker 
came up to her as she stepped from 
the door, and said she must imme- 
diately enter a carriage which he had 
in waiting, and appear herself before 
the police authorities, to give an ac- 
count of her circumstances, and her 
business at Versailles, the account 
which he, the nutcracker, had had the 
honour to receive from her in the 
morning not having proved satisfac- 
tory. 

In vain she objected that he had no 
warrant, and that without such, and 
without consulting an advocate, she 
did not feel herself obliged to attend 
him: his answer to her hesitating re- 
presentations was, that in case she did 
not go quietly, he must take her by 
force ; and that if madame did not 
know when she was treated well, she 
would have but herself to blame for 
treatment of a different kind. At the 
same time he seized her hand; she 
cried for help; people came running 
up, among the rest the officer of police 
who had twice before interfered with 
her. One or two appeared disposed 
to befriend her, so far at least as to 
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remonstrate against the employment 
of violence to a lady of her appear- 
ance; but no sooner had the nut- 
cracker whispered a word in their 
ears, than, with shrugs and grimaces 
of pity, they drew back: the word, 
whatever it was, flew through the 
crowd, and the unfortunate lady heard 
on all sides expressions of “ Ah! c'est 
différent !” “C'est bien dommage !” 
‘© Tant pis pour elle !” 

“«‘ | beseech you,” cried she, appeal- 
ing to those who uttered these re- 
marks, “what is it they charge me 
with ?—what are they going to do 
with me ?” 

Her distress was so great, her looks 
and her accents so piteous, that the 
eyes of many of the by-standers filled 
with tears. The officials, however, were 
proof against all appeals to the feel- 
ings; and the nutcracker, weary of 
delay, seized her about the waist, and, 
with the help of the policeman, was 
lifting her into the carriage, when, 
indignation and despair giving her 
strength, she resisted with such good 
effect, that not only did she extricate 
herself from their grasp, but left them, 
amid the “ bravos!” of the crowd, with 
bloody marks of her prowess on both 
ill-favoured faces, while staggering, 
breathless, exhausted, she fled back 
into her chamber. Her foes did not 
pursue her, but two other men entered 
the chamber: she asked their business, 
but a shrug was the only answer: they 
seated themselves in silence, and, even 
when night came on, did not quit the 
chamber. Madame de Saverne now 
saw the error she had committed in 
avoiding to make any acquaintance in 
the place ; she called the landlord,— 
no one came; she attempted to quit 
the room,—the men silently placed 
themselves between her and the door, 
and, with expressive shrugs, forbid her 
the passage. ; 

Seeing now that she had no choice 
but to pass the night in the presence 
of these extraordinary intruders, she 
resolved to sit up, and employ herself 
in writing letters to her confessor, and 
to some of her relations at Lyons. 
Her mind, however, was too much 
disturbed to allow her to write any 
coherent account of her situation : 
she could give only vague hints of 
mysterious danger, which she hoped 
might induce her friends to come to 
her relief. In fact, she did not know 
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what to make of the way in which she 
was treated ; and the bewilderment in 
which she wrote gave to her letters 
the character of a fantastic romance, 
which might awaken grave doubts as 
to the sanity of the writer. Before 
she had finished, a carriage drove up 
to the hotel, and, presently after, several 
men entered the room, and, coming up 
to her, bound her with strange ban- 
dages, which deprived her of all power 
of motion: in the mean time, one of 
the men took her desk, while another 
locked her presses, and read through 
the letters she had been writing. She 
attempted to cry out, but a bandage 
was immediately fixed over her mouth: 
she now gave up all resistance, a hand- 
kerchief was bound across her eyes, 
she was wrapped in a cloak, carried 
out of the hotel, and placed in a car- 
riage, which immediately drove off at 
full speed. Overpowered by fatigue 
and drowsiness, she sank more than 
once into a troubled sleep, but the 
jolting of the carriage as often awaked 
her. She could not, however, calcu- 
late how far she had journeyed when 
the carriage stopped, and she was 
lifted out, and carried up several 
flights of stairs into a chamber, where 
the bandages were removed from her 
eyes, mouth, and limbs. 

“Where am 1?” were the first 
words she uttered on regaining the 
powers of speech. 

The men who had carried her away 
made no answer, but pointed to a bed 
which, with two others, formed the 
entire furniture of the room, and then 
withdrew. The bed to which the men 
had pointed was unoccupied, but out 
of each of the others an odd-looking 
face peered at her, with an absurd sort 
of over-wise expression, and with a 
multitude of winks, and other signs of 
intelligence, that made the poor lady’s 
heart die within her. 

‘* Madame la Baronne wishes to 
know where she is,” said one of her 
strange room-fellows, as soon as the 
men had disappeared: ‘1 have the 
honour to inform madame that she is 
at the court of the king of Ivetot: 
madame is appointed third lady of 
the bed-chamber to the Princess Ho- 
querlin: I have the honour to felicitate 
Madame la Baronne”— 

* We have ratber to felicitate our- 
selves, Madame la Comtesse,” broke in 
the other tenant of the room, “on the 
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accession of Madame la Barvnne to 
our society, which she was formed to 
adorn. Yes, madame,” proceeded she, 
addressing herself to Madame de Sa- 
verne, “I, the Duchesse de St. Chari- 
vari, welcome you to the sphere for 
which the great qualities of your head 
and heart so eminently qualify you, 
and of which 1 hope long to see you 
the ornament.” 

The two women now gabbled in- 
coherently and together, vying with 
each other in noise, till steps were 
heard approaching the door, at the 
sound of which they became still: the 
door was opened, a man of a surly 
expression of countenance appeared, 
fixed a significant regard for a few 
seconds on the two women, and dis- 
appeared again without speaking a 
word. From that moment all was 
silent in the chamber. 

In the morning, Madame de Saverne 
endeavoured to collect herself, to re- 
strain her natural impetuosity, to call 
her prudence into exercise, and to 
show, if the place she was in was, as 
she suspected, a mad-house, that she 
had been brought into it by mistake. 
She had succeeded in bringing herself 
to a very composed frame of mind, 
when the same person entered the 
room who had visited her at Versailles 
with the nutcracker. He was accom- 
panied by several young men, who 
called him “ Monsieur le docteur,” and 
who themselves had the appearance of 
students, their study, as it seemed, at 
this moment, being to give themselves 
an air of great wisdom and experience 
before the patients. One of these 
luminaries approached Madame de 
Saverne, and asked her if she did 
not consider the king the handsomest 
man in France. 

‘“‘ His majesty,” she ee “is not 
merely the handsomest, but the wisest 
and the best man in France, but he has 
some very bad servants.” 

The moment she said this, the doc- 
tor made a sign to a couple of men 
who stood at the door ; they advanced, 
laid hold on the lady, and placed her 
in a kind of wheel, in which she was 
whirled about so frightfully, that she 
thought her last moment was come. 
When taken out, she was asked what 
she thought of the king now. In utter 
exhaustion, she faltered out— 

** He cannot protect all his children, 
God help us!” 


* You see,” observed the doctor, 
“she is already more rational. Con- 
tinue the treatment every day. Her 
madness is the result of a sedentary 
life, acting upon a mind disturbed by 
political enthusiasm and unsatisfied 
love.” 

While the doctor proceeded learn- 
edly to descant upon her case, Madame 
de Saverne’s eyes opened to the whole 
extent of her misery: she was looked 
on as a maniac, and saw herself, as the 
consequence of this fatal mistake, de- 
prived both of fortune and liberty. 
Who, thought she, could have set on 
foot such a report? Was it a piece of 
malice devised by Manon, in revenge 
for her mistress’s intention of part- 
ing with her? Or was it a plot of 
somebody's to get possession of her 
fortune? Could any of her relations 
be so wicked? The conversation of 
the doctor’s booby pupils soon fur- 
nished a solution of the riddle which 
so perplexed her: it was, she learned, 
her veneration for the king that had 
given the first ground of suspicion 
that she was insane, her extraordinary 
munificence had strengthened it, and 
the solitude in which she lived had 
been held conclusive. Had she every 
where railed at Louis as the author of 
all the woes of France, the oppressor 
and afflicter of his subjects in every 
possible and impossible way,—had she 
spent her fortune on dress, and her 
time in the theatre and the assembly,— 
had she lived without doing good to 
any mortal in this world, and without 
thinking of the next, a doubt would 
never have been entertained of the 
soundness of her mind; but to revere 
the king, to give her money to people 
who had nothing to give her for it but 
their prayers, and, above all, to pass 
the greater part of her time at home! — 
what Parisian could require more un- 
equivocal proofs of madness ? 

But might not she make the whole 
matter clear to the doctor? Alas! 
the doctor was not a man to whom it 
was easy to make anything clear. 
Again, and again, she made the at- 
tempt, but hardly had she spoken three 
words on the subject when the doctor 
smiled with an air of great sagacity, 
and ordered her into the dreaded 
wheel. Her courage grew with des- 
pair; no whirling could silence her 
complaints; she was plunged in water 
till half-drowned, but the first use 
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she made of her breath was to renew 
her indignant remonstrance. At last, 
the doctor with expressions of heart- 
felt compassion, declared her incu- 
rable. She could not feel angry with 
him ; it was evident that he wished to 
do her good. He would, no doubt, 
have made an excellent horse doctor ; 
his own evil genius, and that of man- 
kind, had willed that his patients 
should be human. With horror she 
looked foward to the consequences of 
his verdict: confinement for life 
seemed to be her inevitable destiny. 
The thought of putting an end to so 
wretched an existence presented itself, 
and she sat with her face buried in 
her hands, when a voice, which she had 
heard before, startled her. It was the 
nutcracker, who, as he said, could no 
longer withstand the interest which 
prompted him to see her. The sym- 
pathy he expressed in her woeful des- 
tiny inspired her with a sudden con- 
fidence, and she entreated him to say 
if there were no means—if there was 
no hope of deliverance for her. 

One way, he replied, there might 
be—and but one; but he doubted if 
she would embrace it. 

What a doubt! there was no way 
from which she would shrink: worse 
than death it could scarcely be; and 
she was already resolved that death 
should release her from her misery, if 
no means less fearful offered. 

The nutcracker flattered himself 
she would find the means he had to 
propose infinitely less fearful than 
death: he confessed that her beauty 
had touched his heart from the moment 
he had first seen her; he believed 
she was no more mad than himself; 
but the doctor was a fool, and the 
intendant of police, who had given the 
warrant for her being taken thither, 
was another ; for the rest, they were 
both de bons diables, particular friends 
of his (the nutcracker’s) ; and, in fact, 
he could do anything with them he 
pleased ;—a word from him would 
bring the sanest man in Paris into 
that house, or get the maddest in- 
mate it contained out of it. Now, 
that word should be spoken before 
another hour was past, if Madame de 
Saverne would, in short, marry him. 
+» The lady suppressed a shudder: it 
was at once plain to her by whose 
machinations she had been brought 
into this abode of despair, and for 
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what purpose: she saw, however, the 
advantages which the scoundrel’s pro- 
posal offered, and resolved to avail 
herself of them. 

«* But my papers,” said she; “ I 
know not into what hands they are 
fallen: if they be lost, you will have 
in me a portionless wife.” 

“* A dieu ne plaise!” said he; * the 
papers are safe in my hands: I in- 
tended to deliver them up to your 
friends, in case you had really turned 
out to be mad; but as that, happily, 
is not the case, we will keep them for 
ourselves,‘and your fortune, mon ange, 
will enable me to retire from the 
fatigues of office, and to cultivate the 
milder virtues in that domestic life, 
which I have ever believed to be their 
most congenial soil.” 

“IT can never live at Paris,” said 
Madame de Saverne, “ it has been 
the scene of too many horrors to me. 
Will you go with me to Avignon? 
You have heard, no doubt, of Pe- 
trarch’s grotto.” 

The nutcracker exclaimed in ecstacy 
that his fiancée was the most adorable 
of her sesque—that the south had ever 
been the object of his longings—that 
Petrarch was his idol. The lady ex- 
pressed her joy to find that their 
tastes were so completely in unison : 
she proposed that their union should 
be solemnized at Avignon, and added, 
that he must see if the doctor could 
not be induced to bear them company ; 
it would grieve her, she said, to have 
no opportunity of marking her senti- 
ments towards one who, though with- 
out thinking it, had been the occasion 
of their forming this alliance. The 
nutcracker declared it his greatest 
happiness to conform to her wishes in 
every respect, and undertook to an- 
swer for the doctor’s readiness to ac- 
company them. He then talked of 
the house they could keep—the esta- 
blishment they could maintain—the 
style in which they could live, for 
he had made himself accurately ac- 
quainted with her circumstances, and 
was, for the rest, too fatuously vain 
to harbour a moment’s suspicion that 
she could mean to play him a trick. 

The next day he came to take 
Madame de Saverne away as incurable. 
He told the keepers that he had to 
conduct her to the hospital for idiots ; 
but, instead of this, he brought her to 
Versailles, that she might look over 
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her effects, and pack up for the journey 
as expeditiously as possible. 

She found everything except her 
desk—packed up everything except 
the king’s bust, which she could not 
look at without an inward horror. 
Her fortune, consisting chiefly in 
papers, but papers as good as cash, 
the nutcracker had taken into his own 
custody, otherwise she might have 
been tempted to set off without him, 
though in so doing she would have 
had to forego the best part of her 
revenge. However, in less than a 
week he came, accompanied by the 
doctor, and announced himself ready 
for the journey. The doctor was 
astonished to find his former patient 
so completely recovered, and con- 
gratulated both her and himself very 
heartily thereupon: he took all the 
credit of her cure, as was reasonable, 
to himself, and gave her to understand 
that that admirable wheel, of the 
virtues of which her restored under- 
standing would, he trusted, prove a 
lasting monument, was an invention of 
his own. Madame de Saverne made 
her acknowledgments, and assured 
him that, once at Avignon, she would 
give him proofs that she had not 
forgot his wheel, and that he himself 
should have cause to remember, as 
long as he lived, his having put her 
into it. 

In setting off she observed where 
the nutcracker put her desk, and on 
the journey took care not to lose sight 
of it. The chief topic of conversa- 
tion on the way was the police, of the 
omnipotence, omniscience, omnipre- 
sence, and other divine attributes, of 
which, the nutcracker took great pains 
to give her an adequate idea. He ex- 
plained to her that, in the present 
disjointed condition of the times, the 
police was, in reality, the only power 
in the state, all others, even royalty 
itself, subsisting only so long as the 
police thought it expedient to sustain 
them; all hotel and lodging-house 
keepers, all servants, all ladies’, and 
other maids, were, he said, in its pay. 
Thus, nothing was hid from it: in 
your own house, or in public places, 
you were equally under its eye; it 
was in the secret of all your plans, 
which, unknown to you, it either im- 
peded or furthered according as they 
contravened or fell in with its own. 
These revelations filled the poor lady 
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with new uneasiness; the very air of 
France seemed to her to_ breathe 
espionage and treachery, and she did 
not feel at her ease till she once more 
saw the papal arms, and found herself 
within the gates of Avignon. 

Her betrothed and their mutual 
friend, the doctor, she obliged to make 
her house their quarters; and, with 
downcast eyes, if not exactly with 
blushes, she told the former that she 
would speak with her confessor the 
same day, on the subject nearest her 
heart. The nutcracker warbled airs 
out of Armida; his soul was lapped 
in Elysian hopes—he seemed to him- 
self another Petrarch, and talked the 
doctor half mad about his Laura. He 
had no longer any anxiety about the 
desk with the papers, which he now 
considered as safe in its mistress’s 
hands as in his own, and Madame de 
Saverne took care to have it conveyed 
out of his reach. 

When the confessor came she wept, 
not less for joy at seeing him again, 
than for the recollection of the suffer- 
ings to which her disregard of his 
warnings had exposed her. On her 
calling him a prophet, he showed her 
a louis d'or, and said— 

* Look, my daughter, how clear is 
the impress of wisdom and goodness 
on these royal features !—how - 

“ For God’s sake, reverend father,” 
cried the poor lady, “do not put me 
in mind that every piece of coin bears 
that fatal head, or the very touch 
of money will fill me with horror as 
long as | live!” 

** Ay,” said the monk, “’tis better 
living under the triple crown than 
under the single. I know all that has 
happened: a brother of mine, who 
sought you in Paris, but came too late, 
told me the whole story. Never mind; 
bring your friends this evening to the 
monastery—tell them I will perform 
the ceremony in my own church at 
once, according to the custom here. 
Don’t say a word against my plans: 
you may be very sure I would rather 
marry you to the devil than to one of 
these miscreants—but I have a sur- 
prize in store not only for ces mes- 
sieurs, but for yourself also.” 

How enraptured was the betrothed 
man when he heard that he was to be 
married in a few hours, and thought 
that the well-known desk, with its 
precious contents, would so shortly be 
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his own. He told the lady he hoped 
to place the police of Avignon ona 
similar footing to that of Paris, and 
promised the doctor the superintend- 
ence of all the mad-houses in the 
pope’s dominions. 

* Your wheel shall be heard of, mon 
vieur,” cried he, clapping his friend on 
the back: “these Avignon folks will 
long remember our visit to them.” 

«| dare prophecy they will,” said 
Madame de Saverne. 

How stately was the strut of our 
nutcracker as he walked at the side of 
his fair fiancée to the monastery church. 
With how ineffable an air of import- 
ance did he enter the confessional, 
which he seemed to look upon asa 
sort of subsidiary police-office. The 
confession on his part was a mere 
form ; he had really no sins to confess, 
for, as to the trick he had played on 
Madame de Saverne, he termed it an 
ingenious gallantry. The only penance 
the confessor gave him was to say six 
paternosters in a dark place. 

“ He takes me for a baby,” chuckled 
the nutcracker, inwardly, “that a dark 
cave should frighten me to mend my 
ife.” 

To add to his amusement, he was 
speedily joined by the doctor, to whom 
a similar penance had been prescribed, 
and the two esprits forts, hugely tickled 
at the folly of these priest-ridden 
Avignonese, entered together into a 
partitioned place adjoining the church, 
and perfectly dark : the door was forth- 
with locked upon them. 

** Ca sent diablement !” muttered the 
nutcracker—“ what sort of a place 
have they brought us to?” 

“ Parbleu,” said the doctor, “ I will 
tell you what it smells of ; oui c'est ga, 
it smells of asses—’tis a stable.” 

“A very good place to pray in,” 
laughed the nutcracker ; “ what if we 
were to pray—hee haw! hee haw! 
Methinks that is the natural language 
of the devout.” 

“He is an ass that prays at all,” 
replied the doctor. “I will take the 
liberty of changing my paternosters 
into something I am more at home in,” 
and he began to chaunt in an under 
tone— 


‘** Malbrouk s’en va-t-en guerre, 
Ta ron ton, ta ron ton, ta ron taine.” 


“ Ma = f’ said the nutcracker, 
* six Malbrouks will make me quite as 
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good a Catholic as six paternosters,” 
and he chimed in with a second to the 
doctor. 

« But what the devil is this?” cried 
the doctor—* I feel the ground move. 
Mon Dieu! ’tis certainly an earth- 
quake |” 

“ An earthquake!” exclaimed the 
nutcracker, in terror. “ Help!—the 
door! Pitiful heavens! and we are 
locked up here, and no one within 
hearing. Help!—the door! Pour 
l'amour de dieu !—the door !"’ 

Cursing Petrarch, and vowing in 
his inmost soul that nothing should 
induce him, once Madame de Saverne’s 
fortune was legally his, to tarry another 
day in the sunny south, the nutcracker 
as well as his co-penitent, bawled en- 
ergetically for deliverance: the hor- 
rid thought occurred to them, that the 
monks had fled from the cloister, and 
that they were doomed to be buried in 
its ruins. They now began to gabble 
paternosters in earnest, as the motion 
of the floor beneath them became every 
moment more violent, and the awful 
termination seemed nearer. Their situa- 
tion, however, was not quite so despe- 
rate as their fears represented; the 
floor moved, not from the effect of an 
earthquake, but from that of their 
own frantic jumps; for, in short, 
they were in the great tread-wheel that 
worked the oil-mill of the monastery, 
and in which many and many a couple 
of asses had done duty before them. 
They soon perceived this, and if the 
discovery in some measure quieted 
their terrors, it did not prove particu- 
larly flattering to their vanity. Having 
once begun to move, they could not 
check themselves ; the confessor, imme- 
diately on their entering the wheel, had 
had the bolts withdrawn which kept it 
still, their weight was then sufficient 
to set it in motion, and their tread 
increased its speed every moment. 
Swifter and swifter it rolled ; the two 
penitents were obliged to run, to 
avoid being thrown on their faces; 
the mill went merrily, and, when all 
was in full action, a shutter was re- 
moved, light streamed in upon our 
labourers, and the confessor, with 
Madame de Saverne, appeared look- 
ing in upon them at a grating. 

“*My children,” said the monk, 
“you are giving yourselves a deal of 
trouble. You will never get through 
your paternosters at this rate !”” 
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“TI never thought a Frenchman 
would let his bride wait so long,” said 
the lady ; “ I begin to find this weari- 
some, and, if monsieur is much longer 
at his devotions, J shall hardly think 
myself good enough to be the wife of 
so pious a man.” 

The nutcracker attempted to reply, 
but could only gasp out broken syl- 
lables in tones scarcely human. The 
monks came running to see what was 
going on, and exulted like schoolboys : 
they only saw the joke, and did not 
know that this was the punishment of 
the crimes which these wretches had 
committed against the lady. 

“If that does not cure you,” said 
the confessor to the doctor, * you are 
incurably a fool—if that does not re- 
form you,” to the nutcracker, “ you 
are incurably a villain.” 

A young officer now appeared, who 
was presented by the confessor to 
Madame de Saverne as his brother. 
She was surprised, blushed, and said— 

«1 have already had the pleasure of 
the acquaintance of monsieur, but why 
have I never seen or heard from you 
since the death of my husband? As 
long as he lived, indeed, I could not 
permit your importunities, but” 

‘I believed myself hated,” said the 
officer, “and ventured not to approach 
you again.” 

“ A foolish modesty,” said the con- 
fessor ; “ you would neither of you 
listen to me, and, therefore, have both 
had to suffer. You shall now marry 
at once for penance, if ce monsieur, 
there in the wheel, has nothing against 
%" 

“ No—no,” cried the nutcracker. 

‘¢ He says no, no,” cried the confes- 
sor; “he will not consent; ‘tis a 
pity ; he must wheel it a little longer.” 

« Yes—yes—I con—sent,” gasped 
the jilted man. 

«© A la bonne heure !” said the con- 
fessor. You see he is already more 
rational! I begin to think our doc- 
tor’s mode of treatment here, no such 
bad thing, after all. Well, this hon- 
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ourable lady yields to her destiny, and 
youtwo sinners shall be witnesses of her 
happiness, and afterwards be escorted 
by our police over the frontier, unless 
monsieur le docteur would prefer an 
engagement in the monastery, and 
take his turn at our mill ?” 

The doctor cried “ No—no!” and 
the confessor added— 

‘For the trouble you have taken, 
gentlemen both, in escorting madame 
home, she requests that you will ac- 
cept of a very handsome bust of his 
majesty, King Louis the Sixteenth, 
which she has left behind her at Ver- 
sailles, as a monument of her visit 
to that place: in lieu thereof, we will 
place an image of St. Peter in the 
chamber of madame.” 

The witnesses came in a piteous 
condition out of the wheel; the nut- 
cracker’s wedding-coat was burst at 
every seam, and the doctor declared, 
with many sighs, that he had never 
had an idea before of the effects of 
his own invention; he now saw how 
infallible means it must be for making 
mad people sane; for it had been 
within a little of making him, a sane 
mad-doctor, mad. 

The marriage followed, after which 
the two witnesses malgré eux, were 
conducted over the papal frontier. 
The next day at dinner, the confessor 
said to his sister-in-law— 

“Now, is not the surveillance of a 
confessor, after all, more endurable 
than the surveillance of an unprincipled 
policeman? And are not our fasts 
more bearable than the curatives in- 
vented by such a doctor for other 
people, but which he never tries on 
himself? Would that all charlatan 
legislators were obliged to try the ef- 
fects of their blockhead fancies on 
themselves first, like those gentle- 
men, before they bring mankind into 
temptation and desperation with them!” 

To which, when we think of poor- 
laws and their makers and administra- 
tors, how can we but yield our cor- 
dialest Amen? 
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RAPHAEL’S 


TAPESTRIES. 


BY CARL LUDWIG FERNOW. 


Amone the innumerable religious fes- 
tivals of modern Rome, which, in the 
course of the year, employ almost in- 
cessantly the pious idleness of her 
priests, as well as people, and help to 
throw the charm of variety over the 
dull sameness of their daily exercises 
of devotion, the feast of Corpus 
Christi claims, in more than one re- 
spect, to be particularly distinguished. 
The dazzling pomp of the solemnly 
splendid procession, by which the head 
of the church, with an immense train 
of cardinals, bishops, prelates, and 
monks of the different orders, does 
honour to this day—the orientally 
Gothic character of the sacred pageant 
—the interminable train of followers, 
slowly moving under the festally de- 
corated colonnade of St. Peter’s, and 
the adjoining streets—the majestic 
group of the pope, as he sweeps past, 
arrayed in gorgeous robes of satin, 
kneeling under a canopy before the 
consecrated host, and borne, like a 
visible Deity, above the heads of the 
countless multitudes—the!solemn sound 
of the bells—the throng of human 
beings swaying to and fro—all unite 
to form a spectacle, unique of its 
kind, for the observer of human na- 
ture, who has never before had an op- 
portunity of seeing the power of reli- 
gious delusion acting on a grand 
scale, for it is in Rome only that super- 
stition can celebrate atriumph over rea- 
son so brilliant as this. And although 
this reflection may keep the spectator 
cool in the midst of the universal 
extacy which seizes on the multitude 
around him, still can he not altogether 
steel his feelings against the over- 
whelming influence which rules, with 
magic power, the hearts of all about 
him. As the imposing group sweeps 
by, and on a sudden all around sink 
upon their knees, and beat their 
breasts—even he cannot resist the 
mysterious awe which steals over him. 
But as little can reason respect or ap- 
prove of this mummery, however 
holy and venerable it may appear, 


when clothed in the garb of religion, 
as she can admire the tricks of the 
juggler, who exhibits the mysterious 
powers of nature to the ignorant eyes 
of the wondering multitude. For this 
reason, this dazzling magnificence, 
like every other pleasure which affords 
no aliment to the spirit, leaves a void 
in the mind, and the disagreeable feel- 
ing of an imagination exhausted and 
overstrained by the rapid succession of 
so many different objects. We feel 
in this, as in all the other religious 
solemnities of Rome, that to have 
seen them once is enough. 

But, at the same time, this festival 
offers one source of enjoyment, of 
which none could easily weary—an 
enjoyment which exalts the soul to 
nobler feelings, which refreshes the 
mind, and for the sake of which every 
friend of the beautiful will look for- 
ward to its return in each succeeding 
year with ever new delight. This en- 
joyment is derived from the tapestries 
of Raphael, which, during the solem- 
nity, are hung up in the hall which 
leads from St. Peter’s into the vatican. 
They are only visible during these 
few days, and the rarity of the spec- 
tacle, quickens the attention of the 
spectator, and gives a higher value 
to the quickly-fleeting hours.* 

We have here an opportunity of 
observing the universal and powerful 
effect of these works on the feelings 
even of the lowest classes, and to con- 
vince ourselves that Raphael, no less 
than Homer, was, in his art, a poet 
of the people. The space before the 
preaching of Paul at Athens, before 
the adoration of the Wise men, the 
Ananias, and still more, that before 
the Massacre of the Infants, is rarely 
unoccupied by spectators from among 
the common people, who clearly show, 
by the vivacity with which they com- 
municate their feelings to each other, 
the lively interest they take in these 
subjects, familiar as they are to them 
froin childhood, and sanctified to their 
feelings through religion. And yet, 


* The tapestries are now to be seen daily, at stated hours, in one of the galle- 
ries of the vatican reserved for the pope’s private use. 
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the best of these tapestries, as they 

now appear, are but faint shadows of 
their originals, seven of which, known 

as Raphael’s Cartoons, are still pre- 

served in England. Of these, Ri- 

chardson, the only person of his day 

who spoke of these great works in de- 

tail, and in a manner worthy of them, 

with great probability maintains that 

they are calculated to convey a higher 

idea of Raphael’s mind, than even the 
frescos in the Stanze of the vatican. 

But, despite all they have suffered in 
the tasteless hands of the tapestry- 
workers—despite the many and great 

faults of drawing, the faded colouring, 
which has destroyed all harmony and 
keeping, and the hardness of outline 
by which the expression is frequently 
disfigured even to caricature—despite 
the absence of all that can merely 
please the senses, they yet afford an 
artistic enjoyment so full, so profound, 
that, enchanted by the still living ex- 
cellence, which all these disfigurements 
cannot efface, we only wonder the 
more at the fertility and grandeur of 
Raphael’s genius, as seen beneath this 
lowly garb. 

The absolute want of all the attrac- 
tions of a careful and finished execu- 
tion, and of other mechanical merit— 
nay, the evident prejudice the very 
spirit of these works has sustained in 
form, expression, and the sensuous 
harmony of the whole—yet powerless 
as they have been to destroy their in- 
trinsic excellence, must lead every ob- 
server to the conviction that the true 
merit of a dramatic painting, how 
much soever its mechanical finish 
may delight, must be independent of 
those external advantages and defects 
which have regard merely to the sen- 
suous effect of a work of art. This 
remark, which must often have been 
forced upon the student by most of 
Raphael’s works in the Stanze and 
Loggie of the vatican, and in the 
Farnesina, finds its fullest confirmation 
here. If we compare the esthetic 
merit of these tapestries with their 


mechanical execution, we must admit 
that, on the one hand, they are 
amongst the most admirable—on the 
other, among the most miserable pro- 
ductions of modern art. And if the 
high wsthetic enjoyment which every 
renewed study of Raphael’s works 
only makes more complete, the more 
intimate we grow with their spirit, 
be compared with the satisfaction 
afforded by the greatest masterpieces 
of a bold or pleasing pencil, united 
with all the charm of harmonious light 
and colour ; if we weigh the best of 
these tapestries in the balance of 
genuine criticism against the most 
praised of Correggio’s paintings (con- 
noisseurs will shudder at the compari- 
son !), to each in its kind we must con- 
cede a high degree of excellence ; to 
Correggio the palm for charming the 
senses through the magic harmony of 
his colour ; but our souls, our human 
feeling will do homage to the higher 
merit of Raphael, even in these faded 
tapestries, and award to him the prize 
for beauty.* 

So true is it that every work of art 
which springs fresh from living feel- 
ing, even that of the loftiest and most 
cultivated minds, provided only that 
it bear the genuine impress of nature, 
not that of mere learning or mystical 
obscurity, will speak intelligibly to the 
heart and feelings of every human 
being, we may confidently assert that 
a work of art, and of dramatic paint- 
ing especially, which wants this uni- 
versal intelligibility, this power to 
touch the universal human heart, whe- 
ther by the pure interest of its subject, 
or by its sublimity or its beauty, has 
signally failed in reaching the true aim 
of all art. 

The language of the formative arts 
must be universally intelligible, inas- 
much as it rests upon nothing artifi- 
cial or conventional; it employs signs 
which are natural and easily compre- 
hended by all, and the most interesting 
subjects which lie within their sphere, 
and those which they, from their very 


* Although this conviction is unchanged after a residence in Dresden, where the 


genius of Correggio shines forthin its greatest splendour, it is far from the author’s 
desire to undervalue his great merit, unique in its kind, and which deserves sincere 
respect and admiration. True criticism in art, however, is nothing but the judg- 
ment passed on every work according to the degree of relation in which it stands 
to the true aim of art. A work of art may be very defective, and yet satisfy the 
HIGHER demands of art, and, on the contrary, it may be very perfect of its kind, 
yet leave these higher demands of art unsatisfied. 
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nature, can most perfectly express— 
namely, particular characters and 
states of the mind, as they betray 
themselves by visible changes in the 
human form, are intelligible to every 
man by means of his physiognomical 
and sympathetic instinct. If the 
artist keeps this aim steadily in view, 
and by the aid of well cultivated 
talents, exemplifies it happily in beau- 
tiful creations, his works, even though 
their precise subjects may not be un- 
derstood, will be intelligible in every 
age, to every class, because they are 
the expression of our common human 
nature, which remains one and the 
same, under all the various modifica- 
tions of artificial manners, The uni- 
versal coincides here with the indivi- 
dual so wonderfully, that the language 
of the formative arts may thus almost 
vie with the language of poetry, in 
other respects so superior. 

Poetry in her creations is compelled 
to employ artificial and abstract signs 
which are peculiar to some one people 
only, and that which she can most per- 
fectly express by their aid, are thoughts 
and ideas—in other words, concep- 
tions; these the poet clothes in the 
graceful drapery of sentiment and figu- 
rative language, in order to present 
them in a clear and visible form to the 
inner perceptions of others. Works 
of poetry therefore may justly demand 
a higher degree of cultivation and 
elevation of mind in him who assumes 
to enjoy them. This is particularly 
true in periods of high cultivation, and 
they can only be intelligible and attrac- 
tive to the lower classes when their 
subjects are taken out of their own 
sphere and out of the circle of their 
daily life. The most sublime ideas 
in Klopstock’s odes, the most admi- 
rable scenes of Schiller’s Don Carlos, 
the most beautiful passages of Goethe’s 
Iphigenia, or Tasso, would leave un- 
moved the hearts of the uneducated 
multitude, because they are to them 
unintelligible. Not so Raphael’s Mas- 
sacre of the Innocents, his Paul preach- 
ing at Athens, the Sorcerer Elymas 
struck blind, the Adoration of the 
Shepherds, &c. &c. ; to every one who 
beholds them, to the untutored peasant 
as to the cultivated citizen, they are 
alike intelligible, through the extraordi- 
nary clearness of the action, the won- 
derful truth of expression. They at 
once come home to every human heart, 


and tell their story in characters 
which could need no interpreter, even 
though the precise event were not 
known to us, and this too without 
sacrificing to this popular interest any 
of the higher demands of art. 

The popular character of Raphael’s 
works (a quality very different from 
the common-place which belongs to the 
Dutch school) is justified by the fact, 
that while they satisfy the refined taste 
of the connoisseur by the higher beau- 
ties of style in composition, drawing, and 
the judicious combination of the sepa- 
rate parts into an artistic and beautiful 
whole, they touch and delight the un- 
taught mind by the unadorned sim- 
plicity and clearness of the composi- 
tion, and the wondrous truth which 
pervades every action and expres- 
sion. 

To suppose that an artist can com- 
pensate by other kinds of excellence, by 
ingenuity and learning, by brilliant 
tints, by unmeaning ornament, and a 
masterly pencil, or even by a passionate 
exuberant fancy, rioting in over- 
charged composition, for the absence 
of that true and living expression 
which alone makes a dramatic work its 
own interpreter, seems to argue an igno- 
rance of art scarcely needing a refu- 
tation. Indeed, it could hardly be 
credited that such a supposition could 
be made seriously, did not experience 
prove, not merely that the so-called 
connoisseurs, but even that artists 
themselves must be of this opinion, 
since the latter produce works in which 
these false but dazzling qualities pre- 
vail, at the cost of all that is essen- 
tial in which no soul is to be found; 
whilst all that is technical, all the 
meretricious charm of colour is carried 
to the height of perfection, and the 
former are ever ready to praise them. 
But never can the charms of mere 
external sensuous beauty and finish 
compensate for the spiritual life of 
natural expression, which is the essen- 
tial element of every dramatic repre- 
sentation. The works of Raphael 
afford, as we have already said, the 
plainest proof that all the mere exter- 
nal merits of a picture, however great 
the technical skill they presuppose in 
the painter, however desirable they 
may justly be for a perfect picture, 
still are in themselves neither the 
essence of painting, nor are they of 
such importance as to pretend to supply 
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the want of those qualities which are 
essential and intrinsic. 

In a work of art, the aim of which 
is to delineate man, and in which 
therefore, MAN in the whole compass of 
the idea, and always, as an active and 
a sentient being, is necessarily the 
principal subject, no other object, how- 
ever excellent, no other interest should 
make itself predominant. Every thing, 
all skill in execution, all science and 
learning, should modestly and unas- 
sumingly give place to the expressive 
and beautiful delineation of the sub- 
ject; no theatrical grouping, no un- 
meaning effect of beautifully blended 
tints, no juggling play of dazzling 
lights and shadows should be allowed 
to bribe the senses at the cost of truth, 
no specious technical skill blind the 
judgment, at the cost of feeling. Pure 
and artless as caught from living 
nature, yet clothed in artistic beauty, 
to satisfy the taste refined through 
the ideal, the picture must penetrate 
to the soul of the spectator, it must 
satisfy the senses, but it must do more 
—it must also satisfy the spirit; it 
must harmoniously quicken and de- 
light the mind in all its varied powers. 
If the subject of a picture has no true 
interest, it is powerless to move the 
heart, or elevate the mind and feelings 
above the low sphere of daily life; 
such a picture is an aimless work of 
art, unworthy of its name, even were 
it irradiated by the magic light of a 
Correggio, conceived with all the learn- 
ing of a Mengs, and touched by the 
minute pencil of a Denner. It is only 
when a painting appears no longer as 
a work of art, but as nature herself 
arrayed in ideal beauty, that it fulfils 
its true aim, and reaches the true sum- 
mit of art. 

The number of tapestries bearing 
Raphael’s name, which yearly adorn 
the hall of the vatican, during the 
solemnization of the festival, amounts 
to one andtwenty. It may be doubted 
whether the cartoons for all of them, 
were actually painted by Raphael him- 
self, since no cotemporary writer has 
mentioned their number. We shall, 
however, consider them all his works ; 
for though unequal in merit, none 
altogether belie such an origin, and 
even the worst bear traces, in the com- 
position, of his presiding spirit. For 
these Raphael may havegiven merely the 
first slight sketch, which was afterwards 
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executed in the full size by his scho- 
lars, more or less injured through the 
unequal skill of the tapestry-workers. 
If, however, we cannot point out with 
certainty the precise share which 
Raphael’s own hand has had in these 
works, at least we may endeavour to 
judge them correctly, on their own 
merits, independent of the master’s 
name. We subjoin a brief enumeration 
of their subjects, arranged according 
to our estimate; but in the further 
progress of this essay, we shall con- 
fine our remarks exclusively to the 
more excellent of the series. 


1. Paul Preaching at Athens. 

2. The Death of Ananias. 

3. Paul Striking the Sorcerer Ely- 
mas, blind. 

4, 5,6. The Massacre of the Inno- 
cents, in three tapestries, of which 
two only are of distinguished excellence. 

7. The people of Lystra offer sacri- 
fice to Paul and Barnabas. 

8. The Resurrection of Christ. 

9. Christ Delivering the keys to the 
Apostle Peter, with the words, ‘* Feed 
my Sheep.” 

10. The Adoration of the Three 
Kings. 

1l. Peter and John Healing the 
Lame Man at the Gate of the Temple. 

12. The Miraculous Draught of 
Fishes. 

13. The Conversion of Paul. 

14. The Adoration of the Shep- 
herds. 

15. The Presentation of the Infant 
Christ in the Temple. 

16. The Stoning of St. Stephen. 

17. Christ at table with the Dis- 
ciples at Emmaus. 

18. The Pouring Out of the Holy 
Spirit. 

19. The Ascension of Christ. 

20. Christ appearing to Mary Mag- 
dalene, as the Gardener. 

21. Christ Delivering the, Souls of 
the Fathers out of Purgatory. 


Without going into a circumstantial 
description of these works, which with- 
out an opportunity for personal exami- 
nation would rather fatigue than bene- 
fit the reader, we shall only enlarge 
generally on the pervading style of the 
best of the tapestries, and seek to 
reduce the thoughts developed in them 
to fixed principles of criticism. This 
is the only way in which criticism on 
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works of art can be rendered instruc- 
tive, and assist in the diffusion of a 
better taste, even in the absence of 
the works themselves. Raphael exe- 
cuted the cartoons for the tapestries, 
within the three last years of his life, 
consequently at a period when he 
stood at the summit of his artistic 
greatness, when he had cultivated his 
taste to the purity of style—his power 
of representation to the freedom and 
certainty which distinguish the works 
of this time, and especially in the 
Loggie of the Vatican. But it re- 
quires a long and intimate acquaint- 
ance with his works, and a thorough 
insight into the nature and style of 
dramatic painting (which is scarcely 
to be obtained except from the study 
of them) to recognise the higher reach 
of genius, more perfect concentration, 
purer excellence, precision, clearness 
in the composition, the maturer beauty 
and more classic style, of these later 
works, whose inner esthetic power is 
too often concealed under the ineffi- 
cient and slovenly execution of his 
scholars. The paintings in the Stanze 
undoubtedly possess essential and ex- 
clusive advantages, not only in their 
greater size (which in itself neither 
makes a work of art good or bad) 
but also in their richer composition 
which places the inexhaustible fertility 
of Raphael's genius and true poetic 
spirit in the clearest light ; and in the 
multitude of admirable heads full of 
life and character, no less than in the 
higher and more careful finish, the 
technical skill and studied éxecution of 
all the parts. But neither fertility of 
invention, characteristic truth of ex- 
pression, nor technical skill in execu- 
tion, are here the point in question, 
but simply purity of style, in which 
we confidently maintain that the Stanze, 
on the whole, are surpassed by the 
Loggie and the Tapestries. 

The style of a work of art is as 
independent of the science of the artist 
as of the mechanism of his art. It is 
based on the idea of the beautiful, 
which dwells in the imagination of the 
artist, which he seeks to realize in all 
his creations, and which like an organ- 
izing spirit pervades every part of his 
work, and combines them all into one 
artistically beautiful whole. But it 
is in the three great elements of paint- 
ing—composition, drawing, and ex- 
pression—that style is more particu- 
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larly apparent; not genius, nor science, 
nor imitation form style, but the zsthe- 
tic cultivation of the mind, more es- 
pecially of the feelings and imagina- 
tion ; for it is only when the artist has 
a keen perception of the beautiful, and 
is capable of conceiving every object 
in a beautiful form, that it is possible 
for him to exhibit a really beautiful 
style. It is true that natural disposi- 
tion must determine, in the first in- 
stance, the artist’s mode of feeling, 
that the due cultivation of his talents 
requires a correct knowledge of the 
ultimate aims of his art, a choice of 
suitable means, as well as a suitable 
method of applying them, therefore a 
scientific culture of the understanding. 
But it is neither the natural dispo- 
sition of the individual, nor the scien- 
tific culture of his mind alone, but 
the idea of beauty practically developed 
in theimagination, nurtured by the beau- 
tiful in nature and in art, the esthe- 
tic judgment—in one word, the TasTE 
which ultimately determines his style. 
From the style of an artist’s works, 
we form our judgment of his taste. 
A thorough knowledge of art, that is, 
technical skill, guided by science, is 
necessary to every artist as a founda- 
tion of a solid style, the necessary 
means to successful execution ; for in 
the formative arts, correctness is the 
first condition of truth and beauty, 
still it is the groundwork only, not 
the EssENcE of a beautiful style. 
Examples are not wanting in the his- 
tory of art, of men who have pos- 
sessed great knowledge and technical 
dexterity, but very little taste ; and of 
others who with very little real know- 
ledge possessed a high feeling for 
beauty. Examples in which both, 
happily united with a fertile creative 
power, blend together in a pure and 
beautiful style, are far more rare. If 
an artist of decided talent possess the 
necessary knowledge of the technical 
difficulties of his art, and sufficient 
mechanical dexterity to express his 
ideas without effort or constraint, he 
must yet acquire the capability of 
conceiving objects in artistic beauty, 
before he can hope to be distinguished 
by a beautiful style. This is the most 
difficult step, therefore the last in his 
artistic education. Here, however, 
we must draw a distinction between 
style of composition and style of 
drawing ; they are essentially diffe- 
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rent and independent of each other. 
The first consists in the artistically 
beautiful representation or form of the 
WHOLE, the last in the artistically 
beautiful representation or form of 
each SINGLE OBJECT, even in its mi- 
nutest parts. If, therefore, the style 
of an artist or work of art be in 
question, we must take into account 
neither invention, knowledge of art, 
technical dexterity, correctness, nor 
truth, but confine ourselves strictly 
to the feeling for beauty, which 
unites all these elements into one har- 
monious whole; or, in other words, 
to the esthetic character of the work, 
else we shall be in danger of confound- 
ing genius with taste, style with man- 
ner, technical correctness with beauty, 
delineation with execution. 

The practised eye of an artist im- 
mediately recognizes the higher excel- 
lence of style in Raphael’s later works, 
the tapestries particularly, of which 
we may give a few examples. First, 
in the mirror-like clearness and intel- 
ligibility of the composition, which at 
once tells its story by the happiest and 
most significant expression, each part 
reciprocally explaining the other, and 
the whole thus making itself perfectly 
clear—as in the Sorcerer Elymas 
struck blind, the Death of Ananias, 
&c. &e. Secondly, in the simplicity 
and wise economy of means, by which 
a few impressive figures convey a vast 
number of ideas, and the principal 
thought is made distinct and promi- 
nent, in proof of which we may in- 
stance the Preaching of Paul at Athens. 
Thirdly, in the admirable, and to all 
appearance, artless arrangement of the 
figures, as in the Dedication of Peter. 
Fourthly, in the great truth of the 
expression, which always observes the 
exact medium of propriety, and guided 
by an unerring hand, carries grace 
even along the confines of the highest 
passion, while at the same time it 
displays in the groups of figures most 
artfully interwoven, yet preserving all 
the beauty of nature, the freedom and 
spirit of true genius,—as, for example, 
the Massacre of the Innocents, and in 
the terror of the guards at the ap- 
pearance of the risen Christ. Finally, 
in the style of the draperies, which is 
simple, grand, and pure, rejecting all 
superfluity, but disposed with graceful 
freedom, and displaying the greatest 
variety in the choice of the cast. In 
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the Ananias, the Elymas, in the 
Preaching of Paul, and in the pre- 
eminently beautiful drapery of Stephen 
and many others, Raphael has not 
seldom approached the simple gran- 
deur of Michael Angelo’s draperies, 
in the roof of the Sistine Chapel. 
The works of the Loggie likewise offer 
in each of these particulars, innume- 
rable examples of a perfect style in 
the composition and cast of drapery, 
and will, therefore, ever remain models 
of excellence, which can never be too 
strongly recommended to the student. 
It is this perfection of excellence, this 
classical purity of style, which raise 
the works ofthe Loggie and the Tape- 
stries above the paintings in the Stanze 
as awhole ; for in single parts we find 
in these latter such excellence, of 
various kinds, as leaves scarce any 
thing to be desired. The so-called 
School of Athens, for instance, will 
always be admired as one of the greatest 
and most perfect models of pictorial 
composition. In truth, in all these 
works the divine genius of Raphael 
beams forth; but in the later ones, 
it appears still more formed, more 
matured, more glorified. 

A characteristic difference may be 
observed between the earlier and later 
works of Raphael, in the way in which 
he has employed nature for his pur- 
poses, a difference which throws a clear 
light on these remarks, as well as on 
the course of his progress in general. 
In the earlier frescoes of the Stanze, 
in which with little action there is a 
great number of figures in which the 
artist had to show the physiognomical 
expression, rather than the pathogno- 
mic or minutia, though life, feeling, 
action, and sympathy are seen in every 
part, as, for instance, in the Dispute 
of the Sacrament, the School of 
Athens, the Parnassus, and the Mi- 
racle of Bolsena, we find a multitude 
of heads which at a glance we per- 
ceive to be portraits. They are like- 
nesses of living persons, taken with 
all their individuality of form and 
character, from actual nature, with the 
most scrupulous fidelity. As yet Ra- 
phael drew from his own feelings, only 
the expression of that momentary state 
of the mind which his subject hap- 
pened to require. He borrowed his 
characters from nature, and placed 
them in appropriate action; hence the 
speaking truth of expression in these 
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heads. It was thus that Raphael drew 
from nature herself that rich variety 
of individual character, which fills us 
with astonishment in his works, and 
thus he prepared himself for the 
highest step of invention, the creation 
of original forms. This frequent in- 
troduction of heads, taken from the 
life, which marks his early career, and 
which makes the earliest painting in 
the Stanze, the Dispute, so important 
a study for artists, is not to be found 
in his later works; yet they are no less 
distinguished by variety in character 
and by distinctive expression. In the 
Farnesina, in the two and fifty com- 
partments of the Loggie of the Vatican, 
in the Spasimo di Sicilia, in the Trans- 
figuration, &c., there is no one head 
which resembles a portrait, and yet 
the faces are not less signficant, nor 
less individual. In the tapestries, cer- 
tainly we do find some heads stamped 
with so much individuality, they might 
readily be taken for portraits ; but it 
requires only a closer inspection, and 
a comparison with those in the Dis- 
pute, to be convinced that they are 
the creations of an imagination richly 
stored with the living impress of 
nature herself. They want, if we 
may so say, the individuality of the 
individual, the accidental of real 
existences which belongs to the for- 
mer, and which no doubt gives a more 
exact truth, but with it a poverty, a 
pettiness to the forms, which is alto- 
gether opposed to the ideal style of 
dramatic painting, of which Raphael 
as yet had not acquired the mastery. 
By the creative power of his genius, 
by his familiar intercourse with nature, 
by that wonderful truth and clearness 
of observation, which enabled him 
to seize her finest and most evanescent 
features, he soon acquired the power, 
in those great works which seem to 
wing his onward flight, to create for 
himself the physiognomical character 
of his figures with all the variety of 
nature, and in the happiest accordance 
with every requirement of his art. 
This may be observed even in his later 
frescoes in the Stanze, in the Helio- 
dorus, the Attila, the Mass of Bolsena, 
in all of which there are heads, both 
original and taken from the life, 
equally remarkable for variety and 
perfect truth. In such of the tapes- 
tries as contain individuals of the 
lower classes, and therefore require 
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heads of a marked and common cha- 
racter, as in the Preaching of Paul 
to the people of Lystra, and the Healing 
of the Lame Man, these are invested 
with such an air of reality, that we 
might readily suppose them taken from 
the life, were it not that with all their 
individuality, the ideal principle of in- 
vention every where shines through 
them. Where the subject does not 
require this conformity to nature, we 
see great variety, but not the same 
sharp impress of individuality; and 
when our feelings are principally to be 
interested in the pathognomic expres- 
sion, asin the Heliodorus, the Burning 
of the Borgo, the Massacre of the 
Innocents, the Conversion of Saul, 
the physiognomies are merely appro- 
priate to the occasion, without claim- 
ing our particular attention by their 
distinctive expression of character. 
In these subjects, Raphael seeks to in- 
terest merely through the expression 
of feeling, and the passing state of the 
mind is thus the more clearly and 
forcibly conveyed. He could in this 
way reject the accidental accompani- 
ments of ordinary life, without pre- 
judice to the truth; and while he 
preserved all the reality of actual 
nature, give to his heads a nobler and 
finer character. In cases of strong 
feeling this is the more necessary, 
since the vehemence of its expres- 
sion in a strongly marked countenance, 
readily degenerates into caricature. 

In thus following the traces of his 
progress, we observe how readily 
Raphael’s mind adapted itself, with 
the greatest ease and accuracy, to 
every object in his path, yet knew how 
to mould it most completely to the 
purposes of his art; and how, without 
subjecting every thing to the same 
formal mode of composition, he drew 
from the object itself the rules to 
guide him in its treatment, and carried 
them out with all the freedom of 
genius. This power belongs only to 
great and versatile genius, which holds 
all forms at command, which in each 
individual case can promptly seize the 
most appropriate, and can conjure 
before the bright mirror of the soul 
the exact ideal picture of every cha- 
racter, of every situation, of every 
individual, which the action may hap- 
pen torequire. If genius and culti- 
vation have placed the artist on this 
lofty eminence, he rules nature by his 
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art, but not the less does he pay 
homage to her universal and eternal 
laws, which, even the free spirit ele- 
vated above the trammels of necessity, 
can never violate with impunity. To 
this lofty eminence Raphael attained 
in his latest period, and on it he stands 
alone. All his predecessors, the great 
Leonardo da Vinci, not excepted, set 
out with the imitation of the real ; the 
principal of their art was the imitation 
of individual truth and beauty in the 
best living models ; their forms, there- 
fore, never rise above ordinary life, 
and their characteristic heads are por- 
traits of real persons. Leonardo 
searched into the laws of nature, 
which lie at the foundation of beauty ; 
he had a clear and observant mind, 
and was a great and admirable artist ; 
but he never rose to that universality 
in form, which is the basis of the art- 
ideal, though his works show that he 
had a presentiment of the higher prin- 
ciple of ideality. Da Vinci, there- 
fore, in the science of art, as well as 
in style, marks the transition from the 
ancient to the modern period. It was 
the mighty genius of Michael Angelo 
which first burst the bonds in which 
the imitative principle still held his art 
imprisoned, and raised it up to the 
ideal. But he created his ideal, in ac- 
cordance less with universal laws than 
with his individual feelings, an ideal 
of wild gigantic grandeur, grounded 
on a profound knowledge of anatomy. 
But the type of his ideal is by no 
means pure, his so-called grandeur is 
too often little more than magnified 
vulgarity, his proportions overstep the 
true measure of beauty, his figures all 
present the same wild grandeur, his 
expression, like his feeling, is fre- 
quently exaggerated in its impetuosity 
and violence ; nor had he at command 
either the characteristic variety, or 
correct measure for the pathognomic 
or the minetic expression. It would be 
dangerous, therefore, to recommend 
him as a model of dramatic painting, 
or generally as a model of style, 
although there may be found among 
his works examples of the loftiest and 
best offorts of modern art; but these 
form the exception. On the other 
hand, he is pre-eminently successful in 
delineating the sublime, and those cha- 
racters also in which moral grandeur 
and physical power are combined with 
the expression of profound thought. 
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The grandeur, the power, the fire of 
his style cannot fail to inspire minds 
which are similarly constituted, and 
Raphael himself is indebted to him 
for a grander and more elevated ideal 
of form, than he might possibly have 
reached without such an example. In 
the frescoes of the Stanze, Raphael 
developed the higher ideal principle 
of his art in all its essential elements, 
in composition, drawing, expression, 
colour, drapery ; and it is instructive 
as well as interesting to trace from 
painting to painting the rapid yet pro- 
gressive transition, from the circum- 
scribed limits of imitation, to the full 
freedom of the ideal; to mark, too, 
the ease with which he rose to the 
highest perfection in parts which were 
especially congenial to the bent of his 
genius, in composition, expression, and 
drapery, while, on the contrary, he 
stopped short of this excellence in 
ideality of form and harmony of co- 
lour. A difference for which it is easy 
to account, when we consider the mul- 
titude of works of greater or less im- 
portance executed by our artist during 
his brief career. 

As the expression of the single 
figures in a picture should mark dis- 
tinctly and precisely the passing state 
of the mind in each, so the composi- 
tion of the whole should make us per- 
fectly cognizant of the subject of there- 
presentation, and the moment of ac- 
tion. Its aim, consequently, is to 
explain itself by the most intelligible 
representation of the subject in a 
pleasing form. Distinctness and 
beauty are the essential elements of 
every pictorial composition—distinct- 
ness for the development of the mean- 
ing—beauty to satisfy the judgment 
and the taste. How these two essen- 
tial requirements may be satisfied in 
every given case, no precise rule, no 
prescribed formula, can be laid down. 
The rule for each individual composi- 
tion must be drawn from the nature 
of the subject, with strict regard to 
these general laws of clearness and 
beauty, by the well cultivated judg- 
ment of the artist. All other pre- 
scriptions or maxims would but injure 
the truth and naturalness of the work, 
would bow the free genius of the art- 
ist under the yoke of method, and lead 
him to solve a problem by mechanical 
skill, which should be solved only by 
the unfettered power of genius. By 
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the aid of rules, he might perhaps pro- 

duce a correct composition, strictly in 
accordance with academic method, but 
never could he by these means repre- 
sent an action artistically—that is, as 
an organic whole, developed from its 
earliest germ. There are, indeed, 
certain rules of arrangement, but they 
point to what the artist must avoid 
rather than to what he has to do. 
An entire composition, a single group 
may be very ingeniously constructed, 
and combined according to technical 
rules, but it can then only be appro- 
priate and beautiful, when its form is 
that which most naturally corresponds 
to the represented action, when it 
gives a true, artless, yet artistic ex- 
pression of it. For here, as in all the 
fine arts, truth and nature are the 
basis of beauty—not the common, ac- 
tual, therefore accidental nature—but 
that which springs from the essence of 
the subject, and therefore is the neces- 
sary ; without these, all art is but an 
idle, empty delusion. 

Whether a composition should be 
pyramidal or circular, conical or clus- 
tered, convex or concave in its group- 
ing, symmetrically disposed or equally 
balanced, combined according to the 
rules of counterpoint or chiar’oscuro, 
arranged theatrically or naturally, 
whether it should borrow its effects 
from accidental light or repoussoir 
foregrounds, must be left to the deci- 
sion of the academical professors and 
pedantic connoisseurs, All these 
modes of treatment may, under certain 
circumstances, be appropriate and 
beautiful ; they may, however, under 
others, be unsuitable and defective. 
No one can deny that the form of a 
pyramidal group is pleasing to the 
eye, that a symmetrical arrangement 
promotes unity, that contrast gives 
variety, &c. ; we only insist that these 
things are not to be regarded as the 
essence of pictorial composition, but 
as the technical means, by which the 
esthetic aim of the representation may 
be most completely attained. As such 
let them be used, as each case may re- 
quire or allow ; but never let them be 
elevated into the very object of the 
picture. Pure taste demands nature, 
truth, beauty, and is indifferent to the 
form under which they appear. We 
find, it is true, examples of all these 
modes of treatment in the works of 
Raphael, but they are not systemati- 








cally nor designedly introduced. Where 
they do appear, they either arise out 
of the nature of the subject itself, or 
have been only employed by the artist 
where they lend a new grace to the 
representation, without prejudice to 
its true expression. ‘The composition 
of the Miracle of Bolsena, the group 
of Archimedes in the school of Athens, 
of the Heliodorus, of the Joshua in the 
Loggie, all are models of beautiful 
pyramidal grouping. In the Battle of 
Constantine, in the Heliodorus, in the 
Massacre of the Innocents, in the Re- 
surrection of Christ, we find admirable 
examples of intertwined grouping. 
The Dispute of the Sacrament, the 
School of Athens, the Heliodorus, the 
Death of Ananias, the Adoration of 
the Magi, the pouring out of the Holy 
Spirit, &c., all of them exhibit an 
arrangement and distribution of the 
whole, which are designedly symme- 
trical, for the nature of the subjects 
in these cases required or permitted 
this pyramidal grouping so favourable 
to beauty—this entwined or symmetri- 
cal arrangement. 

But a far greater number of Ra- 
phael’s compositions exhibit none of 
these canons of art—none of the 
favourite group form, and they are not, 
on this account, less expressive or less 
beautiful. We shall name but a few of 
the most excellent and striking among 
the Tapestries: the Preaching of Paul 
at Athens—the Dedication of Peter— 
the Sacrifice at Lystra—the Conver- 
sion of Saul—the Stoning of St. 
Stephen ; and in the Loggie, Abraham 
Journeying with his Family—the 
Finding of Moses—the Worship of 
the Calf, &c. &c. In these, and 
many others of Raphael’s paintings, 
no trace is to befound of the pre- 
scribed art of grouping and composi- 
tion, but merely a clear, unartificial, 
yet always pictorially beautiful re- 
presentation of the subject. 

In all the works of Raphael, we 
cannot fail to recognize true art aud 
aptitude of arrangement ; still less 
the free and versatile power of a 
genius, which, unfettered by the con- 
straint of rule and method, knows how 
to adapt itself to the universal laws of 
the true and the beautiful ; the pure, 
true feeling of the artist, which never 
does violence to nature, but arranges 
his compositions with a simplicity akin 
¢o her own, and, at the same time, 
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with the beauty, which should ever be 
the attribute of art. 

Every thing which is complicated, 
when reduced to unity, must be sub- 
mitted to arrangement, and adopt some 
definite form. The more precisely an 
idea is seized, the more clearly the 
image corresponding to it floats be- 
fore the mind—the better arranged, 
the more life-like and happy will the 
representation of it be; and to an 
imagination inspired by the feeling for 
the beautiful, itis as impossible to 
conceive an image without beauty, as 
it is to a philosophic head to pursue a 
train of thoughts without order and 
connection. 

The genius of Raphael united both 
in an eminent degree; hence, nothing 
is more easy than to find in his com- 
positions beautiful artistic grouping ; 
nothing more easy than to discover in 
every part wisdom, deep thought, 
arrangement, symmetry, contrast, equi- 
librium, and every other evidence of 
understanding, guided by taste. But 
this is also the reason, that those who 
can form no conception of the creative 
power of true genius, whose prosaic 
temperament stifles every impulse of 
the imagination, see and admire in 
Raphael’s works, not the sublime 
power of his genius, but only his 
technical dexterity. The judgment 
of the artist must certainly weigh, de- 
sign, and arrange, the plan of the 
whole, and his technical skill must be 
exercised to carry it out; but all this 
is insufficient without the creative 
genius which embodies the thought in 
a suitable form, and breathes into it 
life, soul, and character. If the idea 
of the whole has not dwelt in the 
imagination of the artist before the 
arrangement of the parts, his work 
can never produce a lively impression 
on the imagination of others. And 
hence it arises, as has before been 
remarked, that the art of composition, 
that is, the artistic form of a pictorial 
work, can as little be learnt or taught 
by precise rules, as any other branch 
of art which mainly depends upon 
genius. The invention of a picture 
in correspondence with the original 
idea, as well as the character, expres- 
sion, and life, is the work, not of 
understanding, but of genius. No 
beaten academic path, no school-taught 
correctness in composing, no nice 
adjustment of waxen puppets, under 
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the magic influence of artificial illumi- 
nation, can supply the want of real 
talent for composition, which im- 
peratively demands both originality of 
invention, and power of plastic repre- 
sentation. 

Of all the modern artists, Raphael 
has most perfectly fulfilled the first 
great law of all dramatic painting, 
namely, to combine the greatest dis- 
tinctness with pictorial beauty of re- 
presentation. He attains this dis- 
tinctness, by presenting, with classic 
severity, the essentials, only of his 
subject, in simple arrangement, and 
in the most favorable point of view— 
the expression of each individual 
figure, even to the most trivial acces- 
sory, is as precise and clear, as the 
representation of the whole; so that 
it may with truth be affirmed, that 
in Raphael’s maturer productions, 
there is not a movement in his drape- 
ries—not a fold, which has not its 
natural motive. This luminous dis- 
tinctness is united to agreeable forms 
with the greatest apparent artlesness ; 
and the serene grace, the life-breath- 
ing beauty, which, like a reflection of 
his own rich and lovely spirit, are 
poured out over the world, give to his 
works that irresistible charm which 
captivates the more powerfully the 
oftener they are studied, the more inti- 
mately we are familiarized with them. 
The inexhaustible fulness of their 
meaning, unfolds itself only by degrees 
to the soul ; and with ever-rising admi- 
ration, we discover the unfathomable 
depth beneath the transparent surface 
—the sublimity of genius clothed in 
child-like simplicity. 

The taste which prevails in Raphael’s 
draperies, was originally grounded on 
the style of his predecessors, which 
though, in essentials, good, natural, 
and well adapted to painting, was 
yet stiff and nearly destitute of beauty. 
The great merit of their drapery, was 
its artless simplicity, a judicious, if 
not always beautiful choice, motived 
by the attitude and movement, and a 
decided, although still too straight, 
sharp, and angular cast of the folds. 
The pure feeling for nature, which 
guided these old painters so surely by 
the way of truth, to the higher, but yet 
undiscovered aim of their art, had al- 
ready laid the foundation for agood style 
in this branch of painting. Already 
in the pictures of Giotto, the true re- 
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storer of modern painting, we find 
draperies so excellent in their dis- 
position, as to shame the heavy and 
obtrusive failures of Correggio, Ba- 
roccio, and the Bolognese school, as 
well as the vicious taste of Pietro da 
Cortona, Bernini, and their numerous 
and still more faulty imitators. 

This elder style had, by degrees, im- 
proved in the draperies of Massaccio, 
Mantegna, Perugino, Luca Signorelli, 
Leonardo daVinci, till FraBartolomeo, 
but more especially Michael Angelo, 
began, at length, to treat this de- 
partment of the art with a true per- 
ception of its power. Their style 
however, with all its wonderful gran- 
deur, had too little variety and free- 
dom, fully to satisfy the demands of 
taste for every kind of composition. 
Michael Angelo banished the acciden- 
tal almost wholly from his draperies, 
and retained in each particular cast, 
merely those folds and breaks which 
were absolutely necessary. His dra- 
peries therefore, though certainly 
grand, were never in the same degree 
beautiful, for the beauty of drapery 


consists precisely in the union of the 
necessary with the accidental. It was 
Raphael who carried the style of dra- 
pery to the highest purity it has 
reached in modern times—a purity, 
however, which was maintained by 
his immediate scholars only; after 
them the beautiful style of drapery 
disappeared from modern art. 

It is by no means easy to form a 
clear conception of what constitutes 
a beautiful drapery, since the idea itself 
is so indefinite,—the choice, the form, 
the cast so arbitrary, the texture of 
the materials so varied. Still more 
difficult, nay nearly impossible, is it 
to express the idea in words, since it 
is only by the study of the actual mo- 
dels that it can be acquired and deve- 
loped. This vagueness in an idea 
which is to serve as a foundation for 
beauty, this variety of material, the 
difficulty in the choice of all the possi- 
ble folds, in which chance always plays 
its part, and easily masters the unde- 
cided taste of the artist, in some mea- 
sure accounts for the various, often 
tasteless manners, which have pre- 
vailed in this branch of painting since 
the time of Raphael. Owing to the 
constant aiming at some new and 
agreeable manner, the true notion of 
good drapery, both in painting and 
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sculpture, with the feeling for natural- 
ness of representation generally, was 
entirely lost, though examples are so 
abundant in the antique sculpture and 
in the works of the older painters, 
that it requires nothing but an unpre- 
judiced mind to recognize it in them 
at a glance. 

A close imitation of every material 
and every fold, from nature or the 
model, may certainly be called natural, 
but is not for this reason necessarily 
beautiful, or adapted to fulfil the de- 
mands of art. These last are not to 
be satisfied by the mere necessity for 
clothing, because it is the province of 
art to express the semblance only, and 
because BEAUTY, not UTILITY, pre- 
scribes her highest law. In works, 
whose very groundwork is the princi- 
ple of individual imitation, the utmost 
truthfulness in the expression of ma- 
terial and costume must be observed, 
nay even a tasteless costume may, in 
such a case, please, by the perfect 
truth of imitation. In delineations of 
actual common nature, we neither look 
for nor miss the beauty of ideal dra- 
pery. High dramatic painting, on the 
contrary, which in its representations 
follows the ideal principle, should re- 
ject all the mere individualities, which 
remind us of common life, and should, 
by higher ideal truth, supply the truth 
of mere imitation. We can as little 


tolerate a mere imitation of particular 
fabrics and materials in works of this 
class as an actual portrait, and as we 
demand in them ideal individuality of 
form and character, so also we demand 
ideal drapery; in other words, dra- 
pery which does not express any par- 
ticular fabric, but only the idea of 
drapery in general; whether it be cot- 
ton or wool, silk or satin, velvet or 
plush, &c. &c., is immaterial to us. 
He will still have sufficient scope for 
variety, since, in accordance with his 
subject, it may be coarse or fine, heavy 
or light, simple or rich, and of all pos- 
sible colours. Further, as the manner 
in which the folds break depends so 
much on the particular quality of the 
material, the high style of dramatic 
painting is exempt from the necessity 
of observing these distinctions. It 
merely seeks, with the general notion 
of drapery as its groundwork, the ideal 
of the most beautiful folds; the cast 
must, in each case, be determined by 
the choice of the artist, and the me- 
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chanical laws of weight and motion. 
The costume prescribes the form and 
arrangement of the drapery, as well as 
its kind. The more variety it allows, 
the less it conceals the form; and the 
more play it allows the fancy, the more 
favourable it will be to the great end 
of art, which is to present to the eye 
as much of the beauty of the form and 
movement as the indispensable use of 
drapery will permit. The artist, 
therefore, must seek so to combine the 
two, that neither the contours of the 
figure may be too much concealed by 
the drapery, nor the drapery appear 
to cling to and confine the figure, from 
too strong a marking. It is the union 
of these two essentials which consti- 
tutes the ideal of a drapery perfect 
in its adaptation to the great aims of 
art. But the requirements of painting 
differ somewhat from those of sculp- 
ture. Inthe drapery of the former, 
masses must prevail ; in the latter, the 
form be more carefully attended to. 
Raphael’s works contain, almost 
without exception, a much greater 
number of draped than undraped 
figures. Not that he shunned the 
latter—though the severely correct 
drawing which they demand was not 
his strongest point; but because the 
former were more in unison with the 
religious nature of the subjects he 


usually had to treat. Hence there is 
no large work of his in existence, 
excepting the Fable of Pysche, in the 
Farnesina, which entirely consists of 
naked figures; and these, as well as 
the unclothed or half naked figures in 
the Incendio, in the Victory of Leo 
over the Turks at Ostia, and in the 
Loggie, confirm our assertion that 
Raphael’s greatest strength did not 
lie in the complete understanding and 
drawing of the ideally beautiful form, 
and that his style in drapery is propor- 
tionably more pure than in the nude. 
To prevent this misconception we will 
explain our meaning further. A won- 
derful variety in individual forms and 
and characteristic expression, may 
readily be conceded to Raphael, but 
not great force in the drawing of the 
naked; at least his excellence in this 
department is not so great as in the 
former. The foundation of this va- 
riety, combined with individuality in 
character and expression, is to be 
found in the natural bent of his ge- 
nius, which was admirably adapted for 
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this kind of excellence. Strength in 
drawing, on the contrary, depends on 
a thoroughly well-grounded knowledge 
of the human frame, and on the ideal 
purity of the type or model which the 
artist has created in his imagination. 
In this part of his art, Raphael stands 
as much below Michael Angelo, as he 
is above him in the other. On Ra- 
phael, the appearance of soul in cha- 
racter, temperament, and action, ap- 
pears to have operated most strongly ; 
on Michael Angelo, on the contrary, 
the grandeur of form in contour and 
expression. It was only after much 
study that Raphael succeeded in pro- 
ducing forms of grand ideal beauty 
with certainty and freedom ; nay, they 
are rarely to be met with in his works, 
so strictly correct and pure, as per- 
fectly to satisfy the demands of art. 
His power lies pre-eminently in ex- 
pression. Michael Angelo, though 
the boldest and most learned master 
of drawing, and, at the same time, the 
greatest sculptor which modern art 
has produced, could never, perhaps, 
by any length of study, have attained 
to that power which Raphael, by this 
happy organization of his mind, so 
easily made his own—the power of 
giving with perfect truth and beauty, 
the precise and appropriate expression 
to every shade of character, to every 


state of mind, to every stage of action, 
from the lightest impulse of feeling, 
to the most vehement storm of pas- 
sion. Michael Angelo’s talent was 
pre-eminently adapted to form and 
attitude—none was too difficult for 
him; of this his Last Judgment af- 
fords numberless examples. He had 
more fire and boldness, a more soaring 
imagination than Raphael, who, on 
the other hand, possessed greater 
depth of feeling, more fulness and 
more universality. As the creator of 
symbolic forms, M. Angelo was un- 
rivalled—as the dramatic painter, Ra- 
phael. Thus each of these art heroes 
had his stronger and his weaker side, 
according to the bent of his genius, 
and it is only by duly honouring both, 
we can justly estimate the true great- 
ness of either. To return from this 
digression. In the Stanze we find 
a multitude of excellent draperies. 
The exquisite feeling which breathes 
in every work of our artist, and 
Jends life and grace even to the 
lifeless, is here visible in such a won- 
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drous fertility of invention, such ever- 
varied, and yet always pleasing cast of 
drapery, that had he possessed no other 
merit, this alone would have stamped 
him as one of the greatest and most 
admirable of artists. But taken asa 
whole, his style of drapery has not 
there reached the pure simplicity and 
grandeur of fold which it attained in 
the Loggieand tapestries. There is still 
to be found much that is redundant, 
unintelligible, and confused—much that 
the understanding finds it difficult to 
account for. In its rich abundance, 
it still contains much of the accidental 
which detracts from simplicity, and 
still bears traces of the poverty and 
meagreness of the older schools. 
These remarks, however, apply only 
to the earlier works in the Stanze; the 
later—the Heliodorus, Incendio, &c.— 
are already distinguished by a simpler 
and grander style. We may form 
some judgment of the degree of gran- 
deur and ideality attained in Raphael's 
draperies, by comparing them with 
those of Michael Angelo, in the arches 
and triangular compartments on the 
roof of the Sistine Chapel. We do 
not mean, however, by any means to 
assert that Raphael's draperies should 
have been similar to these; on the 
contrary, their severe simplicity, their 
abstract grandeur, so appropriate to 
the greatness and earnestness of 
these ideal and symbolic creations, 
would be highly inappropriate to 
the beautiful style of Raphael’s dra- 
matic and historic representations. 
Beautiful, indeed, his draperies always 
are—nay, more beautiful than those of 
any artist before or since; but in the 
Stanze they are not always as PURE 
AND SIMPLE as the ideal style demands. 

It is in the Loggie that the drapery 
of our artist first displays the simple, 
pure, and grand cast, which prevails 
also in the tapestries, particularly in 
the Charge to St. Peter, the Elymas, 
Ananias, in the Preaching of Paul, 
and Stoning of Stephen, &c. These 
works, therefore, are’ particularly 
adapted to give a true idea of picto- 
rially beautiful drapery, and serve as 
correct guides in this uncertain and 
difficult department of art. This is 
to be attributed to the greater clear- 
ness and simplicity in the motive, to 
the purer taste of the cast as well as 
folds ; and we observe in them the 
still higher precision to which Raphael 


had attained in his ideal of beautiful 
drapery. ‘(Without this precision, in 
our notion, neither a pure model of 
style, nor a correct judgment can be 
formed. By its aid the artist, with a 
sure hand, keeps the accidental in 
constant subjection to the principal 
aim, and the connoisseur learns to 
judge as correctly of the changeful 
beauty of a fold, as the more settled 
beauty of a figure, framed for a spe- 
cific purpose. But this ideal is by no 
means limited to any particular form ; 
it must adapt itself, in every case, to 
the movements of the figure, and to 
the cast of the drapery which covers 
it. To forma really beautiful drapery, 
the necessary must appear uncon- 
strained—the artificial, natural—the 
accidental, appropriate.) It is won- 
derful, indeed, how completely Raphael 
has mastered this ideal—with what 
variety and purity he has rendered it. 
Among the countless figures in his 
works, no two, perhaps, are draped 
in precisely a similar manner, just as 
among his heads no two are exactly 
the same. If we go through every 
painting in the Stanze, more especially 
the School of Athens, the Parnassus, 
the Heliodorus, Incendio, &c. &c.—if 
we study with this especial purpose, 
the best works of the Loggie and Tapes- 
tries, and the paintings in the Farne- 
sina, we are amazed at the endless fer- 
tility, the exhaustless variety, which 
Raphael has displayed even in this 
lifeless department of his art. But 
his genius shows itself in a still more 
striking light, when we observe that 
with all this variety, his figures and 
drapery are always in perfect harmony 
with each other, always designed and 
formed as a perfect and natural whole, 
that all their beauties appear so unde- 
signed and familiar that the eye wan- 
ders long over them, and dwells upon 
them, rejoicing in their number, almost 
without consciously realizing their pre- 
sence. So unassuming; so true, so in 
harmony with itself is every work of 
this great artist. 

The spirit of Raphael, ever striving 
after perfection, marked with heedful 
care every object which could bear 
him onward to this aim. His whole 
life was an ever progressive study; 
nay, he sought to learn from all who 
possessed great artistic merit, without 
servilely adhering to the manner of 
any, though many of his earlier works, 
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his Madonnas especially, betray the 
type of Perugino’s school. It is only 
thus we can explain the harsh judg- 
ment of Michael Angelo, that Raphael 
was an artist, not by nature, but by 
study. His impetuous and ardent 
spirit misunderstood the tranquil power 
which moved the serener mind of 
Raphael, for in truth this flexibility 
of spirit which assimilated every 
excellence to itself, this pure feeling 
for nature which so faithfully mirrored 
every object, glorified as it were, by 
the beauty of his own mind, were the 
rarest gifts he had received from 
nature. From her he drew the 
variety, the truth, the life of his works ; 
from the antique, the pure feeling 
for beauty which distinguished the 
Greeks. From Leonardo da Vinci, 
Fra Bartolomeo, and Michael Angelo, 
he acquired science, harmony, gran- 
deur of style. The most accomplished 
scholars of the day, a Bembo, a Cas- 
tilione, a Bibbiena, with whom he lived 
in closest friendship, assisted him with 
their knowledge of classic history and 
fable, as many clever artists lent their 
aid with their pencil to embody his 
many beautiful ideas. But the genius 
which adapted this wealth of material 
to its own masterly creations, which 
selected, arranged, inspired them with 
the bright fulness of life, was all his 
own. The influence of other minds 
may indeed be traced in many of his 
works, but he was too independent, 
too fervent a worshipper of nature to 
stoop to a borrowed manner. It 
seems as if he would only try how his 
spirit would appear clothed in a foreign 
arb, but in every change he still is 
Raphael, still shines forth, himself en- 
riched with new perfections. In the 
tapestry, for instance, which represents 
the Adoration of the Magi, we find 
clear traces of Albert Durer’s manner, 
whose works had about this time be- 
come known to him, and whose genius 
and artistic merit he appreciated so 
highly, that he hung up in his studio 
a portrait of the German artist, painted 
and presented by himself, and sent 
Durer his portrait in return. In taste, 
Raphael had nothing to learn from 
Durer; his own was greater, purer, 
and more beautiful, but the true and 
profound feeling for nature which 
distinguished the German artist, must 
have struck him forcibly, and might 
easily awaken a desire to attempt some- 
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thing in the same style and manner to 
testify his personal respect for the 
artist. In order to give a rich appear- 
ance to his draperieg, notwithstanding 
their simplicity, Raphael, where it was 
suitable, liked to introduce embroidery, 
worked borders, as well as shot, and 
pretty coloured draperies. This kind 
of embellishment is frequently em- 
ployed in the tapestries; for instance, 
in the Adoration of the Kings, the Pre- 
sentation, the Resurrection. In sub- 
jects of this class they form a happy 
means of combining eastern splendour 
with good taste, and of making the 
picture gorgeous and stately without 
sacrificing the beauty of form. The 
eye prefers these old world adornments 
when introduced with taste, to the 
gaudy and glistening silks just taken, 
it would seem, from the mercer's stores, 
with which modern artists are wont to 
load and bedizen their figures. Ra- 
phael had the good fortune to number 
amongst his scholars some who pos- 
sessed a peculiar talent for this part of 
their art, and treated it with spirit and 
taste. Perin del Vaga, Polidore, and 
Giovanni da Udine particularly distin- 
guished themselves in this department, 
and also in the arabesques and mo- 
nochromatic scenes from the life of 
Leo X., which serve as frameworks to 
some of the tapestries—a species of 
ornament much in vogue, and well 
suited to the state of art at that day. 
These arabesques deserve attention on 
account of some very graceful ideas 
conceived with true classical feeling. 
The Four Seasons represented by Genii, 
who exemplify the joys of Love, of the 
Harvest, of Summer, and the sternness 
of Winter, in happy moments, and also 
the Three Fates, give to these appa- 
rently aimless sports of fancy a mean- 
ing full of sense and feeling. 

As this sketch makes no pretension 
to embrace all the characteristics of 
Raphael’s genius, but merely attempts 
an estimate of his artistic power, as 
revealed in the tapestries, it can touch 
only on those points of excellence in 
which these works are models for the 
cultivation of taste—namely, Expres- 
sion, Style of Composition, and Dra- 
pery. The other conditions necessary to 
a perfect and pictorially beautiful work 
of art, they fulfil too little to detain 
us. The drawing of the contours, 
the rounding of the forms, have 
suffered so materially through the 
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ignorance of the tapestry workers and 
the fading of the colours, that it would 
be as unjust to blame the artist for 
these defects, as for the general want 
of harmony and keeping. In a picture 
they would be repulsive; here we 
tolerate them, because they appear to 
be unavoidable, aud the excellence of 
the works delights us even in this 
lowly garb. Despite the exceedingly 
hard and often faulty outline in the 
heads and figures, we can see a per- 
vading grandeur of style in the 
forms, and can recognize, even under 
the servile execution, the touch of 
that master hand, which obeyed with 
such happy facility the dictates of 
an imagination filled with the ideal of 
beauty. 

The cartoons now in England are 
numbered in the list of the tapestries 
already given—1, 2, 3, 7, 9, 11, 12; 
they are painted on paper, in distem- 
pers in the manner customary with 

aphael in his fresco paintings, the 
colours laid on with a full broad pen- 
cil, and the lights as well as shadows 
finished by hatching. He left the 
ground, animals, architecture, and 
other accessories to be painted by his 
scholars. The control over the exe- 
cution of the tapestries was entrusted 
to two Flemish artists, Michael Coxis 
and Bernard Von Orley, who had 
studied in Rome under Raphael, and 
were returning at this time to their 
native land. But the cartoons were 
never returned to Rome with the 
tapestries, and it is uncertain whether 
they remained in the hands of the 
workers or of the artists. More than 
a hundred years after, seven of them 
came to light in England, where they 
were found in a very neglected condi- 
tion, in company with several pictures 
by Titian, Giulio Romano, and others, 
which formed the great collection of 
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cartoon, for the convenience of the 
tapestry workers, had been cut length. 
ways into four or five strips, and in 
this state they remained, until they 
were sought for after the Revolution, 
when they were found rolled up in an 
old chest. Richardson the elder saw 
them in this condition. After his time, 
they were preserved with more care ; 
they were strained on linen, and the 
injured parts carefully restored. Wil- 
liam and Mary had a gallery built for 
them at Hampton Court, their ori- 
ginal destination. The remaining 
cartoons are probably lost for ever, 
as several fragments of the Massacre 
of the Innocents, smeared and injured 
by oil colour, were carried to England 
from the Netherlands in the beginning 
of the eighteenth century. The elder 
Richardson had, by degrees, collected 
about fifty of such shreds of heads, 
arins, legs, feet, hands, drapery, &c.; 
these were principally pieces of the 
Massacre of the Innocents, the Ado- 
ration of the Wise Men, the Resur- 
rection, &c. &c. The person of whom 
Richardson purchased them, told him. 
that the cartoons had been thus cut 
up by a family in which they were an 
heir-loom, in order better to divide 
them amongst several children. Re- 
petitions of many of the tapestries 
were formerly to be found in France, 
England, Spain, Mantua, and Milan, 
and it is very probable that many 
copies of the whole collection were in 
existence. It is easy to believe that 
Raphael's tapestries would be cele- 
brated every where, and that as the 
taste for this kind of decoration for 
palaces and churches was universal, 
they would be often copied. The 
cartoons have been frequently en- 
graved, with more or less success. 


We on perhaps take a future opportunity of adding some remarks on the 
o 


subjects c 


sen by Raphael, and of examining how far they fulfil, in this respect 


also, the necessary conditions of pictorial art.— Translator. 
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POBTICAL REMAINS OF THE LATE MRS. JAMES GRAY.—NO. V. 


* Thou hast left sorrow in thy song, 
A voice not loud but deep ; 
The glorious bowers of earth among, 
How often didst thou weep! 


“ Where couldst thou fix on mortal ground 
Thy tender thoughts and high? 
Now peace the woman's heart hath found 
And joy the poet’s eye," 
Maras. Hemanes, 


[A toucuine little poem in our fifth number of these Remains has so pre-oceu. 
pied our mind, at our present writing, that we cannot choose but recur in some 
degree to the thoughts it has brought with it. We yield the more readily to 
the impulse, since we cannot say that the theme itself is at all alien to these in- 
troductory observations. The poem we allude to is the second, and its sub- 
ject the fate of Genius in the world. While the Gifted, infinitely above all 
others, would appear the most formed for, as they are the most susceptible of 
happiness, a mournful doom seems mostly allotted them; and their joys are 
rare in occurrence, and even then transient as sun-glimpses breaking through 
rain-clouds. There can be little question but that the elements of this infe- 
licity may be found within, in the refined organization which at once brings 
with the higher habits of Thought, while at the same time by so doing it pro- 
portionably unfits its possessor for much of the ordinary routine of common life. 
The lofty enthusiasm, the unworldly speculations in which Genius loves to 
indulge, are but poor weapons for the daily battle; and here in consequence 
it finds itself continually worsted by cold sagacity, or prudent selfishness, 
or even by the patient plodding of talentless industry. Its own strivings, 
again, after Ideal Beauty, create an unrest fatal to bosom-peace ; for the 
equability of feeling necessary for this best of gifts is lost, and with it 
perishes that possession for ever. Praise is less coveted than appreciation, 
yet we find the life of Genius to be often a hidden one, full of anxious 
labour, and this unreturned, if not unobserved by others. Applause draws 
nigh with laggard steps, and sometimes comes not at all until it is too late 
either to gratify or excite. A mightier hand puts down the Dreamer’s 
master-passion, and the cold ear of Death is closed against the tributes 
which flow spontaneously from even national regard. 

How much sadder this life of disappointment, when we view it falling to 
the lot of woman! At no time in the history of our country was the 
female Mind so continuously exercised as in our own day; and have we no 
tokens that this very exercise has incurred, with too many, a fearful sacri- 
fice? The Italian poet lamented for his country, that she possessed 


* Dono infelice di bellezza," 


which attracted the invader, and enslaved her children. The loveliest women 
of our acquaintance we have known to be the most miserable in after- 
life; and so universal has been the rule, that we could widen the 
range of the poet’s adage, and almost pronounce beauty of form and figure 
an unhappy possession. So too Talent, which is no other than Intellectual 
Beauty, seems too often a heavy dower. The temptation to write is so strong 
and constant, and so easy of execution, as to be almost irresistible. The writings 
appear, they may be read and praised; but anxiety and weariness are insuffi- 
cient requital. This public applause, even when it is found, seems out of 
place with the feminine character; and more blessed far is She, whose 
thoughts have never wandered outside the hallowed ground of home—who 
eet asked one approving eye beyond those beneath her own paternal 
roof-tree. 
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But our most valued countrywomen inquire, should they study nought 
beyond the Cookery-book and Gardener's Calendar?—the housewife and 
its mysteries? By no means. Cultivate your talents, you cannot do so 
overmuch. Learn to think. Study nature; and in His works forget not 
the Author. Read, if you will, poetry and romance—not waywardly, but 
such as your fathers, brothers, or husbands will give you. Do all these 
things, but—do not choose, do not follow the pen. Prefer the domestic to 
the literary career; in the former you will find happiness, in the latter, 
not at all. The path of literature we do not think was intended for female 
footsteps. It places a woman in a false, we had almost said, an unnatural posi- 
tion. It shows her striving to be known to the world—to be brought to 
the lip, and made the theme of discussion or detraction, or envy, or praise, 
to be admired, in short, albeit it is from her writings. This is not the 
portion we would give you; nor the portion you ought to desire on your 
own account. Les femmes doivent penser,” wrote one of yourselves, qu'il 
est dans cette carriére bien pieu de sorte qui puissent valoir la plus obscure 
vie d’une femme aimée et d'une mére heureuse.”’ 

We have heard the lamented friend, whose writings follow, utter the 
very same sentiments ; and have the less scruples, for this reason, in giving 
our judgment here. ] 


I,——ICILIA. 


** Man's love is of man’s life a thing apart; 
*Tis woman's whole existence.” 
BYRON. 


Her brow all bare; her raven tresses twined 
From that fine forehead, and wreathed up behind 
With strings of Orient pearl; her graceful wrist 
Circled with diamonds, pure as dew-drops kissed 
By summer moonlight—every limb attired 
So richly that the coldest heart had fired 

In gazing on her perfect loveliness— 
Fair Leonora sate. Her mirror stood 
Before her, and with half-shut sleepy eyes 

She viewed her beauty and her costly dress, 
Her heart lost in fair dreams of witcheries 
This night to be achieved. The crimson blood 
Rose brightly in her cheek—’twas near the hour 
When all this beauty should appear with power 
To charm all gazers in the festival— 
The lovely night-star of her noble hall. 


Oh, very beautiful the lady was, 
So pure the blood that flowed through every limb, 
Thro’ whose clear veins no vulgar stream might pass, 
The pride of its nobility to dim! 
The only child—the last of Leon’s line, 
Count Leon of Krona—long ago 
Her mother and her only brother died, 
And it was left for her alone to twine 
Her graces mingled honours on her brow— 
That mother’s beauty and that brother’s pride. 


She starts—the hour is come !—one passing glance 
From her pearl chaplet on her silken locks 
Unto the satin slippered foot that mocks 

A fairy’s lightness in the giddy dance, 

And she is gliding to the chamber door, 

And o’er the long dim galleries’ velvet floor, 
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And down the marble stair-case, where the Moon 
Sent pale cold beams thro’ the small window, which 
Shone like an eye in the broad sculptured niche ; 

And now she stands within the wide saloon. 

Already there a crowd have gathered, and 

Around the lady come a courtly band 

Of noble cavaliers—each with some speech 

Of hurried flattery or gay wit, and each 

Receiving some light word or playful jest ; 

Yet, Leonora! midst the crowd was One 

Who spite of thy gay laugh and careless tone 

Had fixed his image firmly on thy breast. 

Leontius of Krona!—Each one prayeth 
That she with him will tread the first gay measure ; 

She from her breast a rose-bud takes, and says 
That he who reacheth first that fragrant treasure 

Shall be her partner. Down she threw the pledge ; 

It fell and lighted by the marble ledge 

Whereon Leontius leaned. He snatched the flower, 
A blush stole over Leonora’s brow— 

She is, by chance, his promised partner now, 

And she may linger near him one short hour : 

He kissed the rose—he took her little hand 

And off they glided in the saraband. 


** Ah! me!”—from whence came that low breathing sigh, 
So gentle, yet so full of agony? 

Beside the pillar hidden by its shade, 

There sitteth unobserved a pale meek maid 

Most simply robed, not beautiful—but yet 

Bringing upon the heart a soft regret, 

A melting tenderness ye scarce knew why, 

Was it her pensive brow or her low-breathed sigh ? 


Poor, poor Icilia! in thy fragile frame 
There burnt a far more pure and holy flame 
Than even Leonora’s; wo for thee, 
Leontius has thy heart’s idolatry ! 

But he, the proudest, noblest in the throng, 

How could he give thy timid heart its due— 
Love, tender, deep, devoted, pure, and true, 
Such as to thine own nature doth belong ; 

It may not be, and slowly, day by day, 
This love is wearing thy weak form away. 


She was the daughter of an ancient race, 

And she had sisters full of life and grace, 

And brothers brave, and beautiful, and tall— 
She was the palest, weakest, least of all. 

She had a frame so slight, that even a breath 
Seemed to have power to chill its veins to death, 
A pallid cheek that seldom wore a blush 

Save when Leontius spoke—then it would flush 
Crimson as Leonora’s. Her light hair 

Was never curled and decked with artful care, 
But its pale waves smoothed in a simple braid 
Across the pure white brow were softly laid. 
She had a meek and timid eye—its hue 

A tremulous colour that was scarcely blue; 
And yet ‘twas very sweet, and it could beam 
When her one star was near, shedding a gleam 
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O’er her fond heart. Sweet maiden! Yet all said 
Icilia was not one formed to be wed, 

And named her as a being even from birth 

Set all apart from the deep love of earth. 


Leontius was beside her, and her eye 

Was lighted up even unto brilliancy, 

And her small hand, that he had kindly prest, 

Was lingering, suffered in his own to rest, 

Until he dropped it of himself; her cheek 

Was glowing like a rosy sunset streak, 

And she was speaking with an air more gay 

Than she, poor girl, had worn for many a day. 

And Leonora—she was standing near, 

With head averted, yet could plainly hear 

Leontius speaking to that gentle thing, 

And in her heart the angry passions sting— 
Jealousy, hate, revenge! There had been words 

Between the twain during the dance, that thrilled 

Too rudely on the bosom’s finer chords, 
Whose angry echo was not yet half stilled. 

Yet upon Leonora’s lip a smile 
Ree like the sunshine, and she laughed and talked, 
And arm in arm with other gallants walked, 

And yet her heart was bursting all the while. 


A little path beside a rivulet, 
Whose bank with the low willow trees was set, 
And two who slow!y wandered in her light, 
Had the pale moon to gaze upon that night, 
Leontius and Icilia; on his arm 
Leaneth the maiden—there was such a charm 
In being thus supported! Ah, too soon 
They reach her home, and rill, and love, and moon 
The cruel door hath severed from her eyes, 
Yet hath her memory seized upon a prize 
That it will keep for ever. As they parted, 
A tear unto her gentle eye had started, 
And he had drawn her closer to his side, 
And taken her small hand, and on its snow 
Pressed a long kiss—ay, even now its glow 
Went to her heart; and as he turned he said, 
* God bless thee, dear Icilia!” He was gone— 
Perhaps he soon forgot that fervent tone ; 
But she—ah, she remembered it, poor maid ; 
She laid her down that night to rest in peace, 
And yet she could not sleep for very bliss, 
So happy the young spirit ever is, 
When for a while its wearing sorrows cease, 
And hope peeps for a moment trembling forth. 
She should have died just then, counting the worth 
Of all the joy that love returned confers, 
Ere the conviction came it never can be hers. 


But Leonora in her gorgeous home 

Was lonely, and her brow bore clouds of gloom ; 
She sought her chamber, but no couch that night 
Received the pressure of her limbs so light, 

But with the crimson curtains half undrawn, 
She paced her chamber, wearying for the dawn, 
And ever and anon with restless eye 
Out-glancing on the calm and quiet sky, 
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Whereon the sinking moon flung upward rays 
Of pallid glory; then her lamp’s red blaze 
Grew fainter—it was morning; on a chair 
The lovely lady sank, and slumbered there. 


+ * « . . 7 


They said her cheek was brighter, that more clear 
And frequent rang her soft laugh on the ear, 

And would outgrow her fearful state at length— 
That she was gaining gladness, health, and strength. 
She read when young Leontius sate beside her, 

She often walked if he was there to guide her ; 
Nay, once they said she trod a saraband, 

Supported by his arm, led by his hand! 


He did not speak of love, yet she began 
To deem the love that in her spirit burned, 
Would surely at the last be well returned ; 
For if he chanced to see her faint or wan, 
His brow grew grave, and he would ask if aught 
Of sadness in Icilia did intrude 
With such a marked and deep solicitude, 
‘That she may be forgiven the hopeful thought ; 
And Leonora now was far away, 
Winning all hearts upon a foreign shore, 
Perhaps she might return to them no more— 
What to her heart did not her wishes say ? 


“Step firmly on the shore.” The mazy boat 


Still hath left all its motion in her limbs, 

Still on her head the dizzy heeling swims, 
And all the town before her seems afloat ; 

A train of damsels follow from the shore, 

Who doth not know the Lady Leonore ? 


Icilia sate all calmly by the sea, 
That the fresh breeze might fan her placid face, 
Which now hath won so much of living grace, 
And lo, Leontius shares with her the free 
And pleasant wind. A glad and thankful train, 
Brought to their native land in joy again— 
There is the fairest, with but little bloom 
Left in her cheek, o’er which the snowy plume 
Droops floating in the wind. Ah, his fond eye 
Hath seen her, and she feeleth Who is nigh, 
And the red blush is up again, as deep 
As ever. Will her passion never sleep ? 
She never hath forgotten him, and he— 
Is she not his own bright deity ? 
And for Icilia—that pale silent star, 
She shone but when that Sun was hidden far. 


. . + . . 7 * . 


Oh, pale Icilia, waken! Wherefore thus 

Are thy meek eyelids closed, and thy pure cheek 
Pillowed against the last enduring house, 

The chilly tombstone? Art thou grown too weak 
To hasten home, without an hour of rest 
In the old church? The bridal train are gone, 
Leontius and his beauteous Leonore. 
How very quiet, Maiden, is thy breast— 
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Thou seemest lifeless as the marble stone 
Thou leanest on; wake, lady—can it be 
Icilia! There the chain was rent from thee! 
Thy heart was broken—thou wilt mourn no more. 


Il.——THE GIFTED. 


Oh, wo for those whose dearest themes 
Must rest within the bosom’s fold ; 
Oh, wo for those who live on dreams, 
Unheeded by the coarse and cold. 
They have a hidden life akin 
To nothing in this earthly sphere ; 
They have a glorious world within, 
Where nothing mortal may appear— 
A world of song, and flower, and gem, 
Yet wo for them—oh, wo for them. 


Such his perplexing wo, who seeks 
A refuge upon stranger shores ; 
In vain to foreign ears he speaks, 
In vain their sympathy implores ; 
The same sad fate a bark might prove, 
Laden with gold, or princely store, 
Without a guiding star above 
And an unmeasured deep before. 
The world doth scorn them, jibe, contemn; 
Wo for the gifted, wo for them! 


—_— 
Ill.——A SONG. 


I have parted from thee, 
IT have looked my last, 
I have striven to be 
Absolved of the Past. 
I have struggled, and own 
I have said “ farewell :” 
Why have I not flown 
From the power of thy spell? 


I never again 
May behold thy face, 
But I carry thy chain 
From place to place; 
And never thy thought 
May return to me, 
Yet I would not do aught 
Unpleasing to thee. 


I would I could ’scape 
From the circling cloud 
That still in each shape 
Thine image doth shroud ; 
I would I could fix 
My thoughts far away, 
That my spirit might mix 
With the world’s common clay, 
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I would I could flee 
The haunting tone, 
Whose magic can be 
Of thy lips alone ; 
I would I could put 
Thy memory aside, 
And my lone bosom shut 
With the ice-bars of pride. 


I would I could learn 
Insensate to be, 
Unheeding and stern 
As thou wert to me; 
But as soon might I sweep 
The stars out of heaven, 
As from my heart’s deep 


Bid thine image be driven. 
1V.——THE SPIRIT-TRYST. 


Meet me, Mine Own! Although the sea 
Rolls its untimely waves between us, 
Still spreads the sky’s immensity 
With the same star that oft hath seen us; 
This very night, in visions sweet 
That meeting shall our hearts repeat. 


Talk to me, love, and I shall hear 

Within my heart that voice of gladness ; 
Its ringing tones in echoes clear 

Shall thrill away its gathering sadness. 
Talk, dearest, and in fate’s despite ~ 
I'll listen to thy voice to-night. 


Kiss me, Mine Own, and I will lift 
My lips to answer thy caresses ; 
Ay, freely shower the precious gift 
Upon my brow, my cheek, my tresses. 
Sealed on my very heart shall be 
Those spirit-kisses given to me. 


V.—-THE MOTHER'S FAITH. 


“ Hark how the wind is whistling, Mother, 
List to the driving rain ; 

And, alas, to think that my gentle brother 
Is tossed on the stormy main.” 

The mother raised her meek blue eye 

From the holy book to the stormy sky, 

And a moment’s flush went o’er her brow 

As she thought of the boiling flood below. 

But she checked her human weakness well, 

And sighed for the heart that would rebel ; 

And then she meekly spoke—* my love, 

I will not fear, there’s a God above.” 


* But I have been to the garden, mother, 
And the vine is trailed and torn, 
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One rose-tree crushed, and pale the other 
Droops like a thing forlorn ; 

And oh! all night how the tall trees creaked, 

As if some fearful woe they shrieked.” 

Again the mother’s pale cheek burned, 

As she thought of him for whom she yearned ; 

But she spoke again in holy trust, 

« The God I worship is good and just.” 


** But look at the tossing waves, mother, 
How they dash, and foam, and roar, 

And the wild winds howling almost smother 
Their echoings ashore.” 

The mother looked to the ocean wild, 

And her heart grew sick for her absent child, 


And the strong prayer rose from that swelling heart— 
«*¢ My God, thy help and aid impart.” 


** Look, look to the path from the beach, mother, 
Some neighbour that must be— 
Oh, should he say mine only brother 
Is wrecked in that stormy sea.” 
But the mother’s brow grew deeplier flushed, 
And her very breath at her heart was hushed, 
And the light in her meek and trustful eye 
Grew bright as a star in a frosty sky ; 
Then over the cottage floor she sprung, 
And back the door on its hinges flung, 
And round her wet and weary boy 
She flung her arms in feverish joy. 
The gallant ship is all a wreck, 
But she hath fallen upon his neck ; 
His hard-earned wealth is lost and gone, 
But the God of mercy hath spared her son. 


VI.—-THE ECLIPSED MOCN. 
(May 31, 1844.) 


Brightly she rose, that full round Moon, 
Into a cloudless sky— 

Slow-creeping shadow dims full soon 
Her silvery majesty. 


On, on that darkening shadow glides, 
And o'er her beauty spreads ; 

Showing that not with her resides 
The borrowed light she sheds. 


Soul! learn a lesson from the scene, 
So shall thy story run, 

Whene’er Earth’s shadow comes between 
Thee and thy heavenly Sun. 


Vil..-THE REMEMBRANCE OF A DREAM. 


I dreamed I met thee, where leaves were greenest, 
And the flowers around us were sweet and fair, 
The cloudless Heaven shone out serenest, 
And thy brow was free from a shade of care ; 
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And I dreamed I wanderéd o’er hill and heather 
That livelong day of _ and love, 

Untired, unflagging—still together, 
Glad as the Earth and the Heavens above. 


We were on mountains, we were by rivers, 
And by the source of the moorland springs ; 
We were where the aspen faintly quivers, 
And the careless willow its garland flings: 
And again we rambled through vale and meadow, 
And came to gardens bedecked with care, 
Where the graceful linden flung its shadow, 
And the orange flower perfumed the air. 


And wordless music around us quivered, 
With peace and love in its dreamy tone ; 
Yet we seemed from other mortals severed 
— We might have been in the world alone. 
There were none to watch us, and none to chide us, 
No jealous fears, no curious eyes ; 
Our love flowed on, the power to guide us, 
And ‘neath its spell we were good and wise. 


I dreamed—I waked! thou art not near me, 
I cannot look in thine eyes to-day ; 

I cannot have thy voice to cheer me, 
Oh! life is sad when thou art away. 

But my spirit, her eager wing extending, 
Hath flown in the light of hope to thine; 

And I know thy heart of hearts is blending 
Its vital stream of love with mine, 


—— 
VIlIl.——THE BRACELET. 


Lady, twas with a throbbing heart, 
Glad to obey thy least command, 
Though saddened from thy smile to part, 
I took the bracelet from thy hand. 
There was a magic in its gold, 
A magic in its jewels borne ; 
No fairy talisman of old 
With half such reverence was worn, 
As I have kept and treasured it 
And gazed on it in reverie, 
Till visions o’er my soul would flit— 
Visions all bright with thoughts of thee. 


I saw thy deep and melting eyes, 

I saw thy bright and open brow, 
The raven hair, that richly lies 

Above that forehead’s living snow ; 
I saw that roseate lip, the throne 

Of all sweet smiles and sunny dreams ; 
I heard that zentle voice’s tone, 

Soft as the flow of silver streams. 
That simple bracelet in mine hand 

Those fantasies to life would call ; 
It was the enchanter’s golden wand 

That had the mastery of them all. 
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Hie to your gentle lady’s bower : 
Ah! bootless will your errand be, 
You cannot have for her the power— 
The magic power you have for me ? 
Go sparkle on her graceful arm ; 
And, if she chideth your delay, 
Tell her she wore the wondrous charm 
That kept you lingering on your way— 
Tell her your broken wreath secure 
Restored, and firm her hand receives, 
But not so firm, and not so sure 
As are the viewless chains she weaves! 


IX.—ALETHE’S DOOM. 


Yes, yes !—her beauty will decay, 

Her dark rich hair be turned to grey, 
The roundness of her cheek be gone, 
The smoothness from her brow be flown. 


The lustre of her gentle eye 

Be dimmed, or sparkle fitfully ; 

Her ruby lips be blanched and pale, 
Her full form Phantom-like and frail. 


Her hand be weak, and worn, and thin, 
Showing the feverish pulse within, 
Her parchéd lips be breathed apart 
By the thick beatings of her heart. 


And she will fade, and she will be 
Victim of fond fidelity, 

Till her sweet spirit shall awake, 
And from its weary prison break. 


And o’er the Lady’s mortal thrall 

That glorious spirit triumph shall ; 

Through faith to man her life is done, 
Through faith to God her life immortal won ! 


X.—THE RAINBOW SEEN IN TOWN. 


Welcome! thou beauteous messenger 
Of peace, and promise too ; 
Amidst the city’s busy stir, 
What wonders thou canst do! 
A rush of heaven where sordid earth 
Seemed only to have sway— 
Of purer light a holy birth | 
Upon a common day. 
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Welcome! my heart was sore with care, 
My soul with earth was soiled ; 

In crowded mart and thoroughfare 
Long have I sorely toiled. 

Thou comest !—blessings on thy smile, 
All fleeting though it be ; 

Thou brightly comest to reconcile 
My weary life and me. 


What blessed memories dost thou bring 
Of hopes and days gone by, 

When all my life was flowery spring, 
And rainbow-like its sky— 

When in thy blended hues I saw 
A vision of delight, 

And nought but happy dreams could flow 
From thee, the pure and bright! 


How glad thou mad’st my childish heart, 
Placed in the rainy sky ; 

How watched I then the clouds depart, 
And knew the sunshine nigh ; 

How over hill and heathery plain, 
I chased thy colours fair, 

And felt a vague delicious pain 
To see them melt in air. 


What images thou wakenest now, 
Of early scenes and days ; 
How gleamest thou o’er the mountain’s brow, 
Tinging its crowning haze ; 
How dost thou bathe the wild greenwood 
In liquid gem-like light ; 
How doth the river's stately flood 
Give back thy radiance bright! 


The spirits of a thousand flowers, 
The soul of every gem, 

Essence of buds from Eastern bowers— 
Say, art thou formed from them ? 

Oh, blessed art thou, graceful Bow, 
Who canst such pictures bring— 

Oh, blessed thou, who makest flow 
Each wild imagining— 

But blessed most that thon art yet 
To shine on us allowed, 

To teach us God’s own hand hath set 
*‘ His bow within the cloud!” 


XI.— LINES ADDRESSED TO A CHILD. 


Seest thou the rose ? 
It springeth from the lowly earth, 
It hath a bright and lovely birth, 
Where the warm East Wind blows— 
So when God’s Spirit breathes may sweet flowers start, 
Gladdening the low and earthly place, thy heart. 
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Seest thou the stars ? 
They shine with pure and heavenly light, 
Shedding their radiance on the Night, 

No mist their glory mars— 
So bursting through the clouds that darkly roll, 
May the pure day-star rise within thy soul! 






May thy young years 
Be given to Him who gives thee all; 
No doubt disturb, no fear appal ; 
But all thy spring time tears 
Flow out in gratitude to Him above, 
Who draws thy youthful heart with cords of love, 




































Still be a child, 
Even when age its snows shall shed, 
And years go dimly o’er thy head— 
A daughter reconciled, 
As humbly to thy Father’s footstool drawn, 
As when thou satest there in life’s clear dawn. 


XII.—-THE ABSENT ONES. 






Time hath passed with a light footfall, 
Friend, through thy bright ancestral hall: 

The fret-work still looks fresh and fair, 

The windows their gorgeous colouring wear, 

The dome is high, the pillars strong— 

How can I think the time so long ? 

Years since I stooped my head before 

Neath the wreath o’ershadowing the low side-door— 
Years, and no trace of dull decay 

Is here, yet a something hath passed away. 

The fire burns bright on the ample hearth, 

But I miss the sound of the children's mirth, 

I miss bright smiles and their laughter’s tone— 
Where, oh, where are thy children gone ? 


There was one whose eye had an eagle's glance, 
And courage sate in his brow’s expanse ; 

Tell me, sweet friend, and where is he? 

*‘ A wanderer from home on the treacherous sea, 
Long hath he roamed with a venturous band, 
Seeking for wealth in a distant land; 

But when summer is fair, over valley and glen, 
With the rose and the swallow he comes again.” 


And there was another, a thoughtful boy, 
Careless of childish sport or toy, 
Yet poring o’er books like a miser o’er gold, 

Loving wild tales and legends of old. 

Thought drew swift lines o’er that pure young brow. 

“ Thro’ the wood walks he strays, but when night stars burn, 
I trust to his home will the wanderer return.” 
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And the merry, bright child, with the golden hair, 
Dancing like light o’er his forehead so fair ? 

‘“* He tarrieth with teachers loving and kind, 
Winning rich gifts for his opening mind ; 

But when the frost on the leafless trees 

Is rustling crisp in the wintry breeze, 

And the Christmas bough in the hall doth sway, 

I trust in his home shall the fair child play.” 


And the sweetest of all, the lovely one, 

Whose low, soft voice had so dear a tone, 
Whose eye was so darkly, so tenderly bright, 
Whose hand so small, whose step was so light— 
Thou tremblest, thou weepest! And is it so— 
Is that beauteous head in the churchyard low ? 
Alas! and time shall the rest restore, 

But the fairest and dearest shall come no more. 


“¢ Well hast thou guessed. From our household band 
The bright one is passed to a holier land ; 

She drinks from the fountains of wisdom there, 

With a brow unclouded by earthly care ; 

And she dwells with a teacher far away, 

Nor looks nor longs for a holiday ; 

She hath passed the Dark Valley's narrow track, 

And we know on its pathway she comes not back. 


“ But by the light of her cloudless eye, 

So full of Faith’s heartfelt prophecy ; 

By the holy words of prayer and praise 

That hallowed her lips in her few short days ; 

By her glad ‘ farewell,’ when we needs must part, 
I have gathered strength to my weary heart, 

For I know in the Saviour's ransomed train 

With the Angels and Saints we shall meet again!” 
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CHAPTER IX. 


* Commodity—the bias of the world." 


Kine Jony, 


* From home and friends tho’ wandering far 
A dreary fate be mine, love, 
I'd rather live in endless war 
Than buy my peace with thine, love.” 


“Day wrote to Bessy, and though 
her reply was of course full of na- 
tural grief and dejection, yet when 
he had more fully enlarged to her on 
his certainty of success, on the absolute 
necessity there was for his exerting 
himself in some profession, in order to 
obtain her, and hinted at his disap- 
pointment in her want of courage 
and confidence as reproachful to his 
affection, the tone of her letters 
altered. She not only consented to his 
departure, but urged it; there wasa 
character of firmness and resignation 
in her language, strange in a creature 
so young ; but she was then no longer 
a child, she was a strong hearted and 
energetic woman. There had been 
an exercise given to her powers, which 
was very soon apparent. Daly’s sur- 
mise had proved but too true. She 
had been urged, by force of threats 
and persuasion, which was more 
difficult still for her to withstand, 
to become the wife of young Mere- 
dyth. 

‘She told him, that after a fort- 
night of vain persecutions, of which 
she evidently gave a softened descrip- 
tion, Colonel Power had left Barrons- 
court, and had removed with them 
into lodgings in Chester, which was 
only fifteen miles distant. Her father 
was a changed man, not only towards 
her, but altogether ; and he continually 
charged her with causing the ruin of him 
and her mother, as well as of her own- 
self by her obstinacy. She also said she 
feared that hesuspected her of entertain- 
ing some superior attachment than to 
himself, for he had accused her of 
it, and even named the Dalys, both 
Edward and Richard ; that it was pos- 
sible this might have been but a 
random suspicion, however, he had 
forbidden all further communications 
with the family, unless such as should 
be subject to his inspection, but she 


BALLAD, 


added, ‘stilldo not fear me, Richard, 
unless that you have some other fear 
besides my forgetting you, it is true 
I may be dead long before you come 
back, I sometimes think it, for I have 
little life in me now, except to love 
you, and perhaps, even that is a sin, 
for papa is angry with me and almost 
hates me, not that I believe he would 
like Mr. Meredyth for a husband for 
me, but he says it is necessary that I 
should marry him, and that he will 
be obeyed, and that if I do marry him, 
in two or three months, I will like 
him better than any one else. Mamma 
tells me I ought to obey my father, 
but yet she cries while she speaks to 
me, still I cannot, and I will not. 
Never, Richard, never, will 1 be an- 
other’s than yours, and if it be that 
I must die for this, God will have 
mercy on my soul. You must not 
write to me now. Weare at No. 15 
Eastgate street ; papa has written to 
desire the cottage to be sold, we are 
never to return to Clonsallagh, this 
thought breaks my heart, for I do 
not know what is to become of me, 
I do not like to say to you, “do not 
go, Richard,” but oh, come and see 
me if you can, before you go, for I 
am weak and alone, pity me and think 
for me.” 

* As his letters from her were ad- 
dressed to my rooms, I was present 
when he received this. It was im- 
possible not tocommiserate him. “I 
am a lost man, Irwin, I cannot leave 
her, but what to do if I remain, tell 
me, counsel me, I cannot think, I can- 
not consider.” We agreed that our 
best course was to embark immedi- 
ately for Chester, and after having seen 
her, to be guided by circumstances as 
to how to act. He made some pretext 
to his family, and we sailed the fol- 
lowing day. I waited for a long time 
near their lodgings, before I could 
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contrive to apprize Bessy of our 
arrival, 1 did not tell her that Daly 
was with me, until I had heard the 
particulars of her situation. She 
was so haggard and wan, that it was 
mournful to look upon her, her hair 
was drawn back from her temples, 
her eyes swelled with weeping, but 
what struck me most painfully, was 
the rigid expression of her counte- 
nance, the manifestation of a resolute 
spirit that would struggle to the 
death. I saw that their mutual affec- 
tion was, indeed, their all, and that 
any plan by whomsoever formed, 
which involved its abandonment, 
would he vainly proposed to either, 
so I told her that Daly was with me, 
and had only remained at the hotel, 
until I should have made sure of an 
interview with her, secure from dis- 
covery, that there was nothing for 
her rescue, but to elope with him, 
in which case, he would abandon his 
Indian scheme, and trust to his exer- 
tions and to fortune to provide for 
them.” 

** Did Richard propose that *"’ said 
she, “I cannot believe it. No, Mr. 
Irwin, that could never be, I could 
not desert my father and mother now, 
or forget sixteen years of love, and the 
ties of nature and duty, for one fort- 
night’s unkindness. I will not dis- 
pose of myself, but 1 wild have an 
option to refuse misery, tell Richard 
if I may not be his, I will never be 
another's; I wish him to follow his 
former plan, I have reconciled myself 
to it now, but Jet me see him once, 
once more before he goes.” 

‘“‘ The next day, after several vain 
efforts, (for Meredyth was with her 
father in their lodgings, the whole 
morning, and she could not escape 
from them), Daly saw her, and be- 
fore they parted, it was arranged 
that he should leave her, but as his 
wife, legally and surely his, and there- 
fore secured by an insuperable barrier 
from further persecution, ‘she is safe 
from personal restraint and indignity,’ 
said he, ‘ while her mother lives, and 
I am sure that even her father (who 
is capable of any safe villainy) knows her 
spirit too well, ever to offer it to her, 
still it is hard for her to endure the 
mental discipline she is subjected to, 
in his threats and entreaties; she will 
not fly with me, for her piety is even 
stronger than her affections, but I have 
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brought her to consent to this plan, 
and I must needs be contented with it.’ 

* For three weeks, during which 
he and I lived together in an obscure 
street opposite the race course at 
Chester, called the Rhoo Dee, between 
them the banns were duly published 
in the small parish church near. Cir- 
cumstanced as they were in a strange 
town, the names attracted no notice, 
nor was the clergyman aware of 
more than of these, and of the resi- 
dences of the parties. 

«It was on a gloomy morning early 
in February, that they were married. 
Daly was cheerful and collected, and 
I gave away the pale and tearful, but 
happy bride; she had on the large 
black bonnet, and duffle grey cloak of 
the servant of the house, which she had 
borrowed for the occasion; I saw the 
eyes of the clergyman rest dubiously 
on the slight, delicate hand, which 
was offered for the ring from beneath 
this coarse covering, but it was too 
late for inquiry, the rest of the ser- 
vice was soon over, and we left the 
church. 

‘Have you ever seen Chester ?” 
said Irwin to me. 

‘* Never !” replied I. 

‘* Perhaps,” said he, “ any spot in 
which these scenes took place would 
be equally hallowed in my eyes; but 
still there is a character peculiar to 
that town which associates well with 
what I witnessed there. I went to 
visit it once since, to recall that 
scene, and soothe my urgent me- 
mory, and exhaust my vain sorrow 
thereby. It is the oldest town in 
England; it is cut out of a rock. 
I cannot describe it to you now— 
its foreign, antique air, and its impres- 
sive quaintness—but it is a place by 
itself. There is a legend for every 
street, almost for every house. To me 
the very moon seems to shine with 
reverence on the gloomy gates and 
ancient walls, and to lighten, with 
plaintive softness, the sylvan Dee, 
which winds beneath them, recalling 
the requiem of the beleagured monks, 
as they chaunted the ‘ Miserere Do- 
mine,’ long, long ago.’ 

“The church in which they were 
married was a small part apportioned 
off within the walls of the ancient 
Saxon Cathedral of St. John. This 
is not the church now called the ‘ Ca- 
thedral,’ which is much more modern, 

3A 
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being of Norman date. St. John’s is 
situated on the highest part of the 
rock of which the city consists, and it is 
onalevel withthe wall which surrounds 
to a great height, the other parts of 
the town. On one side, the churchyard 
is bounded by a perpendicular preci- 
pice of eighty feet, washed by the 
waters of the Dee; in the midst of 
it rises the high rugged church tower 
of red sandstone, which overlooks a 
Roman military structure on the wall, 
three or four broken remnants of the 
former pile, which have been trans- 
formed into modern cottage dwellings, 
and these, covered partly with ivy, and 
with various flowering plants, seem 
to smile upon the old churchyard, 
thickly planted with grey tombs, into 
which they open. 

‘One of them, externally resembling 
a small hut, was then to be let. wr 
entered it when we left the church. A 
trifle to the woman who kept it, pur- 
chased our permission to sit down. It 
had but four rooms and a small kitchen 
excavated in the sandstone of the pre- 
cipice, into which its little Gothic win- 
dows were practised towards the river. 
The rent was but ten pounds a year ; 
there was a winding staircase in it, 
cut in the rock, which extended under 
the bed of the Dee, and which had 
formerly, it was said, communicated 
with the castle. 

*¢ Now we are one!’ said Daly. 
‘No power but death can force you 
from me now, my love! my wife! 
Will you not, indeed, be mine own ? 
I am poor, surely—almost a beggar— 
but existence is not impossible, for you 
are mine. We can compass life—say 
in this place—you will be the lady of 
the tower!’ he drew his arm round 
her, and pressed her to his breast, heed- 
less of my presence. She, also, seemed 
unconscious of it—it was too solemn 
a time even for maiden blushes. She 
remained in his embrace; but turned 
her eyes up to his face reproachfully— 

see Remember your pr omise, Richard. 
Did you not tell me if I was once your 
wife ea would be contented? Ihave 
sacrificed my conscience to youalready ; 
would you have me bring a curse upon 
us both? Do not urge me. Let us 
have one blessed hour together, to 
talk of our future—our happy future— 
when all will be reconciled.’ 

*¢No! I could not grieve you, my 
own!’ said he ; ‘I will leave you, and 
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with a comparatively tranquil heart ; 
now you cannot, as ever you would 
not, be another’s.’ 

She smiled upon him, almost gaily. 

«*« Now, then, I, too, am content, 
Richard, if I erred at first, but I did 
not err ’"—seeing his eyes fall—*‘ I have 
long had no choice but to put my fate 
out of my own power. I will not say, 
“love me,” dearest, nor “trustme,” for 
that, I know, youwill do; but be happy 
forme. 1 am your own—I can be strong 
—what can harm me? I will live to 
see you again, Richard, I know I will; 
it may be years hence—not now—but 
what are years to us ?’ 

‘‘ We spent an hour or more in that 
cottage ; and there they settled their 
plan of correspondence, of which I 
was to be the agent; and then there 
was a long and fond farewell—a happy 
farewell, however untoward the cir- 
cumstances—for they had youth, and 
love, and faith that knew not death or 
betraying. 

“She returned home; and when 
Daly had caught the last glimpse of 
her form, as it disappeared behind 
the church wall, he walked back with 
me. We sailed for Dublin that even- 
ing. He was silent, but cheerful ; and 
it was with a smiling, though moistened 
eye, and a hopeful heart, that he em- 
barked for India a few days afterwards. 

‘Thus was that pair joined together, 
and put asunder, not by duty, neces- 
sity, or even prudence, but by cursed 
mammon. 

** What an intolerant, absorbing 
passion is that for worldly wealth and 
station! How it swallows up every 
other, and how implicit is the faith of its 
votaries in their idol; for, not content 
with worshipping it themselves alone, 
they believe in its power of ultimately 
commanding the worship of all, as the 
only true God—they would convert 
by the rack and screw, trusting to the 
subsequent faith of the victim, 

‘Though I now know Colonel 
Power’s villainy, yet I believe at that 
time he thought that he would have 
better consulted his daughter's happi- 
ness by forcing her to marry Meredyth 
than by sanctioning Daly’s addresses. 
He believed that if as yet she was not, 
she would hereafter become like him- 
self, and would find in gold and tinsel 
pleasures the “summum bonum.” 

« Daly arrived safely at Surat after 
a prosperous voyage, and his letter to 
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me bespoke a continuance of his fair 
prospects. I sent a letter to Bessy 
from him, which was enclosed in mine, 
to Chester, where they had spent the 
winter. I had heard several times from 
her since his departure. She was still 
subjected to the same persecution con- 
cerning Meredyth, but she had endured 
it without disclosing her marriage. 

«<7 did not tell it to Richard,’ said 
she, ‘ for J feared to vex him; but my 
father has got involved in play, and heis, 
I believe, largely indebted to Mr. Me- 
redyth. I learned this from my mother, 
for it was concealed from me. She is 
in deep grief on his account, and 
urges my father no longer to speculate 
on retrieving his losses, but to solicit 
Mr. Meredyth’s indulgence, and en- 
deavour, by frugality, to repay by de- 
grees his present debt. This she has 
in vain sought to persuade him to do ; 
and she is about to write to Mr. Daly, 
to try his influence upon him. In this 
my only hope lies for us all ; and I am 
confident the knowledge of my mar- 
riage would annihilate it both with 
Richard’s father and my own; besides, 
Iam now happy—I have a rock to 
stand on, and I can therefore bear the 
brunt of a storm.’ 

“Mrs. Power wrote, and Daly did 
urge his influence, not only in vain, 
but the effect of his interference was 
to enrage Power, and to cause him to 
forbid all communication with that 
family. In a few weeks they left 
Chester for London, whither Bessy 
told me that Meredyth followed them. 
Richard and I had seen him once 
during our stay in Chester. He was 
a short, thickset young man, with a 
stout bull-neck and florid complexion. 
His features were coarse and common, 
but not remarkable for ugliness, his 
countenance would have been stupid 
but for an expression of brutal ferocity, 
which, though not habitual, it seemed 
capable of exhibiting. He had a satis- 
fied, triumphant air at the time we 
saw him, which was more than usually 
advantageous to him. 

“I gave him credit at that time for 
being inspired by, at least, a motive no 
worse than an ungenerous passion for 
Bessy ; but had I known the many rea- 
sons he had for attaining his end, I 
would have contemplated her situation 
with much greater fear than then pos- 
sessed me. I thought her continued 
rejection and contempt would repel, 


and her impaired beauty disenchant 
him; and thus, I doubt not, it would 
have been had her personal charms been 
his sole attraction ; but it was not so. 

From the time of his retirement to 
Clonsallagh, Power had given up all 
hope of re-entering the world ; and when 
old Meredyth, for his private purposes, 
invited him and his family to Barron’s- 
court, a vista of aggrandisement had 
been opened to Power by uniting Bessy 
to the heir. This marriage had been 
his object during their stay, and Mr. 
Meredyth had been shortsighted enough 
to give him every assistance in his 
power to effect it. Foiled in this pur- 
pose, Power came to Chester, and in 
the news-room fell in with a former ac- 
quaintance of his in London, who had 
adopted, on his retirement, the polite 
profession ofa gambling swindler. The 
harvest of these sharpers is generally 
reaped at horse-races ; and as, after 
Ascot and Derby, the races at Chester 
were then reckoned the best in Eng- 
land, it was constantly frequented by 
such characters from London and else- 
where. Theman’sname was Anderson. 

‘** Power had been a famous billiard 
player, and gambling was his darling 
vice. When his wound disabled him 
for billiard-playing, and his narrow 
means forbid more hazardous kinds 
of gaming, he had perforce abandoned 
the habit; perhaps, because in his 
mode of life and situation he had no 
opportunity of indulging in it. 

*“* Power soon got involved in play 
with this fellow, and found himself 
considerably a loser; this was, it 
seems, a concerted scheme between 
Anderson and his gang, whose object 
was rather to get him into their 
clutches, and secure him as an ac- 
complice, than to rob him. From 
his distinguished appearance, and in- 
sinuating and polite address, he would 
have been an invaluable addition to 
their clique ; and Anderson, believing 
his circumstances desperate, knew also 
that there was little to fear from his 
conscience or honour. When Power 
procured means from Meredyth to dis- 
charge his debt to them, it was an un- 
expected and hardly welcome surprise; 
but they concerted measures for se- 
curing him notwithstanding. At this 
crisis, Power was made acquainted, 
that there had been doubts thrown 
upon the reality of old Meredyth’s mar- 
riage with his servant, the mother 
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of his son. These doubts had too 
sure a foundation to be unimpor- 
tant to old Meredyth; and although 
denying their validity, he had incau- 
tiously suffered Power to become 
possessed, through Anderson's inter- 
vention, of documents and testimony 
which, if not absolutely demonstrative 
of his son’s illegitimacy, would be very 
likely to be the means of procuring a 
decision against him in a court of 
law, the eagerness with which he had 
endeavoured to forward his son’s mar- 
riage with Bessy, and the readiness 
with which he lent him money to 
gamble, were now explained to Power ; 


and Meredyth, knowing himself desti- 
tute of evidence to countervail that in 
Power's hands, saw that his only safety 
lay in Power'signorance of hisresources 
and his inability from poverty to insti- 
tute or carry on a law suit. When, 
therefore, Power went to London, he 
was bound head and hand to Anderson 
and his associates. He hoped, by a 
course of successful gambling, to re- 
gain his independance of Meredyth, 
and dictate terins of compromise should 
he be in circumstances to threaten a 
law-suit ; while, as a ‘dernier resort,’ 
he did not despair of Bessy’s subjuga- 
tion in case of failure. 


CHAPTER X. 


* Pain and grief, are transitory things, no less than joy; 
And though they leave us not the men we were, 


Still they do leave us." 


PHILIP VAN ARTEVELDE. 


** What see I here ? 
The counterfeit presentment of two brothers.” 


*¢ Arrer their removal to London, I 
forwarded several letters to her from 
Daly, who spoke of his peace and 
prosperity with courage and confi- 
dence. To me, she seldom wrote, 
but always cheerfully. I was to her 
asa part of Daly; and she, perhaps, 
desired to spare my anxieties for her 
for that reason. 

“ As for him, his letters were almost 

y- There was a vital power in his 
imagination, which triumphed over 
grief and despair. The distance which 
separated them appeared only to in- 
crease his certainty of his happiness. 
He never seemed to anticipate the possi- 
bility of disappointment. Perhaps the 
habit he had cultivated of dismissing 
the thoughts of probable interventions, 
in order to strengthen his courage in 


ae had inured him to forget- 
fulness of them. 


“¢ While we two have life,’ he 
wrote, ‘I have not only hope, but as- 
surance.’ 

« T had just received a letter of this 
kind from him, in which he gave me 
some detailed account of his success. 
He was already in the receipt of a 
considerable income, and had made 
but little disbursement, as he resided 
with his uncle. He said that, in two 
years more at farthest, he would have 
realized enough to content his utmost 


SHAKSPEARE. 


ambition, and he was not without 
hopes of doing soin a fourth part of that 
time. He was then about to go down 
from Surat to Madras, whence he said 
he would again write to me before he 
sailed for Borneo, in a vessel of which 
he was the supercargo, having engaged 
in a mercantile speculation, which, if 
successful, promised to gratify his 
hopes at once. His uncle was gone 
into Persia, for his health was failing, 
and the elder son had offered to re- 
tain Daly’s post for him until his re- 
turn from Borneo. 

*«T am living, therefore, at my 
own expense now,’ said he; ‘and it 
would amuse you to know how much 
the necessary cost of existence in this 
luxurious country annoys me. I 
grudge the expenditure of every rupee, 
lest it should prolong, by one moment, 
my banishment from home.’ 

**T am obliged to touch but slightly 
on the particulars contained in these 
letters,’ said Irwin ; ‘ but you shall see 
themall. To read them will hereafter 
be an indulgence to me; but as I know 
you are impatient to hear the conclu- 
sion of the story, I only glance at 
those circumstances which are abso- 
lutely necessary to make you acquainted 
with it. This letter, as you see, 
is dated about three years after 
his departure. I heard from him 
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again from Madras, and his anticipa- 
tions were, if possible, still more 
sanguine. He had that day had a letter 
from Bessy, and this enclosed one for 
her. The last she ever received from 
him.’ 

‘* Five months elapsed, without bring- 
ing any further tidings, and though 
not alarmed, I began to feel anxious 
on his account, and doubly so, as 
death had dealt two heavy blows upon 
his family ; the two elder children, his 
favourite brother and sister, had been 
carried off by typhus fever. Mr. Daly 
had had a paralytic stroke; and 
although then convalescent, he was 
much shaken in health and spirits, and 
his wife was utterly heart-stricken by 
these accumulated afflictions. 

*¢ At the end of the sixth mouin, as 
I was about writing again to Surat a 
letter of inquiry, I resolved first to 
go down to Clonsallagh, and if his 
parents were in a declining state, to 
urge Daly’s immediate recall to pro- 
ceed to Ireland. When I arrived, 
the first spectacle that met my eyes 
was Ellen Daly, their only remaining 
daughter, standing before the door. 
She was half wild with terror, and 
had run out, expecting to find not me, 
but the village surgeon, for whom she 
had dispatched a messenger an hour 
before. 

«©¢ Oh, John,’ cried she, ‘ papa is 
dying, I believe. He has been speech- 
less these two hours, and cannot move, 
and does not know any of, us; and 
mamma too is dying—for Richard— 
oh, Richard !’ 

** She burst into a passionate fit of 
weeping. 

«6 ¢ What of Richard ?’ said I. 

*¢ He is lost,’ sobbed she—‘ gone— 
drowned—hbis ship was found a wreck.’ 

«I flew up the stairs. There lay 
Harry Daly, as I at first thought, 
dead, his wife knelt beside him on the 
floor, her head resting on the pillow, 
nearly as helpless as himself. The 
youngest son sat behind his father in 
the bed, supporting the stiff inanimate 
body in his arms. It was almost mo- 
tionless ; life was only evidenced by an 
occasional convulsive twitching of the 
lips. 

Mi I know not how I met the scene ; 
nor why my own grief for Richard, 
which was at least as bitter as theirs, 
did not overpower me. But the actual 
sight of the misery before me, kept 
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up my energies, and, for the moment, 
banished even the predominant thought 
of him. 

* Traised Mrs. Daly, and succeeded 
in removing her from theroom. Ina 
short time the surgeon arrived, and 
endeavoured to bleed her husband ; 
but no blood would flow; nor were 
any means efficacious to arouse him 
from his stupor. At the close of the 
next day, Harry Daly breathed his last. 

“ [remained until the funeral was 
over, and used my utmost efforts to 
induce Mrs. Daly to ae me 
to town, and abandon Clonsallagh, but 
in vain. She pined on there for about 
a year or fourteen months afterwards, 
and then followed her husband to the 
church yard. But she lived to see Ellen 
happily married, and her son Hugh 
entered at College. 

“I saw her a few days before her 
death. 

““«T die easily, John,’ said she; 
my children are independent of a 
mother now, so I have no business 
or pleasure in this world. Daly and 
Richard are gone. I have one son,’ 
she added; ‘but he would not know 
me; he never knew a mother in me. 
I have often thought lately that I have 
been the cause of all our troubles ; for, 
when I gave my own child for money, 
I deserved to be bereaved of the rest. 
I wrote to my aunt to send him over 
to me to see, for the first and last 
time, and to forgive his dying mother ; 
and I have just heard from her, that 
she would think it her duty to com 
with my request, had he been wi 
her, but that he is now travelling on 
the Continent. I believe he does not 
bear his father’s name. I doubt that 
he will ever even hear of me.’ 

**T had known of this circumstance, 
and I sought, through humanity, to mi- 
tigate the poor woman’sself-reproaches. 
But her’s was a bad deed for all that, 
and it was avenged accordingly. 

“ When I returned to Dublin after 
Daly’s funeral, and had leisure to 
mourn, the appalling task I had to 
fulfil came before me in all its bitter- 
ness. How was I to write to Bessy? 
how tell her that she was a widow? 
For days and weeks I shrunk from 
it, and I quieted my heart with the 
resolution that I would defer it at 
least until her next letter of inquiry— 
until fear should have in some degree 
prepared her for a catastrophe. 
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‘I was not long to wait for an op- 
portunity ; and then I told her—alas! 
that I told her—the woeful truth, 

* Yes,” said Irwin, after a pause, 
“I believe 1 was her murderer by that 
letter, and his also; I cannot but think 
that Daly must have felt it was so. 
But he never hinted it to me. He 
was, even in his agony, too unselfish— 
too noble. 

“T never heard from her in re- 
ply to this, nor to many subsequent 
letters; and feeling her to be a kind of 
legacy from Daly, I went to London 
to endeavour to ascertain the cause 
of her silence. I went to their lodg- 
ings, and heard that they had left them, 
but with much difficulty I traced them 
to a miserable street off Holborn. 
and found there, that two months 
before Colonel Power had. been re- 
moved from thence to prison, but to 
what prison, or for what offence, I 
could not learn. Mrs. Power and 
the young lady, they said, went away 
in a hackney coach, but no one could 
tell me the place of their destination. 

* Having failed in all my endeavours 
to discover them privately, I put an 
advertisement in the morning papers, 
offering a reward for any intelligence 
of them; I repeated this several times, 
but in vain, and after a year or more 
I came to the conclusion, that 
Bessy certainly, if not her unhappy 
mother also, were no longer subject 
to earthly sorrow. 

«* Being without any near relations or 
connections, and thus deprived of all 
the objects of my early interest and 
affection, to me the bitterness of 
death was past. I had no duties or 
cares but for myself and humanity 
at large: I was not thirty years 
of age, but I felt I was already 
old; still I was restless and mise- 
rable, and I desired to be able to 
settle on the lees of life, and to find 
consolation in study and minor occu- 
pation; but my mind was in a morbid 
state, and it soon affected my health. 
I was advised to travel. 

“It was without much inclination 
to the undertaking, that I embarked 
for the Continent early in May, and I 
proceeded through France and Swit- 
zerland into Italy. The change of 
scene and excitement of motion, was 
powerful in a short time to rouse me 
from the kind of moral lethargy into 
which I had sunk; the mingling among 
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people, whose habits, language, and 
costume, were entirely new to me, 
unconsciously dissipated many of my 
painful thoughts, or fixed them upon ex- 
ternal objects ; I lost my past life forthe 
time in the exuberance of life around 
me, and in contemplation of the strange 
and manifold existences which I had 
never pictured to myself, or dreamed 
of in this various world. 

“ T had almost regained my health, 
when J arrived at Bolsano; and even 
at this moment, I can recall the rap- 
turous sensation with which I greeted 
the first sight and the balmy air of 
Italy. In Ireland,summer would have 
been the most melancholy season to 
me: it would have recalled more vivid- 
ly the green woods and sweet waters 
of Clonsallagh, and my early days with 
him whom I might never more see; 
but here nature wore another aspect— 
this was another world. 

« [remained for a month at Venice ; 
and then suffering chance to be my 
guide, I went on with no fixed project 
in view to Padua, thence to Lucca, 
Verona, and Mantua, and remain- 
ing for some time at each, I halted 
at Bologna, where I had intended to 
remain until the time had elapsed, at 
the end of which I meant to bend my 
steps homeward; but autumn was 
then approaching, and I fancied the 
air from the Appenines was more 
chilly than I could have wished, and so 
yielded to the advice of a fellow- 
traveller to accompany him as far as 
Florence, on his way to Rome. 

«You may wonder that, as I sought 
distraction and occupation, I had no 
desire to visit the Eternal City, which 
of all other scenes on earth offers to 
the scholar the highest charm, but I 
avoided even the thought of it; its 
name was associated with the memory 
of the brother of my heart, and our 
early anticipations of the time never 
to come, when we might together ex- 
plore its classic walls. I had declined 
all sight-seeing—it was merely as 
an almost animal recreation—a gra- 
tification of my senses, that I sought 
variety; even the higher pleasures 
of taste were unsuited to my 
condition: the contemplation of a 
church, a painting, a statue, which 
excited my imagination, sufficed to 
unnerve me; one evening I went 
to the theatre at Venice; the opera 
was * Terésa Vedova:” the plot of 
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the opera might, in part, account for 
it, but the effect it produced on me 
was fearful; I never entered a thea- 
tre again. 

“TI determined to vegetate quietly 
at Florence, and to profit by the gen- 
tle unconscious potent tonic of daily 
existence in calm seclusion, under the 
smiles of nature, until my spirits were 
sufficiently re-established to enable me 
to return home, and to engage in active 
pursuits and duties. 

“A few days after my arrival I 
sauntered into the gallery of the Me- 
dici, to make an effort toinure myself to 
excitement, and to moderate my mor- 
bid and seemingly excessive sensibi- 
lity. In a short time I found 
myself standing in the tribune, en- 
tranced in a pleasing reverie before 
a statue of Morpheus, which lay at 
the feet of the celebrated Venus ; for 
even she had not been able to com- 
pete in attraction with the little god 
of slumber, so exquisitely delineated 
before her. 

“The statue is well known, 1 
need not describe it; the dormant 
lion on which the head of the lovely 
winged child reclines, the bunch of 
poppies which seem dropping from the 
relaxed grasp of his infant hand, pro- 
duced a perfect illusion, a dreamy 
atmosphere of langour and repose per- 
vaded around it, which was almost ir- 
resistible. Presently I raised my eyes 
to a person standing near me, who had 
seemed as much absorbed in contempla- 
tion as I had been, and felt startled, so 
strongly did the expression of his 
countenance resemble Daly’s. 

“ He was evidently an Englishman 
from his dress and manners, though he 
was conversing fluently in Italian with 
the cicerone who stood by him. 

«He was not so tall or so finely 
formed as Daly, and his hair and 
complexion were dark as Daly’s were 
fair, but the eyes were of the same 
deep lucid blue ; though the features 
were smaller and less strongly marked, 
and could not be said to resemble ab- 
solutely in outline, there was a resem- 
blance in their movement and expres- 
sion still more striking. Recognizing 
me immediately for a fellow country- 
man, he addresssed me politely. The 
sound of his voice partly dissolved the 
spell; it was soft and musical, but 
rather effeminate in its tone. 

*¢ This seems to realise your idea 
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of perfection, sir,’ said he, ‘as it has 
mine ; I think the art of the sculptor 
is never so appropriately exercised 
as on a sleeping figure. Correct taste 
would direct our worship elsewhere 
I know; but I am pleased to find 
sympathy in faith in the same diyi- 
nity.’ 

“I answered him frankly, and we 
entered into conversation as we visited 
the rest of the gallery together. He 
told me he that had been two months in 
Florence, and was uncertain as to 
the time of his stay ; and on leaving me 
he presented me with his card, on which 
was written‘ Mr. Whychcot.’ I had 
previously given him my name and 
address, and the following day he vi- 
sited me. 

** Further conversation with him 
confirmed the pleasing impression of 
my first acquaintance, and whenever 
we met in the street or elsewhere 
he generally joined me. One day I 
found him at the door of a cele- 
brated artist, and he said—‘ Oh, 
Mr. Irwin, I was just about to seek 
you, to ask you to take a drive with 
me along the bank of the Arno. Mrs. 
Whychcot is an invalid, and was not 
inclined to accompany me to-day, she 
has driven me away, though I am not 
‘‘en train” for a solitary ramble. The 
carriage will be here immediately, and 
lam just going in here to give directions 
about a picture of mine, which is to 
be shipped for London to-morrow ; 
will you come in?” 

«Tl entered, and the portrait which 
you have seen, was standing be- 
fore me. Its resemblance to Bessy 
Power struck me as almost miracu- 
lous, but yet it was also so unlike, as 
never to awaken my suspicion for a 
moment that it could be her’s. * That 
is my wife’s,’ said he, gazing on it with 
smiling pride. ‘It is an admirable 
likeness ;’ he hesitated, andseemed awk- 
ward at having sought my admiration 
thus. The ingenuous simplicity of his 
embarrassment again recalled Richard 
to my memory. 

“«] expressed warmly my admiration of 
the picture. ‘l amsorry,’ said he, ‘tosay 
that my wife’s health is so delicate, that 
sheis unequal to the society of strangers, 
or I should have been glad to have in- 
troduced you to her, Mr. Irwin ; I have 
spoken of you to her often ; however, I 
will yet hope for that pleasure on our 
return to London. But you are an 
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Irishman, I forget ; nevertheless, Lon- 
don is the metropolis of both our coun- 
tries ; we shall yet meet, I have no 
doubt.’ 

* We drove out together, and con- 
versed on various subjects, not personal 
to either ; and a few days afterwards 
he told me that business obliged him to 
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leave Florence the following week for 
England. 

** T, too, had determined to leave it; 
for owing to his association, and the 
reminiscences evoked by that picture, 
the past was again regaining its as- 
cendancy over me, and I wished for 
change. 


CHAPTER XI, 


** His ship was a wrack, why didna Jamie dee ? 
And why was I spared to cry ‘ Wae is me!” 


AULD Rosin Gray. 


* When seven long years were gone and fled, 
When grief grew calm and hope was dead, 
When mass for Kilmeny’s soul had been sung, 
When the beads-man had prayed, and the dead-bell rung, 
When scarce was remembered Kilmeny’s name, 
Late—Jate in the gloamin, Kilmeny came hame.” 


THE QUEEN'S WAKE. 


* We'll meet again, but not at dances, love.” 


T arnancep to depart for Lucca the 
next day, and I devoted the evening to 
paying a last visit to my favourite 
haunt at Florence; so, strolling 
down the side of the river I crossed 
the bridge to take a farewell saun- 
ter through the woods of Boboli. 
I was half unwilling to depart, yet 
still was unable toremain. I thought 
to muse away my melancholy with the 
setting sun. 

I ascended the side of the mountain, 
along the side of which the garden 
stretches, terrace upon terrace ; now 
paused by the white statue of a faun 
or nymph, which glimmered amongst 
the trees, then seating: myself on the 
frieze or capital of some broken 
column near ‘my path, looked down 
on the thick wood of bay, myrtle, 
orange, and cypress beneath me, glow- 
ing in the saffron light. But I was im- 
patient of continued rest—I could not 
remain stationary while there was a 
height to climb, a terrace to surmount, 
or a dusky alley to explore, so I 
rambled on till I reached the sum- 
mit, and then physically, as well 
as mentally weary, I flung myself 
down at the foot of the colossal statue 
of Ceres, which crowns the brow of 
the hill, and lay to rest, determined to 
await the rising of the early moon 
before I would descend. Soon the 
curtained clouds opened, and she ap- 
peared majestic, reluctantly, slowly, 
as it were. 

“ Pale for weariness 


Of climbing heaven, and gazing on the earth, 
Wandering companionless amongst the stars.”’ 


ANSTER's FAUST. 


Her mild light clothed with a more 
tender beauty the tufted foliage of 
the landscape—in a stilled mood I 
rosetogohome. At the foot of the gentle 
eminence on which I stood, there is a 
small garden of roses, in the midst of 
whichaspring, rising gently, fallsintoan 
oval basin of pure white marble, where 
an antique statue of a Naiad stands as 
guardian of its sanctity ; beside it there 
isarustic grotto with several entrances, 
so built that each person may be se- 
cluded from his neighbour while en- 
joying the same scene. I entered one 
of those nooks and stood to watch 
the glittering gold fish in the basin 
leaping at the insects in the clear 
moon-light. Listening to the tinkling 
of the water, as it fell from the 
alcove, breathing the rich perfume 
of the roses, while the moon shining 
placidly on the grey olive groves be- 
hind, and the dark, ewrial cypresses, 
lighted with a dreamlike uncertainty 
the marble balustrades, crowned with 
vases of aloes, I gazed on this scene 
of unearthly beauty—it was too deli- 
cious to be enjoyed. Presently I 
heard voices, and recognized Whych- 
cot’s and another’s; I listened—it was 
—it was Bessy Power's; I could not 
at first distinguish the words, but soon 
the speakers rose, and pausing near 
the entrance to the arbour where I was, 
they stood silent for a moment as mus- 
ing on the prospect before them. You 
are very unkind, resumed Whychot, to 
encourage these gloomy forebodings ; 
nothing but crime should be suffered so 
to embitter existence, and poison all the 
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blessings of youth, and wealth, and 
affection. Why should you contem- 
plate death as a blessing? Your me- 
lancholy is areproach to me, Elizabeth ; 
you make me see I was_ unge- 
nerous in urging you to marry me. 
If I grieve you in any way; only tell 
me how, and I will amend; but if I do 
not, for my sake, if not for your own, 
banish these painful contemplations.’ 

“IT was chained trembling to the 
spot, awaiting her reply, fearing— 
hoping—I know not what. She 
spoke. 

¢¢Do not reproach me, Arthur, dear 
Arthur, if I have undertaken a task 
beyond my strength. I have striven 
against despondency for your sake in 
vain ; now to me, despondency is hope. 
I would not have spoken to wound 
you; but I would fain have tried to 
wean you from vain expectations. I 
told you long since that mine was a 
doomed fortune, and desired you not 
to involve your hopes in it; but I will 
seek to obey you now. Let us go home.’ 

«* They walked slowly down the ter- 
race, and disappeared in the dim path 
at the end. I remained motionless in 
the grotto. I know not whether I 
was most relieved, disappointed, or 
grieved by the sight of her. It was 
evident that although Daly's place had 
been supplied, he was not forgotten ; 
perhaps he was however, and her 
grief had other sources. Thus I 
pondered, lingering still in the garden 
for an hour or more. The moon 
was declining when I reached my 
lodgings. 

“During the night it occurred to 
me that, perhaps, some of her regrets 
might be due to my seeming negligence 
of her after Daly’s death. I was du- 
bious whether or not I should seek an 
interview with her, and if so, by what 
means—through Whychcot’s interven- 
tion or otherwise. In the morning 
my doubts were dispersed ; a note was 
put into my hands in her handwriting, 
requesting to see me for a few mo- 
ments, in an hour thence. 

‘I went. Whychcot had gone, at 
her request, to take an excursion to Val- 
lombrosa with a party. They resided 
in one of the most luxurious and ex- 
pensive palaces in Florence which are 
appropriated to the accommodation of 
strangers. The day was soft and warm; 
but a light autumnal breeze cooled the 
air. She was alone when I entered, 
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reclining on an ottoman near the open 
window; the Venetian blinds were 
down, which cast a green hue upon 
the light that fell upon her pale face 
and glossy hair. She was dressed in 
deep mourning, and was so much 
taller and more fully formed than when 
I had last seen her, that had I met 
her in the street I should not have re- 
cognised her. 

“She half rose to meet me; [ 
prevented her movement, and taking 
her offered hand, felt almost deprived 
of utterance. 

«“¢ You are surprised, Mr. Irwin,’ 
said she, ‘in this I have an advantage 
over you; it is some weeks since I 
have known you were here, and I shun- 
ned meeting; you; but now’——-_ She 
stopped. 

‘« Now,’ said J, ‘I hope my pre- 
sence has not been the means of reviv- 
ing the memory of past sorrows, Mrs. 
Whychcot. I would rather urge it 
upon you, as a duty, to repress such 
reminiscences as I do, You have a 
fair life to come to, I trust.’ 

“* She smiled painfully. 

“¢Enough, enough, Mr. Irwin,’ 
said she. ‘You are kind, perhaps 
right, in not reproaching me for my 
infidelity; but it is not of myself 
I would speak to you. ‘Tell me what 
has occurred since 1 last heard from 
you—since, since the letter.’ 

She clasped her hands, which 
trembled violently, and compressing 
her lips with a strong effort, awaited 
my answer. I hesitated. 

“¢ Tell me, Mr. Irwin, have you 
seen Richard ?” 

“1 started. 

*¢]T thought you had heard from 
me,’ said I,’ 

««¢ Yes, yes; but since.’ 

‘TI then told her all that had oc. 
curred, of Mr. and Mrs. Daly’s death, 
of my fruitless search for her, &c. 
She heard me to the end. 

** « Now,’ said she, * I must give you 
the message I would convey. When 
you see Richard, tell him what you 
know ; that I was a wretch unworthy 
of him; for that I married—married 
by my own free will; but tell him not my 
name, and promise me that you will 
use your utmost efforts to prevent his 
ever re-visiting Clonsallagh.’ 

««¢ My dear Mrs. Whychcot,’ said I, 
‘you are labouring under a sad delu- 
sion; the tidings of Richard's loss 
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were, alas, too certain to admit of hope, 
and'— 

*¢ Ay, say hope,’ said she, ‘ you do 
well not to say fear. To me alone 
can this world seem too narrow for 
him ; but you cannot persuade me ; he 
is alive. I have seen him—not bodily 
—but yet, I have seen him—twice ; he 
told me he was returning home—per- 
haps he is even now in England. But 
give me your promise, Mr. Irwin, and 
then question me not, and never after 
seek to see me; let me have no place 
in your memory, | am unworthy to fill 
it. After my death you shall hear of 
me, in order that he may know the 
full extent of my treachery, and waste 
no love upon me. Give me your pro- 
tise, your word of honour, and then 
farewell.’ 

“T gave her the promise she required, 
and I was less pained than pleased, 
under the circumstances, to believe 
that her anticipations of death were, 
perhaps, not ill-founded. She was 
evidently in the early stage of decline, 
though I had been too much bewildered 
on my first entrance to observe the 
symptoms. I tought her mind also was 
in a diseased state of exaltation, and 
feared that my longer presence would 
be as injurious to her as it was painful 
to myself, so I took my leave of her 
not without tears. She wept, too, for 
the first time. 

«¢ Farewell, Mrs. Whychcot.’ 

“Say “ Bessy,”’ said she; 
name by which he called me.’ 

«¢ Farewell, Bessy. God bless and 
comfort you.’ 

« T never saw her more. 

“JT returned to Ireland. The Ja- 
nuary following I was sitting by the 
fire one dark evening at about seven 
o’clock, in my old lodgings in Dublin, 
when my door was opened, and some 
one entering, called out— 

*«¢ Irwin, are you here ?’ 

« There was no light, but that from 
the fire. I was panic-struck—it was 
Daly’s voice. In a moment he had 
clasped me in his arms. I could not 
believe it was he. ‘Daly, my dear, 
dear fellow,’ and again to embrace him 
was all I could utter. ‘Is it you— 
is it indeed you?? When the light 
came, I was satisfied; all thought of 
past, present, and future was swal- 
lowed up in the single joy of seeing 
him alive. His hair was darker, his 
figure and voice more manly, his 
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features more marked ; but his cheeks 
were sunken and hollow, and his com- 
plexion not only embrowned, but 
almost blackened and weather-beaten. 

“¢ Daly, you are alive from the dead. 
I have mourned for you for years and 
years.’ 

““« Never mind me,’ said he; ‘I 
was cast on shore among the savages, 
and I am here now—but of her.’ 

«TI would not tell you of sorrow, 
Daly ; but you must have heard, pro- 
bably ere this, that you have come back 
to a changed home.’ 

«¢T know that,’ said he—* I know 
that they are all gone—all; but Bessy, 
what of her ?—does she still live ?—do 
you know ?’ 

‘“* He looked at me eagerly. 

“¢T do not know,’ said I; ¢ but I 
believe she lives.’ 

«** Where is she?’ cried he— tell 
me—tell me now,’ as he started up. 
‘I have spent the last fortnight in 
England searching for her, before I 
came to my home, to find there was 
not one of my family left, or to seek 
for you; but I could get no tidings 
of her. Meredyth is married, and 
knows nothing of her. If she lives, 
where is she ?—he shook me by the 
shoulder—‘ where is my wife ?” 

“*Be a man, Daly,’ said I; ‘I 
have a painful truth to tell you; she 
is no longer yours—she is married.’ 

«*¢ That is false,’ almost screamed 
he. ‘She would not—she cannot— 
she dare not—where is she? for I say, 
married or single, she is mine, and no 
other’s, and I will see her,’ 

‘I endeavoured to pacify him, and 
strictly guarding my promise to her, 
I told him she was married, and that 
by her own free will, that she had her- 
self told me so. I told him also that he 
need never urge me to tell the name 
of her husband, for I had sworn never 
to mention it to him. 

“¢«Then she did not believe me 
to be dead 2’ said he. 

“| hesitated. I feared to make her 
marriage less criminal in his eyes, by 
declaring what I believed to be the 
truth. 

«“¢ She told me,’ said I, ‘she was 
persuaded that you still lived.’ 

“He was paralyzed. For some 
time he did not speak, but covered his 
face with his hands. 

«Bear up, Daly,’ said I; ‘you 
have still a friend—which is more 
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than I thought I had when you were 
gone. Speak to me—tell me of your- 
self.’ 

«¢ Then she was faithless—perjured 
—she betrayed me—oh, woman, wo- 
man! But I will see her, the base 
one. , Where are my father and 
mother ?—where are my brothers and 
sisters ?—-where is my wasted youth, 
and hope, and love, sacrificed all for 
her, and in vain—all in vain !’ 

* T tried to soothe him; but he was 
outrageous. By turns, he conjured 
me to tell him of her, and upbraided 
and reviled her name; again he would 
declare his firm belief in her fidelity, 
and accuse me of belying her innocence, 
Then he said she was dead—he knew 
she was dead. His words were like the 
ravings of a madman—I could not 
calm him. Before twenty-four hours, 
he was in his bed in the access of a 
brain fever. His powers were ex- 
hausted, but no sleep came to him ; his 
eyes sparkled, and seemed starting out 
of their sockets; his countenance 
grew almost ferocious; the veins of 
his temples were swelled to burst- 
ing—I could hear their pulsation. 
He was bled immediately. In a few 
days, the fever subsided; but the 
physician had little hope for him, 
as his delirium, though less violent, 
was continued. For nine days, he 
hovered between life and death. 
Could I have foreseen the future, how 
differently I had anticipated the result. 
The danger passed, in six weeks he 
was able to leave his chamber, and walk 
feebly. He was a melancholy object, 
sitting in his old corner by my fireside— 
with his head close shaven, and his 
worn, pallid face—(for, during his ill- 
ness, his skin had recovered its for- 
mer delicacy)—his long thin fingers 
clasped in one another. My heart 
ached for him—I had no comfort for 
him—his talk was all of her ; but now 
no more of anger—she was all loveli- 
ness—sweetness—excellence. He had 
never been worthy of her; but he 
longed, he said, once more to go to 
Clonsallagh, that he might visit his 
parents’ grave, and then live, only 
to pray for her happiness. I endea- 
youred to dissuade him from this 
project ; but he was resolute; so we 
discoursed of other things. I asked 
him concerning his property. He said 
he had called in London on his uncle’s 
agent, and had heard that the legal time 
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having elapsed five months before, his 
brother had taken possession of Clon- 
sallagh—that Hugh had gone out to 
India having obtained the post he him- 
self had formerly held. 

“©*T never saw my brother,’ said 
he. ‘I only heard of him casually 
when I was achild. He was happy in 
escaping the doom of our unlucky 
family. Ido not want to know him ; 
he never bore our name. He is roll- 
ing in wealth, 1 believe, as his aunt 
left him all her property. I have 
enough to support me; I will never 
claim Clonsallagh. Whychcot may 
keep it for me; I will have nothing 
there but a grave.’ 

«©¢ Whychcot! ‘Is it possible,’ 
thought I, ‘that this man is Bessy’s 
husband?’ I hurried out, and upon 
inquiry from old Daly’s lawyer, I soon 
ascertained his identity beyond a doubt, 
and that he was then with his wife 
residing at Clonsallagh, having been 
at Upper -street till within the 
last month. I heard, too, that she was 
dying; in that my only hope lay of 
there being spared a fearful tragedy. 
I persuaded Daly of his continued 
weakness, and I dreaded thenceforth 
every tinge of returning health, and 
every reinforcement of his powers as a 
step towards doom. Notwithstanding, 
youth, and a good constitution, and 
no less, I believe, a strong will to 
live, prevailed; he was shortly able 
to leave the house, and declared his 
determination to go down to Clon- 
sallagh, whither I dared not accompany 
him.” 

Here Irwin paused. 

“In revolving this awful period,” 
said he, “it is some comfort to re- 
member that all means of averting 
what ensued were denied tome. To 
have apprised either Daly or Whychcot 
of the truth, would not only have has- 
tened the catastrophe, but have made 
me feel the responsible agent in bring- 
ing it about. It could only be left to 
the hand of Providence. 

* As for Whychcot, I am con- 
vinced his reason was destroyed. He 
was of a_ susceptible and fragile 
constitution, unfitted to contend with 
deep emotions—the sudden shock 
overpowered his intellect. The whole 
course of his life was good and 
just ; his faith was, to my knowledge, 
sincere and humble, and I cannot be- 
lieve that one daring act, committed 
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in an hour of mortal agony, could 
belie the hopes of a life which pros. 
perity had not corrupted. How con- 
genial to our weak nature is that fond 
faith which encourages us to peti- 
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tion for the dead. I cannot tell you 
how affecting to me ever since have 
seemed those words appended to al- 
most all the epitaphs on foreign tombs 
—‘ Priez pour lui.’ 


CHAPTER XII, 


“ All urns contained not single ashes; without confused burnings, they affectionately compounded their 


bones, passionately endeavouring to continue their living unions, 


And when distance or death denied such 


conjunctions, unsatisfied affections conceived some satisfaction to be neighbours in the grave—to lie urn by 


urn, and touch but in their names.” —HYDRIOTAPHIA, 


Ou va toute chose? ou va la feuille de rose, 
Et la feuille de lauriez ?” 


Irwin went on, after a few moments 
of musing silence—‘ The gain of even 
a day was momentous. By one pre- 
text or another, I contrived to delay 
his journey, but one morning he re- 
ceived a letter from his brother, invit- 
ing him to go to Clonsallagh. He 
excused himself on account of his wife’s 
condition from meeting him in Dub- 
lin, lamented his ignorance of his 
illness, and of the time of his return. 
The letter was like himself—generous 
and affectionate. ‘Even in anticipa- 
tion of the heavy calamity which im- 
pends over myself, I can find pleasure 
in the thought of seeing you, my long- 
lost brother, and I am anxious to 
resign my stewardship of your patri- 
mony as soon as possible. But though 
I must be your guest still for a while, 
I cannot further allude to the subject 
now.’ 

“I trusted that, as Bessy must ere 
this have been aware of Richard’s ar- 
rival, she would have endeavoured to 
provide against any contingency ; still 
it was with terror I saw him depart 
for Clonsallagh, under promise of 
writing to me the next day. 

“Three days passed and no letter 
arrived. I was about proceeding 
there, when I met, at the door of 
the coach-office, Whychcot’s servant, 
the same man I had seen with him in 
Italy. 

«¢How is Mr. Daly, and your 
master ?’ said I. 

«¢ Have you not heard, sir,’ said 
the man. ‘He left my mistress yes- 
terday quite well, along with Mr. 
Daly, as she said she was better. He 
intended only to stay a few: hours in 
town, to settle some business with his 
brother, and then return home; and 
this morning he was found in the Phe- 
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nix Park, shot through the head, as it 
seems by his own hand! Oh! sir, 
he was the best gentleman, the ten- 
derest husband, the kindest master. 
I don’t know how I am to break the 
news to my poor lady.’ 

«*©€ Where is Mr. Daly?’ 

«¢Tn —— street, sir. I was the 
first to bring him the news about my 
master, who left him in the house at 
eight o’clock this morning. As he 
went out early, I expected he was 
gone to Mr. Barrett’s, and would be in 
to breakfast. After waiting for him 
till twelve, I went to Mr. Barrett. 
He hadn't seen him, and as my master 
had no friends in Dublin, I was at a 
loss. Some soldiers on the quay told 
me there was a gentleman found, shot 
in the park. I just stood till the 
crowd came up, but never suspected 
anything till the corpse was carried 
by on a shutter, and then I saw part of 
my poor master’s coat falling over the 
edge, and knew him by that. They 
brought it to street, where it lies 
waiting the inquest.’ 

«T hastened to the house, and found 
Daly in the drawing-room. 

«¢T know all now, Irwin,’ said 
he. §‘ Whychcot is gone. She is mine— 
but how? I have murdered her love ; 
I am but her husband.’ 

‘*« He was ominously calm. 
not speak. 
or to fear. 

“¢ Whychcot was a good man,’ said 
he, ‘and a noble; I can say that now, 
for he died for me, and for her, too— 
too late for both. I have not yet seen 
her, Irwin, except there’—and he 
pointed to the picture—‘ my _blood- 
bought wife. I will go to her to-night.’ 

‘«*T prayed him to spare her. 

««¢ Wait till to-morrow, Daly, ‘or 


I could 
1 knew not what to hope 
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a few days; pay some respect to him 
who is gone.’ 

“You are right,’ said he; there 
is nothing now but death between her 
and me. 

“ T remained with him until Whych- 
cot was interred, and the third morn- 
ing he set out alone for Clonsallagh. 
I never saw him afterwards until this 
morning ; you know under what cir- 
cumstances. What followed after- 
wards I have found here”—and he 
pointed to the desk lying before us 
on the table—“I have lived these 
miserable days over again, since you 
went out, and now, if you will, you 
shall hear the conclusion.” 

He opened the codicil to Daly’s 
will, which I before mentioned, and 
read— 

“I desire that my body may be 
brought, as soon as possible after my 
decease, to Clonsallagh, and that my 
executor may have it conveyed to the 
island on the Jake, near the house ; 
that the coffin contained in the build- 
ing on that island may be opened 
in his presence, and my remains be 
deposited therein; and that it may 
be interred there without name or 
inscription of any kind; I wish 
that the burial service may be read 
over it by the Rev. William Murray, 
who married me the second time to 
my wife, who will then also be interred 
withme. But if he be not living at the 
time of my decease, it is my desire 
that the clergyman of the parish may 
perform this office.” 

*‘ This care is before us to-morrow,” 
said he. It is now very late; per- 
haps you would wish to retire; for 
me, too, I am weary of thought and 
memory. When sorrow was new to 
me, it stimulated my faculties—now it 
overpowers them. I would fain sleep 
and dream; but I have chosen out 
four or five letters—some of hers, and 
one or two of his, which will tell you 
of her end. You can read them, if 
you will, now or hereafter.” 

So saying, Irwin left me, and as I 
was far from being disposed to rest, I 
read them. 

The first I opened was dated from 
London. It was from Mrs. Whychcot 
to Irwin. It was not a letter, but a 
small packet, and was labelled, “ To 
be sent, after my decease, to. J. Irwin, 
Esq.” 

It had evidently contained other 
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documents, and was too long to tran- 
scribe entirely ; but parts of it I must 
give in her own words. 

“TI had thought to be content to 
die, under obloquy from you, as I 
shad desired to earn it from him; 
but I cannot maintain that resolu- 
tion now; my spirit is weak, it 
aches for pity, and desires that one 
other heart, the one nearest his own, 
may, when I am gone, seek and find 
in my circumstances some palliation 
for my infidelity.” 

After some few more lines of melan- 
choly self-reproach, she began the his- 
tory of her life, from the time that 
she received [rwin’s letter, giving her 
the account of her husband's death. 

“Tt found us,” said she, “ with my 
father in prison for a debt of £4,000 
to Mr. Meredyth—my mother worn 
out with sorrow and anxiety; and 
myself—but that is littl—I was hard 
to kill. I survived all that, and more.” 

She then went on to detail to him 
their sufferings in poverty, almost 
in beggary, for two years, during 
which she and her mother lived 
in a room, close to Colonel Power's 
place of imprisonment; that besides 
her father’s efforts to induce her, 
by marrying young Meredyth, to 
liberate him, and rescue herself and 
her mother from starvation, she had 
the incessant and brutal insults and 
persecution of the man himself to 
withstand, as also of his agent, An- 
derson, who, after entrapping her 
father, had sold his services to 
Meredyth; that they had at length, 
in order to escape from him, been 
obliged, under an assumed name, to 
seek distant lodgings in London, where 
she supported herself and her mother 
with the scanty pittance earned by 
teaching a few children to read, and 
write, and sew. 

« You know how little I was ca- 
pable of—that my education was more 
that of a man than a woman; and 
that, therefore, my ignorance of most 
feminine accomplishments disabled me 
from usefulness.” 

At length she obtained, through 
an advertisement, a situation as 
companion to an old maiden lady, 
Miss Whychcot, and the salary she 
received kept her father and mo- 
ther above absolute want. She re- 
mained there five months, until the 
lady’s nephew returned from the 
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Continent, and not long after that she 
was dismissed from Miss Whychcot’s 
employment. 

‘«¢ She was harsh, but a just and up- 
right woman,” said she; “she accused 
me of nothing, but did not approve of 
the attention her nephew showed to 
me, which was greater than I desired, 
though she might not have believed it 
to be so.” 

On returning to her mother, she 
found her in a comfortable lodging, in 
the receipt ofa stipend of £50 monthly, 
transmitted from some unknown hand ; 
her father, in despair of his liberation, 
had taken to drinking, and was in the 
habit of terribly maltreating his un- 
fortunate wife. Shortly afterwards, 
she herself was seized with a long and 
dangerous illness, during part of which 
she was unconscious aud partly fren- 
zied, and on her recovery found her- 
self in lodgings at Blackheath with her 
mother, who for some time concealed 
from her what had been discovered 
during her illness—namely, that it 
was Mr. Whychcot who had been their 
secret benefactor. 

Miss Whychcot died, about a month 
afterwards, and then he solicited her 
hand; but she refused, telling him cir- 
cumstantially of her past life. She now 
began to entertain the thought of mar- 
rying Mr. Meredyth, hoping, by giving 
him a legal title to her pretensions to 
her father’s succession, to secure her- 
self from further molestation, to get a 
provision for her mother, to emanci- 
pate Colonel Power, and to be suffered 
to pass the remainder of her life with 
them in peace, leaving Meredyth mas- 
ter of all except her person. 

Before she could consider of the 
feasibleness of this step, her father 
returned to them, liberated by Mr. 
Whychcot, who continued his remit- 
tances to her mother ; but had himself 
left the kingdom for France, declining 
to owe his acceptance by her to her 
parent’s urgency. Her father returned 
to his former habits of drinking 
and gaming, and shortly his death 
left them again unprotected and 
exposed to insolence and importunities ; 
Meredyth had scouted at her offer 
to forego every claim except for a 
mere support, saying she had none to 
relinquish ; in fact, he had determined 
by marrying her, to secure himself from 
all danger of a law-suit by any one who 
might become her husband, Of th 
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Mr. Whychcot received intelligence, 
and again preferring his addresses, 
her mother urged her acceptance of 
them. 

** My mother’s health, which had been 
long failing, now began rapidly to de. 
cline ; how could I refuse her dying 
request, by the poor sacrifice of m 
worthless self, to make her death-bed 
easy as to my futurity, and to gratify the 
wishes of him to whom we owed all. Let 
it be enough. Mr. Whychcot accepted 
the gift, and has never to this hour 
reproached me with its little value. 
You know him partly, Mr. Irwin; 
but you never could know, as I do, 
the full extent of his noble, delicate 
generosity. One of my most bitter 
reproaches is, that I abused it by 
accepting an affection I could never 
return, and suffered him to wed not 
me, but the memory of the dead. We 
had been married two months when 
you saw me in Florence ; the morning 
I sent for you had brought Arthur 
a letter from his agent, informing 
him of his father’s name and death, 
and as the time had elapsed which 
made it necessary for him to lay 
claim to his brother’s succession, 
he was called upon to return to Eng- 
land. 1 had never heard of his 
having a brother, and this was 
the first time he had been made ac- 
quainted with his parentage, for Miss 
Whychcot had studiously concealed it 
from him, lest he might desire to know 
and visit his family, the coincidence of 
the name with that of my husband for- 
tunately did not strike him, and as I 
knew my days were numbered, I did not 
enlighten him. I told you that I 
believed Richard lives, and I do be- 
lieve it, and I trust that Arthur and 
he will yet be brothers indeed ; 
but for this it is necessary that my 
name should not be known. I will 
secure Arthur from ever mentioning 
it. I know not that I shall live to 
fulfil my dearest earthly wish—to go 
to Clonsallagh. Arthur has proposed 
that we should go there ; he knows not 
how the spot is endeared to me; but 
he shall know it, that it may lessen 
his sorrow for one who never had a 
heart for him. Remember that this 
letter is for you alone. Woe be 
upon you, if you suffer Richard’s 
eye to light upon the words which tell 
I loved him to the last.” 

* Enclosed in this there was a letter 
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for Daly, and under the circumstances, 
it was more pathetic than can well be 
described. She told him that, be- 
lieving him to be dead, she had mar- 
ried—happily, wealthily ; but, she ad- 
ded, faithlessly. She said she was surely 
aware that he was alive then ; but that 
she would not for him forsake her pre- 
sent husband, who was the best of men. 
She dealt hardly by herself, and urged 
upon him, with earnest eloquence, to 
forget and despise her memory, and, 
above all other things, to avoid re- 
turning to Clonsallagh. ‘Seek some 
other place,’ said she, ‘ unconnected 
with associations of one so worth- 
less and contemptible ; remember my 
wrongs to you, and you will need no 
comfort for my loss.” 

The next letter was from Daly to 
Irwin, and was dated in the year 1839. 

« When you read this, Irwin, I will 
be at rest. There is but one thing 
which disturbs my peace in thinking 
of you, and that is, that you should 
attribute the concealment in which I 
have lived and hope to die to any other 
than its real cause. That I have 
never forgotten your true friendship, 
I have endeavoured to testify; all my 
thoughts, worth recording during the 
years which have elapsed since I have 
seen you, will be yours; and her letters, 
her precious letters, even the last cruel 
one, and yours that never reached 
you—bury them with us, Irwin—let 
our memorial perish with us. 

« And now I will tell you why I 
hid myself from you—it was for your 
sake as well as for my own. I could 
not suffer you to waste your life incom- 
forting a man who could not be com- 
forted. My misfortunes embittered 
your early days—I was willing to 
spare your later. Her example taught 
me that much generosity. Give one 
sigh to my memory, Irwin, but do 
not mourn for me. I have lived long 
enough—too long. My death mur- 
dered my parents and my wife—and 
my life murdered my brether. I had 
heavy charges to balance, and solitude 
and thought were requisite for that 
end. You will know my last and only 
wish, and you will fulfil it. There is 
nothing now for me but to die, and 
death, though he has tarried long, will 
come at last. I go where I hope to 
meet my best beloved, where “ they 
neither marry nor are given in mar- 
riage.” 
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The remainder of the letter was in 
a strain unfitted for these light pages, 
so I will not quote it; but it fully 
justified his expression to me, that his 
end was “ peace.” It breathed a tone 
of gentle and hopeful resignation, 
which must have soothed Irwin. 

It was nearly day when I had read 
these letters. I went up and flung 
myself on the bed prepared for me, 
and slept for about two hours. When 
I rose, I found Irwin in the parlour 
before me. 

**« You know all now.’ 

*«No,’ said I, ‘not all. 
ever see her alive ?’ 

“*Did I not tell you?’ said he. 
* After Whychcot’s burial he came 
down here and entered her room. 
How they met I know not; but 
shortly he sent for Mr. Murray 
the clergyman of the parish, and she 
had an interview with him alone. 
She was evidently within a few hours 
of her death, and what passed I did 
not hear; but she consented to be 
re-married to Daly, on the condition 
that, as long as he lived, he would 
never revisit Clonsallagh—this pro- 
mise he faithfully adhered to. She 
gave the clergyman that packet for 
me, which you read last night; but 
Daly managed to get it back from him, 
saying that, as her husband, he had a 
right to see it. She died a few hours 
afterwards, and her remains were put 
into a leaden coffin, and brought to 
the island. She had requested to 
be buried beside Richard's father and 
mother; but he said it should be 
there. ‘Do not, Richard,’ said she, 
‘do not make our happy trysting-place 
into a grave;’ but he persuaded her, 
and there both shall lie—in their death 
they will not be divided.” 

Irwin had sent into the town near 
for workmen to construct a raft to 
transport the coffin, and for instru- 
ments to open them ; and then, having 
despatched the worthy Biddy for Mr. 
Murray the clergyman, who lived 
about two miles distant, we spent the 
intervening time in walking over the 
grounds. 

««*She was wrong,’ said he, ‘to 
forbid him Clonsallagh ; its memories 
would have either killed or cured him 
at once. She ought not to have be- 
lieved that a love so deeply rooted as 
his would have perished for want of 
the sustenance of visible mementoes.’ 


Did he 
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* Nor did even the promise she ex- 
torted deprive him of these. Alas! 
poor fellow, you could not guess what 
I felt on entering the room in which 
he had chosen to live and die—his own 
formerly, and the one which had been 
hers during her stay in Dublin, before 
she went to Barronscourt; from that 
pallet he would be carried to his 
grave. And her desk, too—his own 
gift to her before he came up to enter 
college; how well I remember the 
day we chose it. What pangs he 
lived through ; and all unsoothed—all 
unpitied—all unknown.” 

He suppressed them strongly, but 
the tears forced themselves into Irwin’s 
eyes. 

“I believe it was not hers, but 
Whychcot’s death that preyed upon 
him,” he rejoined. ‘ He had already 
encountered fer loss ; but Whychcot 
fella suicide. They had neither of them 
any suspicion of the truth, until they 
came up to street, and there that 


picture catching Daly’s eye, he in- 
quired what had been Mrs. Whychcot’s 
name, then telling his. brother he had 
robbed him of his wife, the knowledge 


of the event proved too terrible, we 


must hope, for his reason to resist. 
He shut himself up that night, and 
you know the catastrophe of the morn- 
ing.” 

We paced along the walks and the 
green sward, where they had played 
as happy children, and visited all the 
haunts of their early loves, whose 
grave was now opening. Glittering in 
the summer sun, and overgrown with 
budding roses, was the window of the 
room where the bride was wedded and 


died in a day. It was a melancholy 
progress even to me. 
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Soon all was ready, and the clergy- 
man had arrived, the coffin was placed 
on the raft, and a few minutes brought 
us to the island. The building was 
a hexagon, half of it was built of 
rough stone, lined with rustic wood- 
work of unbarked pine ; the three re- 
maining sides which faced the west 
were open, and the roof was supported 
by six pine trunks as pillars, which 
were covered by ivy and hop plants, and 
flowering clematis. In the midst of 
the floor, on strong stakes driven into 
it, lay a huge Jeaden coffin; this was 
to be opened, and the late and earlier 
dead placed together for sepulture. 

I feared lrwin’s firmness would de- 
sert him when the coffins were un- 
closed; but his was a courage which 
rises on occasion. With a calmness 
far greater than mine, he watched the 
process with unshrinking eye. 

I could not assist, as Irwin himself 
with another raised Daly’s body, and 
placed it in the appointed receptacle. 
I dared hardly raise my eyes. It 
seemed almost like sacrilege to gaze 
—to pry into the dim secrets of the 
tomb, and look upon the withered 
relics of youth and loveliness; but 
I saw Irwin’s hand raise a long tress 
of fair brown hair, which the breeze 
of the water had wafted over the 
coffin’s side, and Jay it across Daly’s 
breast, and then it was closed for 
ever. 

In about an hour it had been low- 
ered into the earth, and the workmen 
went away. The clergyman, Irwin, 
and I remained a few moments behind, 
but we did not exchange a word; the 
last spoken over them was the deep 


* Amen” of the burial service, 
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Lreland and her Church.—Third Article. 


IRELAND AND HER CHURCH. 


THIRD 


Wuar services to the cause of sound 
theology have been rendered by the 
clergy of the Church of Ireland? 
Where are her learned and able divines 
who may be described as lights of the 
world? Such was, in substance, the 
insolent question of one of those up- 
starts in the House of Commons, 
whose pertness and self-conceit are at 
least as remarkable as any ability by 
which they are distinguished. We 
forget whether he received the reply 
by which his ignorance might be re- 
buked. He undoubtedly did not re- 
ceive the chastisement which his empty 
and callous presumption deserved ; 
although he has, we believe, since, 
been awakened to the rashness of a 
demand which admitted of so trium- 
phant a reply, and suggested an 
array of illustrious names, under the 
sacred hallow of whose imperishable 


fame our menaced establishment, 
which they adorned by their lives, and 


defended by their writings, might 
well find shelter from pillage and pro- 
fanation. 


It is curious and interesting to ob- 
serve that the periods during which 
the Irish Church was free from the 
thraldom of the Church of Rome, 
are those in which it was illustrated 
by the great men whose writings exer- 
cised a powerful influence over the 
religious mind of Christendom; and 
that, during its period of subjection 


to the papacy, there is a comparative 


dearth of the sound learning and the 
intellectual vigour which secured for 
its divines and scholars so high a repu- 
tation amongst the learned in Europe. 
The difference between day and night 
is scarcely more remarkable jthan the 


bright dawn which followed the mis- 


sion of Patrick, and the gloom of 
that darkness and ignorance under 
which the papal superstitions were 
nurtured. In the former period we 
have Joannes Scotus Erigena, the 


able antagonist of Paschasius Rad- 
bertus, who first gave form and sub- 


ARTICLE. 


stance to the monstrous doctrine of 
transubstantiation. We also have Se- 
dulius, (Shiel,) a remote ancestor, we 
presume, of the present brilliant mem- 
ber for Dungarvan, and distinguished 
in this day not less for his poetical 
powers than for his theological at- 
tainments. There are some of our 
readers who will start at being told 
that Pelagius and Celestius were both 
Irishmen ; and it should be added, 
that they did not fall into the heresies 
by which their names have become no- 
torious, until their early faith had 
been corrupted by a long residence 
in the city of Rome. The name of 
the former was Morgan, which was 
latinized as above, the word mor in 
the Gaelic signifying the sea, or Pe- 
lagus ; that of the latter was Kelly, 
or, as it was spelled in early times, 
Cealagh, which easily passed into Ce- 
lestius. But time and space would 
both fail us, were we to enumerate 
the worthies by whose renown our 
country was distinguished, while our 
church yet rejoiced in its national in- 
dependence. Our schools of learning 
were held in such reputation, that not 
only were our scholars in high estima- 
tion abroad, but multitudes who de- 


sired to be such flocked to Ireland 
for instruction. The country obtained 
emphatically the name of the “ Island 
of Saints; and even Romanizing 
ecclesiastics, who condemned what 
they called the obstinacy of our clergy 
in their stern rejection of all such 
doctrines, usages, and customs, as 
could not lay claim to a scriptural 
origin, hesitated not to acknowledge 
their learning and their worth, and to 
declare that, in life and conversation, 
there were to be found amongst them 
patterns of all the evangelical virtues. 
Upon this subject we earnestly recom- 
mend to our readers a very unpre- 
tending little work, entitled “ The 
Early Irish Church, by the Rev. M. 


W. Foye,”* from which we make the 
following extract, every assertion in 


* The Early Irish Church ; or, a Sketch of its History and Doctrine. By the Rev. 


M. W. Foye, A.M. London: Seeley. 
Vou. XXVI.—No. 156. 


Dublin: Curry and Co. 
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which the learned writer had proved 
in the preceding pages :— 


“T must now leave the reader to his 
reflections, and hasten to a conclusion ; 
I must remember I am drawing a sketch, 
not writing a history. It would be 
delightful, indeed, to dwell on the pe- 
riod of Irish Church history, which we 
have so rapidly passed over; but to 
do so would defeat our object, which 
is to be brief, and so, within the reach 
of the many. Our sketch, we trust, 
will suffice for this purpose. It will 
be refreshing, to the ecclesiastical 
reader, to turn away from the sicken- 
ing aspect of the Church every where 
else at this period, and, for a while, 
fix his eye here. It will be refreshing 
to him, while, wherever else he looks, 
he has to weep over a declining church, 
to see her here in her primitive growth 
and first love. While, on the vast 
theatre of the Roman world he beholds 
corruption and os, from various 
causes, laying fast hold of her vitals, 
it will be a relief to him to see her 
here still youthful, vigorous, and flour- 
ishing. Yes, while in the east and in 
the west, he fearfully contemplates the 
mass of the heathen, under the smiles 
of the imperial favour, thronging in 
upon the church, more from fashion 
than conviction, more from the pros- 
pect of gain, or the fear of loss, than 
from the native influence of the reli- 
ligion of Jesus; while he dolefully 
marks how the church is being Literally 
secularized ; how she is coming rapidly 
down to the low level of the world; 
how wealth and lordliness and avarice, 
pride, ambition, and strife, are cor- 
rupting and debasing the higher orders 
of her sons; and all orders are sink- 
ing apace into indolence or apathy,— 
or contending with one another for 
jurisdictions and precedencies ; or wast- 
ing in vain jangling and idle disputation 
for a form or ceremony, or a super- 
stition, that zeal and energy which 
should have been devoted to the preach- 
ing of the gospel and the culture of 
piety ; and how, awfully to aggravate 
the evil,—while the heads of the church 
are being carried from one end of the 
empire to the other, gravely to deter- 
mine upon some solemn trifle “light 
as air,”—innumerable swarms of sa- 
vages are rushing in like a deluge over 
the face of Christendom, desolating 
the fairest regions of the church, and 
either utterly extinguishing the light 
of the gospel, or blighting its truths 
with the deadly shade of their barba- 
rism :—oh, is it not a relief to turn 
to our lonely and sequestered isle, and 
see how all here is activity and energy 


and spiritual effect? unity, harmony, 
and love; apostolic plainness and pri- 
mitive simplicity,—at least, a happy 
ignorance of, if not a studied aver- 
sion to, that growing mass of super- 
stitious ceremony and shewy ritualism, 
which every where else is darkening 
the Gospel of Jesus, and hiding its 
lovely features from the view of the 
ignorant and the perishing? And to 
notice but one contrast more, is it not 
most cheering to observe that, while 
in every other province of Christ- 
endom, the RELIGION OF RELIcs, and 
a religion To the pious dead—to the 
departed saints and the Virgin—are 
overspreading the church, and sup- 
planting THE RELIGION OF JESUS; 
while there is a growing rage for this 
new worship; while magnificent tem- 
ples are every where rising to the 
honour of these new deities; and while 
a persuasion is every where laying hold 
of the hearts of men, that the indivi- 
duals are most safe who are most de- 
voted to their service; and that the 
kingdoms, and provinces, and cities, 
and towns, and villages, where they 
are most honoured with temples and 
festivals, are the most secure from 
every kind of evil—is it not, I say, 
most cheering to observe here, that so 
little thought have they of any reli- 
gion of bones and ashes, that the great- 
est saints are buried, like Patrick, in so 
obscure a grave, that, at a subsequent 
age, when that taint comes in, it is not 
known where their bones lie; and that, 
though in every page almost of Irish 
Church history of this period, we read 
of the erecting of churches, and the 
founding of monasteries, yet, not in ore 
single instance do we read of a church 
or a monastery being dedicated to, or 
named after, a single departed saint of 
the Roman calendar, no not even to the 
Virgin Mother.” 

Such was the early Irish Church. 
Patrick, Colombkil, Colombanus, Se- 
dulius, Colman, Joannes Scotus, Clau- 
dius Scotus, and a host of others— 
such were her worthies. Now, where 
are the writers or teachers whom our 
church produced during her thraldom 
to Rome, to be compared with these ? 
Let her annals be consulted from the 
twelfth to the fifteenth century, and 
they will be found almost a blank in 
theology and literature, unredeemed 
by a single name which posterity has 
thought worth preserving from obli- 
vion. We have, no doubt, legends and 
fictions in abundance, which, in the 
absence of scriptural light, glittered 
like so many stars in the ecclesiastical 
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firmament, but only proved, by their 
very conspicuity, that the true light 
was not there. The dogmas of papal 
Rome had supplanted the word of 
God, and the doctrines of the early 
church ; and a defence of the abomi- 
nations thus introduced constituted the 
chief business of the divines who were 
the hirelings of a foreign master, and 
who, when they were not employed in 
the vindication of heresy, were gene- 
rally engaged in the concoction of 
treason. And it was not until the 
Reformation began to dawn upon the 
world, and to put to flight the fig- 
ments of papal superstition, that a 
race of able and learned men again 
made their appearance, worthy of 
being compared with the saints and 
the sages of old, and who not only 
illustrated and adorned the generation 
in which they lived, but will continue 
throughout all time to afford delight 
and instruction to the remotest pos- 
terity. Brown, archbishop of Dublin, 
by whom, in the reign of Edward the 
Sixth, the English Liturgy was substi- 
tuted for the Romish mass, and whose 
predictive description of the future 
opponents of the reformed doctrines 
has almost the character of prophecy ; 
Bale, the pious and venerable bishop 
of Ossory, who resembled the apostles 
themselves, both in the severity of his 
persecutions for the faith, and te the 
fortitude with which they were en- 
dured ; Walsh, the originator of, and 
who gave the initiative, to the wise 
project of translating the Scriptures 
and the Liturgy into the Irish lan- 
guage, and which he was only pre- 
vented from completing by the dagger 
of an assassin, which deprived the good 
bishop of life; Ussher, whose praise 
is in all the churches, and whose learn- 
ning, various and profound, has shed 
so much light upon the early ecclesias- 
tical history of Ireland; Bedel, whose 
sainted character won the reverence 
even of the wild and fanatical bigots 
to whose rudeness and et he be- 
came a victim; Jeremy Taylor, the 
sweet-souled bishop of Down, whose 
** Dissuasive Against Popery” still re- 
mains the completest armoury against 
the papal superstitions; Bramhall, 
whose wise and moderating mind was 
so useful, at a critical emergency, in 
preserving harmony between the united 
churches; Leslie, whose “ Short way 
with the Deists” has never yet re- 
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ceived a reply—a work to which the 
infidel Middleton is said to have spent 
ten years in endeavouring to frame a 
plausible answer; these constitute 
but a very imperfect specimen of the 
array of great names of which the re- 
formed church in Ireland may boast ; 
and that during a period of severe 
trial and persecution, when the sword 
was seldom sheathed, and there was 
an almost universal wreck of ecclesias- 
tical property. And yet, we venture 
to say, that it is an array of which she 
has no reason to feel ashamed ; and that 
not only can nothing corresponding be 
produced in the annals of the popish 
church in this country, but that her 
records present, in that respect, almost 
a perfect contrast. Not that bullies 
and cozeners were wanting to her 
who made a stir in their day, and la- 
boured, by sleight, and fraud, and 
subterfuge, “to make the worse ap- 
pear the better reason.” But where 
are they now? Who inquires about 
them? What have they left behind which 
the world regards as valuable? While 
time lasts, Ussher, and Taylor, and 
Leslie will be deemed worthy of perpe- 
tual remembrance, and men will resort 
to them for information and instruc- 
tion, even as pilgrims visit a venerated 
shrine. But Parsons, and Saunders, 
and the rest, what note have they, be- 
yond that which has been left by their 
connexion with a pestilent theology, 
and their activity in seditious intrigues 
which brought them within the range 
of criminal justice? They are the 
truly Caruotic writers, by whom the 
boundaries of our knowledge are en- 
larged, and whom all nations, and 
kindreds, and languages, through all 
time, are delighted to honour. And 
they, the sectarians, who are not 
known beyond the circle of the fac- 
tion to which they belong, and whose 
insect existence is terminated when 
the sting has been discharged by which 
they hope to accomplish their little 
purposes of hatred or vengeance. 

Shall we again hear any insolent 
coxcomb in the House of Commons 
ask, where are the worthies of the 
Church of Ireland? 

But space would fail us to enume- 
rate even a tithe of the eminent men 
who lived and wrote for the instruction 
of posterity even since the glorious 
revolution. Have the contumelious 
disparagers of our worth and learning 
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ever heard of such a person as Bishop 
Berkeley? But Europe has heard of 
him; the world has heard of him; 
and while letters endure, his im- 
mortal works will be treasured in 
everlasting remembrance. If there 
be an honest man amongst the vilifiers 
of the Irish Church, we would com- 
mend to his attentive consideration the 
modest queries of this illustrious pre- 
late, in one of which he asks, whether 
a country is likely to be the worse for 
having a large revenue in the hands of 
one who is pledged by duty to lead a 
moral and a Christian life; and 
whether the possessor of such an in- 
come is a less worthy or useful mem- 
ber of society, because he wears a 
black coat rather than a blue one? 
Has he ever heard of Archbishop 
King, the author of the great work, 
“De origine mali,” a prelate noted 
not only for his transcendant intellect, 
but for a wise devotedness to his spi- 
ritual duties, and by whom a spirit of 
tempered zeal was excited in behalf of 
our establishment, which not only 
largely contributed to its usefulness, 
but led to the munificent and benefi- 
cent endowment of some of the most 
invaluable of our charitable in- 
stitutions. Of Swift we shall not 
speak, to whose exertions the Irish 

hurch was indebted for “the first 
fruits,” the consent of the queen to 
their appropriation for Irish ecclesias- 
tical objects having been obtained 
by his influence with the Harley ad- 
ministration. Percy and Parnel are 
names of which any country might 
feel proud, and both were lights and 
ornaments of the Church of Ireland. 
Skelton, the able vindicator of one of 
the most fundamental doctrines of our 
holy religion, was a divine who re- 
flected honour upon the body to which 
he belonged, and whose works attest 
the piety and the erudition by which 
he was distinguished. Leland, the 
accomplished scholar, the enlightened 
critic, and the able historian; Hales, 
whose great work on chronology is 
itself an encyclopedia of divinity; 
Burrowes, one of the most eloquent 
of our divines; Graves, whose work 
upon the Pentateuch so powerfully 
vindieates the genuineness and the 
authenticity of the Mosaical history ; 
Magee, whose works upon atonement 
will continue to the end of time an 
enduring monument of the extent and 
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variety of his learning, and the vigour 
of his reason; Kirwan, the immortal 
preacher, who brandished, to use the 
eloquent language of Grattan, the 
thunder of one world {to arouse the 
apathy of another, and before whom, 
as he reasoned like one inspired, “ of 
righteousness, temperance, and judg- 
ment to come,” like Felix of old, the 
representative of royalty trembled; 
Jebb, who was equally distinguished 
for ardent piety and solid learning, and 
to whom we are indebted for “the 
remains” of the late Dr. Phelan, a 
work which indicates the very highest 
order of mind; Dunn, the most 
seraphic of our pulpit orators, who 
combined the richness of Massillon 
with the sweetness and the tenderness 
of Paschal; Mathias, and Roe, Bo- 
anerges in their generation, to whose 
awakening ‘appeals so many have 
been indebted for a saving knowledge 
of the everlasting Gospel ; these are 
but a few of that illustrious band, who 
may be described, under our venerable 
establishment, as the servants and 
soldiers of their divine master. Were 
they workmen of whom we have need 
to feel ashamed? Will not their 
names rebuke the conceited ignorance 
and the upstart arrogance which could 
presume to fling contumely upon the 
church to which they belonged, and to 
deride it as the nurse of spiritual lazi- 
ness, and the foe to intellectual im- 
provement ? 

But Maynooth—what has that done? 
It has been established now for fifty 
years, and we demand where are its 
fruits? Where are its works of learn- 
ing? Where are its eminent men? 
Where are its enlightened teachers ? 
Where are its sound divines? The 
return, if a true one, must be a blank. 
Its fruits are a large supply of those 
who are truly called by the member 
for Newcastle, the most factious, the 
most ignorant, and the most bigoted 
clergy in Europe. Not one work of 
merit, and scarcely a single individual 
who is fitted to take rank amongst 
literary men, can be pointed out as the 
result of an experiment by which the 
wisdom of the wise has been so sig- 
nally confounded. What will be said 
for this? That its professors had not 
leisure ? But their offices must be per- 
fect sinecures compared with the 
labours of the fellows of our univer- 
sity. That they were not sufficiently 
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endowed? Our fellows are not by 
any means so well provided for by en- 
dowment, considering that they are all 
unmarried men. The endowment pro- 
vision for a junior fellow of our col- 
lege is not, we believe, any thing more 
than his rooms, his commons, and 
about forty pounds a year. What he 
has over and above is derived from his 
labours as a tutor, for which, consider- 
ing the value of the instruction he im- 
parts, he is but very poorly requited. 
And what have been their labours ? 
They have educated the Irish commu- 
nity. All that is respectable in Irish 
society refer to them their intellectual 
improvement. Ask Mr. Shiel to whom 
he is indebted for the discipline and 
the acquisitions which render him so 
distinguished. We know that he will 
refer much to the Jesuits at Stoney- 
hurst, and we are very willing to ad- 
mit that they laid a good classical foun- 
dation. But was it to Maynooth he 
went to complete his studies? No. 
He entered our university—not as- 
suredly that he valued the religion of 
the former less, but that he valued the 
refinement and the learning of the 
latter more. 

But if a want of wealth was the 
cause why Maynooth has been so 
barren of all intellectual excellence, 
why was it suffered to continue ina 
state of poverty? Was it that the 
Roman Catholic community, which is 
both numerous and wealthy, were in- 
different about it ? Was it that, whilst 
money was forthcoming for every pur- 
pose of seditious agitation, they were 
utterly indifferent about providing 
suitably for the decent maintenance of 
the trainers and instructors of their 
future clergy? We believe that such 
was actually the case. The gentry 
and the monied classes are every day 
becoming more and more indisposed 
to make any very great sacrifice which 
might prove their attachment to the 
old superstition. The instances are 
rare indeed in which they encourage 
their sons to enter the priesthood. 
That truly draws, and must continue to 
draw its supplies from the lowest class. 
The poverty of Maynooth never so 
touched their consciences as to cause 
them to open their purses for any sub- 
stantial augmentation to its endow- 
ment. And, for them, it might have 
quietly died from mere inanition, if 
government had not most unwisely and 
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most gratuitously taken the burden of 
its maintenance upon itself., And 
what is the lesson to be derived from 
this? That, left to itself, popery was 
rapidly losing ground in Ireland. Ifthe 
methodists made no provision for their 
ministry—if the Free Church in Scot- 
land, having spurned state endow- 
ments, made no suitable provision for 
theirs, what would be said? Would 
it not be said that they cared very 
little for that form of worship which 
they pretended to profess? And would 
their indifference about it constitute 
any reason for a zeal on the part of 
the state to keep it alive, when, 
humanly speaking, it must so soon 
become extinguished? Now this is 
just what has been done, and what is 
about to be done more extensively, for 
Maynooth and for popery in Ireland, 
The monied Roman Catholics say, in 
that most intelligible of all modes of 
communicating their sentiments, we 
care nothing about Maynooth ; let the 
Protestant government support it. And 
upon this most satisfactory hint the 
government quietly take up the burden 
which the Roman Catholics have so 
coolly laid down, and determine that 
they shall have, without money and 
without price, that which they would 
be unwilling to procure at any sacri- 
fice by which their sincerity might be 
tested. We deliberately say that the 
annals of the world do not present a 
stronger instance of folly or of infa- 
tuation. 

But if Maynooth has not been felt 
as an ‘intellectual institute, it has not 
been without its influence in another 
way. Without it the steam could 
scarcely be kept up, which is in- 
dispensable for the purposes of those 
who are working for the dismember- 
ment of the empire. It has furnished, 
if not a learned, a political and an 
agitating priesthood, who are the great 
promoters and organizers of repeal 
societies, and without whose counte- 
nance and co-operation the great agi- 
tator would feel himself like Sampson 
without his hair. It has been felt in 
another way. Ithas been feltas planting 
a hedge of thorns around the Romish 
gentry, by which much will be done to 
deter them from straying beyond the 
limits of their communion. Are any of 
them disposed to give entertainment to 
ideas of separation, despising the pre- 
sumption and loathing the vulgarity of 
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their spiritual guides, and feeling that 
a mass in an unknown tongue is a most 
unscriptural substitute for “a reason- 
able service,” they find themselves 
directly at issue, not with the pastor, 
but with the demagogue ; and the man 
who could not command their respect 
for one singe moment, if he only ap- 
peared in his priestly character, is quite 
a different personage when he takes 
the attitude of a popular advocate, and 
denounces any defection from ortho- 
doxy as a shameful abandonment of 
the rights of the people. 

Let us suppose that Mr. Sheil or Mr. 
O’Connell were convinced to-morrow 
of the orthodoxy and the excellence of 
the Established Church, dare they 
ayow or act upon such convictions ? 
Not without foregoing every hope of 
again representing their old constitu- 
ents in Ee Mr. O’Connell 
must make up his mind to sacrifice 
about twenty thousand a year ; andMr. 
Shiel that prospect of office and emolu- 
ment which amongst the chances and 
changes of political affairs, from his 
position as a public man, he may con- 
fidently entertain. And if such be the 
case with them, what must be the case 
of hundreds of others who possess so 
much less power of contending against 
the sacerdotal adversaries who would 
stir up every angry passion against 
them because of their base desertion 
of what would be called the cause of 
God and of the Irish people. There 
are hundreds, nay, thousands, kept in 
a state of constrained subjection to a 
system which they inwardly loathe. 
And in proportion as the priests are 
strengthened in their position, and 
rendered independent of them, will be 
the tyranny which they will exercise 
in coercing an outward conformity 
with the doctrine of their church, in 
cases where growing intelligence has 
caused all real attachment to it to be 
abandoned. Were it not for this, the 
movement in Germany is not at pre- 
sent more conspicuous than would be 
a similar movement in Ireland. There 
is no part of the country in which the 
people are not athirst for knowledge, 
and in which numbers are not found 
who secretly and earnestly desire the 


word of everlasting life. But the 
attitude the priesthood are enabled to 
take, give to that body something little 
short of the power of inquisitors over 
them. They dare not rebel against their 
authority; all their worldly prospects, 
and even their personal safety, depend 
upon keeping on good terms with those 
who are now selected by government 
as the chosen dispensers of ministerial 
favours,* while they are regarded by 
the demagogues as the captains and 
adjutants who marshal and discipline 
the squadrons of repeal. *Any factious 
opposition to the behests of such a 
body would be attended with no little 
danger; fand our English brethren 
may depend upon it that nothing 
enables popery to maintain its present 
position in this country, but the tyranny 
which they themselves enable its priest- 
hood to exercise over the timid minds 
and the reluctant consciences of those 
who would otherwise but too gladly 
escape from their domination. 

* Popery, entire popery, and nothing 
but popery,” is now the cry. In their 
desire to conciliate, our accommodating 
government have become even more 
Romanist than the Romanists them- 
selves. O’Connell, we have heard it 
stated, has privately complained that 
they are going too fast for him. It is 
not enough that error is tolerated—it 
must be taught; and lest the teachers 
should fail to inspire their flocks with 
proper respect, their condition must 
be raised and their circumstances im- 
proved, so that they may teach as those 
having authority. Their college has 
been enlarged, and additional colleges 
are to be instituted, with a view, as it 
is stated, of giving the Roman Catho- 
lics the same advantages as the Pro- 
testants possess in the Dublin univer- 
sity. But does any sane individual ima- 
gine that any thing can thus be done for 
diffusing a Ssowlslre of the arts and 
sciences? Irish popery installed in 
academic dignity, and delivering lec- 
tures which have for their object the 
enlargement and the cultivation of the 
human mind! Alas! what a fearful 
delusion it is, when men deliberately 
thus put darkness for light. The black 
sun in Indian mythology is no inapt 


* It is reported, and we believe with good reason, that to Dr. Murray’s recom- 
mendation, Mr. Theobald M‘Kenna is indebted for his appointment as first clerk 
in the castle—a most confidential situation. 
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similitude for popery as it at present 
exists in Ireland. It is the source of 
darkness and error, and the prolific 
parent of crime and misery; nor can 
any augmentation of it ever produce 
any other effects than those which it 
has always hitherto produced, namely, 
hatred of England and her religion, 
and a vehement determination to shake 
off her yoke and recover the national 
independence. 

It is difficult at present to say how 
far the religion of Rome is valued on 
its own account, or as a lever for over- 
throwing the authority of England. 
There are those who regard it for its 
own sake, as well as those who value 
it for its instrumentality in what it 
may accomplish; and the minister is 
blind who cannot see that his friendly 
offices for its benefit will only be tole- 
rated when it is clearly understood 
that they can have no effect in charg- 
ing its character, mitigating its spirit, 
or diverting its plighted partizans from 
the strenuous prosecution of their 
ulterior objects. 

But our subject is at present more 
properly the uses and the purposes of 
the Established Church. We have, we 
trust, vindicated its claims to usefulness 
by exhibiting the number of its con- 
verts, and its claim to literary emi- 
nence by even the very imperfect enu- 
meration we have given of the great 
men whom it has produced. Let us now 
view it in another aspect, namely, the 
benignant attitude it has been enabled, 
when well administered, to take to- 
wards those who were without the fold 
of its communion, but who were not, 
on that account, less the objects of its 
tenderest solicitude, when its aid was 
demanded for averting or mitigating 
any visitation of calamity to which 
they become subject. Did our space 
permit, we would be able to show that 
there is not a part of Ireland in which, 
at one period or another, our church 
was not the good Samaritan towards 
those who were aliens from it in the 
faith, and did not endeavour to re- 
semble its heavenly master, who sends 
his rain upon the just and the unjust, 
and makes his sun to shine upon the 
evil and the good. 

We have before us a life of the late 
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Archbishop of Tuam, Dr. Trench, 
written by one of his clergy, Dr. Sirr,* 
from which we shall borrow largely — 
but not more largely, we venture to 
flatter ourselves, than our readers of 
all descriptions will approve. And we 
do so for the twofold purpose of show- 
ing what advantages a church like 
ours possesses in attracting into its 
service men of the highest rank, all 
whose worldly advantages are made 
subservient to an efficacious ministra- 
tion of the Gospel; and how benig- 
nantly its influence has been felt even 
by those whose deeply rooted and here- 
ditary prejudices had taught them to 
speak the most bitter things against it. 

When ‘his grace was appointed to 
the bishoprick of Elphin, his first care 
was to provide, at his own expense, 
medicine and medical attendance for 
the poor, and that without respect of 
persons, except that the greatest atten- 
tion should be paid to those who were 
most in need of it. The following is 
a portion of the letter which he wrote 
upon the subject to the Rev. William 
Armstrong, the discreet and indefati- 
gable curate of Sligo :— 


‘**T have not as yet procured a person 
to superintend my little dispensary. A 
poor man with whom I had nearly 
agreed, unfortunately lost his senses, 
and [have since written to Dublin to 
endeavour to get a fit person. However, 
it would much more please me if I could 
arrange with a man recommended bi 
you. The establishment in question wi 
entirely belong to myself, and in order 
to prevent the interference of any other 
person, I will not accept of any aid from 
the county or from any individual. I 
shall expect that punctual attendance 
be given upon every day in the week, 
from twelve o'clock, to all the poor in- 
capable of procuring advice or medicine 
at their own cost, within the town of 
Elphin and three miles round, till such 
time as there may be no patients to be 
relieved. I shall expect that deliberate 
advice be given, and such medicines ad- 
ministered as may appear requisite, and 
that always the utmost { tenderness, 
patience, temper, and humanity, and a 
hearty interest in the poor persons’ cases 
should be saielibebed I shall expect 
when any poor persons are incapable of 
resorting to the dispensary, visits may 
be made, and advice and medicine 


* Memoir of the last Archbishop of Tuam, the Hon. and Most Rev. Power Le 
Poer Trench and his Dioceses. By J. D. Sirr, D.D. 8vo. Dublin and London, 1845. 
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afforded to them at their own houses, 
and that every effort be made to intro- 
duce vaccine inocculation among the 
ehildren of the poor. In short, I shall 
expect the utmost attention and zeal in 
the gentleman superintending my little 
private dispensary, in every branch of 
the establishment.” 


Now we pause to ask the reader, 
can anything be more beautiful than 
the tenderness and the single-minded- 
ness with which this good man entered 
upon his episcopal labours? There is 
now no longer a resident bishop at 
Elphin. It is one of the suppressed 
sees, and the emoluments go into the 
hands of the ecclesiastical commis- 
sioners; but, we ask, are the poor of 
all denominations, and without re- 
spect of creed, likely to be better at- 
tended by whoever may be now the 
possessor of the see-house, than they 
were when this apostolic man was 
settled amongst them, and made his 
presence felt by the warmth and the 
diffusiveness of his melting charity ? 
But we must proceed. The medical 
attendant was appointed ; a Mr. Feeney, 
who seems to have been just such a 
person as the bishop wanted. He 
himself visited the dispensary every 
day, at one o'clock, took the great- 
est interest in the cases of the 
poor, and inquired minutely whether 
all their wants were attended to, and 
whether it was in his power to do any- 
thing further for their relief. His 
directions to Mr. Feeney were these :— 
“You know, doctor, that in your 
capacity as medical attendant, you 
will have an opportunity, from visiting 
them at their own homes, of ascer- 
taining their wants. If they should 
stand in need of blankets, or other 
covering for their beds, let me know. 
If wine, or other nourishment, is re- 
quired, in certain cases, send*an order 
to my housekeeper, and it shall be 
attended to.” 

We think that so far it will be al- 
lowed that this Christian prelate was 
an ornament to his calling, adorning 
the doctrine of Christ his Saviour in 
all things. But let us proceed. The 
good physician continued to discharge 
his arduous duties with unabated zeal, 
to the great advantage of the neigh- 
bourhood ; the bishop ably second- 
ing him in his work of mercy, and 
continuing to pay his salary punctually 
Ao the day it became due ; until, in the 


year 1817, owing to a variety of causes, 
he failed to obtain his rents from his 
tenants, and was left, to a great ex- 
tent, without the means of meeting 
his ordinary household expenses. The 
doctor had no thought of making any 
application to him upon the subject, 
knowing that there must be some good 
cause for the delay, and perfectly pre- 
pared to await his lordship’s perfect 
convenience, when he received the 
following playful note, which assuredly 
speaks volumes for the benevolent 
cordiality of his nature :— 


**You literally have been the horse 
that lived, and now, please God, you 
shall have grass. My rents are so de- 
plorably paid, that I have not money to 
pay my weekly expenditure, However, 
this evening brought me a larger sum 
than for a long time I have had of my 
own; and for fear I should not for a 
long time get any more, I now enclose 
you one hundred and thirty-five pounds, 
This will pay your salary up to the 7th 
of August next, and the remaining ten 
pounds I beg you will accept for your 
attendance on ——.” 


Surely the writer of such a note 
could scarcely fail to secure to himself 
the love and the admiration of all 
around him. It is one of those little 
traits which, more than a set and sys- 
tematic course of action, serve to ex- 
hibit character, and disclose to us what 
is in a man, when he himself has least 
thought of revealing the hidden and 
perennial springs of his beneficence. 

The summer of 1817 was a very 
severe one. Provisions became very 
scarce and dear, and the destitute 
poor flocked to Elphin, in great num- 
bers, from the adjoining counties. 
The good bishop had his out-oftices 
fitted up as a soup-kitchen for their 
accommodation, and throughout the 
whole season he had women employed 
in making large oatmeal cakes, which 
were distributed freely to all who had 
need—a measure of charity which, an 
eye-witness observes, kept many from 
starvation. But with poverty came 
sickness ; and as the danger of infec- 
tion was great, from the tribes of beg- 
gars who came from various quarters, 
carrying disease with them, no one 
would admit them into their houses, 
and they were consequently obliged 
to lie in the fields. Dr. Trench 
could not witness an evil of this kind 
without attempting to find a remedy. 
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He took an untenanted house near the 
church, had the rooms cleaned out, 
ordered a quantity of fresh straw to 
be formed into beds, and as many as 
applied were received into this little 
hospital, and had all their wants at- 
tended to, with the utmost skill and 
care, until the good physician himself 
fell a victim to the fatal malady which 
he laboured so assiduously to arrest in 
its destructive progress, We will now 
suffer his widow to tell the remainder 
of the story in her own words :— 


“‘The concern of the bishop and his 
family for the death of Mr. Feeney was 
very sincere. They felt for the great 
loss I sustained, in being deprived of 
my only earthly prop, with five chil- 
dren, the eldest only eleven years of 
age, and the youngest twelve months. 

he bereavement was so sudden, that 
I was for some time incapable of think- 
ing or acting. I did not know how I 
could provide for my poor children, now 
quite dependent on my exertions for 
support. His lordship, hearing from 
Mr. Smith that I had determined on re- 
turning to Sligo to my mother, said, he 
would not allow me to remove, and di- 
rected inquiries to be made what course 
I would pursue, provided means were 
supplied to me for commencing business. 
My wishes were explained to the bishop, 
and approved of. As soon as I con- 
veniently could, I prepared to visit Dub- 
lin, and the evening before I set off, 
Mr. Smith handed me a letter from his 
lordship, enclosing me two hundred 
pounds. My mother accompanied me 
to Dublin, to assist in the selection of 
goods for the light fancy business I had 
intended to commence. During my 
absence in Dublin, of about a fortnight, 
I found, on my return, my house had 
undergone the most complete alteration. 
The private surgery of my dear hus- 
band was changed into an open front 
shop; every thing was in a state of 
great forwardness, nearly all ready by 
the time the goods arrived, and all at 
the expense of his lordship. I com- 
menced business, December 10, 1817, 
the principal fair day in Elphin. I had 
entered on a new scene of life, and felt 
very dejected; but I had a powerful 
stimulant to urge me to exertion; my 
children had only me now to look to; I 
persevered, and, thank God, he enabled 
me, in a miraculous way, to meet all their 
wants. As soon as I was established 
in my little business, I received a visit 
from his lordship, and I think I can yet 
recollect with what satisfaction he 
looked around at the arrangements I 
had made: he gave me kind words of 
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encouragement, and would not hear me 
express thankfulness, which my heart 
was full of, but asked to see my chil- 
dren, and prayed God to bless them.” 


Such was Dr. Trench—the cour- 
teous, the gentle, the modest, the in- 
defatigable friend of the poor and the 
distressed! Is it possible to contem- 
plate his whole conduct towards this 
poor widow, without a feeling of ex- 
alted love and veneration? His tender 
solicitude for her interest—the wisdom, 
the promptitude, and the delicacy of 
his benevolence—do they not seem less 
properly human charity, than angeli- 
cal ministrations? But the time was 
near at hand when his sympathy with 
human suffering was to be more se- 
verely tested. 

He was settled in Tuam, as arch- 
bishop, when the West of Ireland was 
visited by the dreadful famine of 1822. 
Ireland should never forget the no. 
ble contributions of the charitable in 
England on that trying occasion. But 
before the calamity was extensively 
known, or any distant aid could ar- 
rive, the archbishop, who foresaw what 
was approaching, by the purchase of a 
vast stock of meal, made a sort of an- 
ticipatory provision against it, and 
many were thus rescued from starva- 
tion. When, however, large funds 
had been procured, he was universally 
looked up to, by all classes, as one by 
whose wisdom and experience the dis- 
posal of the public bounty might be 
best directed. The following is an ex- 
tract from a letter which he wrote to 
the London Tavern Committee :— 


‘We divide a district of two miles 
round this town into two classes; the 
one, from a total want of employment, 
entirely destitute of any means to pro- 
cure subsistence for themselves and 
families at any price ; the other, able to 
yrocure provisions at reduced prices. 
y a census taken of these two classes, 
the former amounted to 2,027, the lat- 
ter to 2,047. Besides this, there is a 
third class, consisting of large families 
from other distressed counties, particu- 
larly Mayo, who are some staying, others 
passing and repassing through the town, 
seeking food.” 


On the day this letter was written, 
a public meeting was called at Tuam, 
to take into consideration the best 
means of succouring the famishing po- 
pulation. The subscriptions of all the 
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gentry who attended amounted, taken 
together, to £460, and his grace im- 
mediately contributed an equal sum 
from his own purse ; and assured the 
meeting that he would continue to act 
upon the same principle as long as the 
distress endured, “ and would, as their 
subscriptions flowed in, or increased, 
double the amount from time to time ;” 
—a pledge which, it is needless to say, 
he abundantly redeemed. All this 
was without any discontinuance of his 

reviously mentioned private charities. 

e allowed no public money to be ap- 
plied for the relief of distress in the 
town of Tuam, taking the whole re- 
sponsibility upon himself. The soup- 
kitchen and the supply of oaten-bread 
still continued on the same liberal scale 
as before, he himself and his whole 
family taking an active part in the 
daily distribution. And on Fridays, 
when the poor creatures were forlid- 
den by their priests to partake of the 
soup, his grace had a supply of milk 
procured for them. 

Fever, the usual concomitant of 
starvation, soon made its appearance. 
And when the archbishop heard that 
a number of poor creatures were lying 
sick in the fields, exposed to all the 
inclemency of the weather, he pro- 
ceeded with a horse and cart, in which 
straw was placed for a bed, and helped 
them with hisown hands into the vehi- 
cle, which conveyed them to a house 
which he had hired for their use as a 
temporary hospital, employing nurse- 
tenders, providing necessaries, and 
doing all that in him lay to remove 
their sickness and relieve their destitu- 
tion. The following is an extract 
from a letter which he wrote to the 
London Tavern Committee on the 8th 
of June, after having visited many of 
the distressed districts :— 


**In my progress from place to place, 
I travelled through hundreds and thou- 
sands of weak, emaciated, unfed human 
creatures, _ kept alive, and no more. 
I saw people at Newport who had come 
fifteen miles to receive four quarts of 
oatmeal, for one week, for the suppl 
ofa family. . . In short, sir, if 
thousands are not immediately sent into 
these counties, particularly to Mayo 
and the West of Galway, without fear 
of contradiction, I say, large propor- 
tions must die! It is now become so 
bad, that it would be folly to talk of im- 
mediate employment. ‘The people in 
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eneral are too weak to work, and must 

e fed and strengthened gradually be- 
fore employment could be available. If 
our government has not sufficient funds 
to relieve this most ezrtraordinary de- 
mand, I hope they will again apply to 

arliament for a liberal supply. t ere 
Is no time to discuss the matter; our 
case cannot be met by ordinary rules and 
reasonings. If we are not supplied we 
must die: if we are eo supplied 
many may yet be saved. I SHALL LIVE 
AMONG THESE FAMISHING PEOPLE TILL 
THE SUMMER IS OVER, WHEN I PRAY 
THE LORD MAY BLESS US WITH A PLEN- 
TIFUL HARVEST; FOR ALTHOUGH I cAN 
DO THEM NO GooD, I THINK IT CHEERS 
THEM TO SEE ONE ANXIOUSLY INQUIR- 
ING ABOUT THEM, AND IT ENCOURAGES 
THE GENTLEMEN (WHO, INDEED, IN 
MOST PARTS, ARE DOING THEIR DUTY 
WELL) TO GO ON IN THIS WORK OF 
MERCY.” 


Can the reader imagine any more 
beautiful exemplification of Christian 
benevolence than is here exhibited ? 
During the whole summer the good 
archbishop thus continued to labour 
for the temporal benefit of his fellow- 
creatures ofa different creed, declining 
no sacrifice by which their sufferings 
might be alleviated, and exposing him- 
self daily and hourly to the danger of 
catching himself the dreadful malady 
to which so many were falling victims. 
We ask, could such devotedness be 
witnessed without winning for him 
“golden opinions” on the part even 
of the most inveterate of those who 
might have previously regarded him 
with a rancorous hatred, as the pro- 
fessor of an heretical religion? No. 
It was impossible. All ranks were 
loud in their demonstrations of respect 
and gratitude, for the services thus 
rendered to the cause of humanity ; 
and the following resolution, which 
was passed at a meeting of which the 
Roman Catholic archbishop was in 
the chair, gave no exaggerated expres- 
sions to the sentiments entertained to- 
wards his grace by all who had an 
opportunity of witnessing the more 
than heroic zeal by which he was dis- 
tinguished in the cause of Christian 
charity :— 


“That the judicious, efficient, and 
unwearied exertions of his Grace the 
Archbishop of Tuam in the cause of 
charity, call forth our warmest senti- 
ments of admiration ; and we now beg 
to offer him the humble tribute of our 
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sincere gratitude, hoping that the be- 

nignity of his character, and his active 

and well-directed beneficence, (qualities 

worthy of our emulation), may long 

continue to shed their influence over us. 
* Oxtiver Key, Chairman.” 


This is, surely, testimony that is 
beyond suspicion. Will any one con- 
template the working of the Irish 
Church in this instance, without feel- 
ing that, in a temporal sense, it con- 
ferred upon these sorely visited dis- 
tricts a benefit beyond all price? 
Were the revenues well or ill em- 
ployed which thus enabled this good 
prelate to set an example which, hap- 
pily, was extensively imitated, and to 
exhibit a worth by which confidence 
was inspired in distant quarters in the 
work of benevolence which was going 
on, and those munificent contributions 
were produced by which, providen- 
tially, the plague was stayed? Buta 
more touching testimony to his grace’s 
unwearied benevolence remains to be 
noticed. It was on the part of the 
peasantry, who felt as though he was 
specially sent by heaven to be on this 
occasion their stay and their deliverer 
from the calamities by which they were 
surrounded ;— 


“They discovered that it was the 
Eres of his steward to begin reaping 
1is grace’s corn-fields, then ready for 
the sickle, on a particular morning. 
They resolved to anticipate the ap- 
pointed reapers. When the steward 
arrived with his own labourers, he was 
met by animmense concourse, all sup- 
plied with reaping-hooks, marshalled 
under several overseers elected by them- 
selves, and preceded by a piper, who 
headed the procession. They instantly 
set to work, and with a hearty good 
will cut down and stooked all the corn 
in an incredibly short time, not suffering 
either the steward or the men he had 
engaged for the work to interfere. A 
poor blind man was amongst the most 
active of the crowd, not, indeed, in 
reaping, but in binding up the sheaves, 
and forming them into stooks. In the 
midst of the scene, the archbishop sud- 
denly arrived from Galway, and hearing 
of this remarkable demonstration of good 
will, he ordered some barrels of beer to 
be brought out into the fields for their 
refreshment. I have been given to un- 
derstand that they even declined par- 
taking of any of the beverage then pro- 
vided for them, in order to avoid even 
any appearance of receiving any recom- 
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pense for their unsolicited and gratui- 
tous services.” 


Yes; he could not help it. With- 
out any asking—yea, with an earnest 
desire to avoid all ostentatious parade 
of his beneficence—this good man had 
his reward. ‘ When the eye saw him, 
then it blessed him; when the ear 
heard him, it gave witness unto him ; 
because he delivered the poor that 
cried, and the fatherless, and him that 
had none to help him; and the bless- 
ing of him that was ready to perish 
came upon him, and he made the wi- 
dow’s heart to sing for joy.” 

Perhaps, however, the most re- 
markable of all the testimonies to his 
grace’s unwearied exertions on this 
occasion, is to be found in the dedica- 
tion of a sermon to him by a Roman 
Catholic priest. The priest who thus 
creditably distinguished himself was 
the Rev. T. E. Gill. The discourse 
was preached and published in Galway 
for the relief of thesick poor. The 
dedication is as follows :— 


“ To the Hon, and Most Rev. Power Le 
Poer Trench, Lord Archbishop of 
Tuam. 


“My Lord,—Your exertions in these 
distracted times claim the tribute of a 
people’s thanks. Without distinction 
of creed, you have lent a willing ear to 
the cry of the poor, and a liberal hand 
to their alarming necessities. Tull 
was called, in his day, the father of his 
country. You, my lord, in our days, 
have acquired a name, combining in its 
signification the noblest qualities of our 
nature—the father of the fatherless ; it 
is engraved on our hearts—it is im- 

ressed on our memories—it can never 
»e forgotten. Entering then into the 
universal feeling, I take the liberty of 
inscribing to your grace my feeble 
efforts in the same great cause, and of 
subscribing myself, with the liveliest 
admiration of your virtues, your grace’s 
most obedient humble servant, 

“THe AUTHOR. 
“ Galway, Aug. 24, 1822.” 


And now, why have we dwelt at so 
much length upon this case of exalted 
Christian benevolence? Is it because 
such cases are so rare, and that Dr. 
Trench stood in contrast to many of 
his brother bishops in his exertions 
and sacrifices during this appalling 
season? By no means. Few of them 
were called upon to act as he then 
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acted ; but we believe there were many 
who, if the same necessity arose 
in their dioceses, would not be slow 
to take a lead in the good work of 
arousing public sympathy, and doing 
all that in them lay to avert or miti- 
gate the evil. No. We state the 
case to show what the Church of Ire- 
land may do to win the respect and 
the confidence of its bitterest enemies. 
We state the case to show how evil 
may be overcome of good, and how a 
single individual may be placed ina 
position which renders him asource of 
blessing and benefaction to all around 
him. Upon the government the ap- 
pointment of our prelates depends. 
We fearlessly assert that they may 
always have an opportunity of select- 
ing for that high office individuals by 
whom, as in the case before us, it may 
be dignified and adorned. And woe 
betide them when, from secular or 
political motives, an appointment not 
the very best is made. Nothing but 
an honest attention to the rule “ detur 
digniori” is wanting to secure for the 
Established Church in Ireland the re- 
spect and even the affection of the 
great body of the people. 

Nor let it be thought a matter of 
little importance that our church at- 
tracts into its service men of the very 
highest rank and of the most cultivated 
minds. Such, when properly influ- 
enced by a spirit of godliness, are 
always the most efficient promoters of 
true religion amongst the people. 
Their worldly advantages ‘are thus 
turned to the account of Christianity, 
and a tone is imparted to society by 
their influence, by which its whole 
character is most beneficially affected. 
* Whatsoever things are pure, what- 
soever things are lovely, whatsoever 
things are of good report,” are re- 
garded with increased estimation, 
when it is seen how they are valued 
by one whose station and circum- 
stances entitle him to respect and 
consideration. And what would be 
resented as presumption in the case 
of one lowly born, would be received, 
when coming from the highly-bred or 
the highly-gifted, with a deference 
which must cause it to sink into men’s 
minds until it operates upon their 
conduct. When bread is thus cast 
upon the waters, we find it after many 
days. 
‘And what is it which renders our 


church thus congenial to the loftiest, 
the most generous, the most highly 
cultivated, and the purest minds? It 
is not only the soundness of her arti- 
cles of faith, which identify her with 
the church as it came out of the hands 
of the apostles, but the depth, the 
comprehensiveness, the elevation, and 
the simplicity of those devotional ser. 
vices in which her members are privi- 
leged to join, and by the use of which 
they feel themselves in communion, as 
it were, with the best and holiest men 
that ever lived in the world. This it 
is which gives to our establishment a 
suitableness to the times in which we 
live, which belongs to no other recog- 
nized form of Christianity ; and which, 
if only it be properly administered, 
will cause it to win its way amongst 
the educated and the spiritually. 
minded, until its gentle but prevailing 
authority is admitted by all to whom 
scriptural truth is dear; and its in- 
fluence becomes co-extensive with re- 
finement and civilization. 

It is an old and stale remark, that 
the blessings we possess are never 
valued until they have ceased to be our 
own. Like time, * we take no note of 
them but by their loss.” But most em- 
phatically is this true in the case of 
political and religious institutions. To 
possess, as we do, a Church Establish- 
ment, combining all the elements of 
ecclesiastical usefulness and dignity, 
venerable for its antiquity, and valu- 
able as maintaining all the essentials 
of Christian truth, under forms the 
most impressive and captivating to 
minds of every class, from the hum- 
blest to the most enlightened; an 
establishment which possesses, as it 
were, a self-regulating power of meet- 
ing all the requirements of the age, so 
that the profoundest thinkers may be 
profitably engaged by its simple and 
elevating services, while little children 
may be attracted and edified by the 
peaceful purity and piety which breathe 
in all its inestimable formularies ; an 
establishment which is not the growth 
of yesterday, which is not dependent 
upon parliamentary caprice, but takes 
its station amongst the settled institu: 
tions of the realm, and is subsisted 
from funds which, as far as they go, 
should render its ministers as indepen- 
dent as any landed proprietors in the 
kingdom ; an establishment the title 
of which to its possessions will be held 
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inviolate as long as our rulers respect 
the maxim of giving unto “ Casar the 
things which are Cesar’s, and unto 
God the things which are God’s ;” 
an establishment which thus presents 
attractions to the highly-born, the 
dignified, and the honourable to enter 
into its ministry, who oftimes conse- 
erate all their worldly advantages to 
the service of God, and but value their 
costly possessions and their human 
endowments as they are subservient to 
the acquisition of heavenly treasures— 
“the inheritance incorruptible that 

asseth not away ;” an establishment 
illustrated and adorned, in every age, 
by characters such as that of the good 
archbishop, of whose piety and labours 
of love our readers have already seen 
edifying memorials ; to possess this 
great blessing, this priceless good, and 
yet to be insensible to its value, does 
indicate a state of national blindness 
for which it is difficult to find an ap- 
propriate name. But to conspire 
against it, to undermine it, to cripple 
its resources, disparage its character, 
and be madly bent upon its overthrow, 
and that for the purpose of substitut- 
ing in its room a system almost in all 
respects its opposite—gloomy, narrow, 
and unenlightened—opposed to scrip- 
tural truth, and uncongenial with 
cultivated mind—a system which had 
its origin in the darkness of supersti- 
tion, and can only live and flourish in 
the decay of reason—this does indicate 
a perversity of purpose, and an amount 
either of phrenzied folly or of deli- 
berate wickedness, which is, to the re- 
flecting mind, the most astounding and 
inexplicable of all things in this age of 
wonders ! 

Strange and portentous anomaly in 
legislation! just when our church was 
most deserving to live, it is doomed to 
die! Just when its excellencies were be- 
ginning to be appreciated, and its influ- 
ence to be extended, government, and 
that, toc, a Conservative government, 
have pre-resolved to shed a blight upon 
it, under which, unless counteracted 
by a higher power, it must utterly 
perish! This will be regarded by the 
future annalist as the most extraordi- 
nary departure not only from high 
principle, but from sound policy, that 
ever disgraced a British administra- 
tion. While our church might be re- 
garded, comparatively, as an incubus 
upon the country, while it was used as 
a storehouse of patronage, and its 
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high places filled by careless or ineffi- ° 
cient ministers, it was to be upheld 
with a high hand. No measure could 
be too strong for maintaining its rights 
and privileges—no language could be 
too high for setting forth its preten- 
sions. And now, when a statement 
so opposite may be truly made—when 
the church, despite discouragement 
and difficulty, is not only maintaining 
its influence, but extending its limits, 
and winning for itself, by a sanctified 
energy, respect and admiration—now, 
when, for the first time, the masses of 
the Romanists are becoming inter- 
penetrated by its spirit, and nothing 
more is needed than the ordinary pro- 
tection of the law, and an honest dis- 
pensation of patronage, to enable it to 
become, in reality, not only the church 
of the state, but the church of the 
people—heavy blows and great dis- 
couragements are the meed which it 
receives at the hands of our rulers! 
Not rulers who felt that its spirit op- 
posed a serious obstacle to their ac- 
cession to power, and who, as they 
were never trusted as its friends, were 
pleased to regard it as their enemy— 
but rulers who may be truly said to 
owe the possession of office, at the 
present moment, to the efforts and 
sacrifices made by the clergy for the 
diffusion and prevalence of the princi- 
ples for which the public believed that 
theywere contending! And their re- 
ward is now to see the deliberate adop- 
tion of the views and the projects of 
their enemies! They find that they 
were contending for their destroyers, 
not their preservers. They find that 
what Lord John Russell did not ven- 
ture even to contemplate as a practi- 
cal measure, Sir Robert Peel hopes 
soon to render “an accomplished 
fact ;” and that the new scheme of 
ministerial policy requires that the 
Established Church, the great bond 
of British connexion, shall be abased, 
and that popery, the great power for 
the disruption of that connexion, shall 
be exalted! 

Let the following statement, which 
we extract from Mr. Colquhoun’s ad- 
mirable pamphlet, entitled “ The Mi- 
nisterial Policy in lreland,” be deeply 
pondered :— 


“ The effect of the Maynooth bill on 
the political power of the Romish 
bishops in Ireland deserves a remark. 
The idea of adding to the power of the 
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bench of bishops in England has been 
strenuously resisted by the government, 
and Lord Stanley tells us that both 
peste will oppose the addition of a 
ishop to those now in the House of 
Lords. I certainly could not have ima- 
gined that such a circumstance would 
either derange the balance of parties, or 
endanger the constitution. The bishops 
of the Church of England are not 
chargeable with designs hostile to the 
state. 

** But thus sensitive to any fraction 
of influence added to our own church, 
what is our conduct towards a church 
which is our rival or our enemy, which, 
in the search for repeal, seeks to dis- 
member the empire? The whole pa- 
tronage of Maynooth is vested in tho 
twenty-nine Romish bishops. Besides 
professors, there are 4500 students, 
with bursaries of £28 per annum each. 
To these add the Dunboyne students, 
now raised to £40. Say 600 bursaries 
of £28, and as the students remain 
four years, there are annually 150 va- 
eancies. That is, the state allows the 
bishops to give away £16,800 of the 
public revenue. They annually have 
to distribute places worth £4,200 a- 
year. Aseach place binds in gratitude 
the connexions of the student, and in 
hope the friends of the many aspirants, 
I leave any one to calculate what influ- 
ence the bishops must exercise among 
the Irish electors. And as in a con- 
tested county or borough they may 
concentrate for a year or two the pa- 
tronage shared among them, I ask, if 
any Secretary of the Treasury has any 
means at his disposal equivalent to 
these? And this patronage is used to 
return repealers, England bribing men 
to vote for its dismemberment.” 


Now, the spirit of the body thus 


aggrandized, what is that? It is that 
of men who have become invested 
with power, without being divested of 
prejudice and vulgarity, and who will 
seize upon the possession of the influ- 
ence thus put into their hands, fur the 
purpose of wreaking their hatred and 
malice upon a long-envied political 
rival. The Romish Church in Ireland 
will, baffle the calculations of the most 
acious observers, if she do not 
realize all that may be conceived of 
the inveterate malignity of Hagar 
brought back from the wilderness, and 
made supreme mistress in the house- 
hold from which she had been so 
ignominiously ejected. Woe betide 
e humbled wife, when the termagant 
mistress thus obtains the upper hand. 
When a triumph thus unexpected and 
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thus undeserved has been achieved, no 
moderation will be observed. All her 
former slights and injuries will be re. 
membered ; and her very unfitness for 
the position which she has been so 
surprisingly called to occupy, will 
only serve to exasperate the deadly 
rancour with which she must sregard 
one whose claims and whose character 
rebuke her arrogance and expose her 
pretensions. 

We quote again from Mr. Colqu- 
houn’s pamphlet, which is a summary 
of his speeches delivered in the last 
session, during the progress of the 
Maynooth bill. Hear what he says 
as to the probable working of that 
college, after it has been replenished 
by the new endowments :— 


‘* The result of your system must be 
(as it is) to attract to the college the 
very dregs of the people, and to deter 
from it every man of better education 
and more liberal mind. Such is the 
fact. The hon. baronet, the member 
for Louth, tried to explain it; he tried 
to show why the higher classes of Ro- 
man Catholics sent no scholars to May- 
nooth:—he has failed. In Prussia, 
where the payment is not greater, the 
sons of gentlemen enter the Romish 
Church. Why do they not do so in Ire- 
land? I should like to see the Roman 
Catholic gentleman—lI would go a long 
way to see him—who should tell me that 
he, brought up in the accomplishments 
and liberal tastes of our social life, 
would send his son to be drilled in the 
bigoted notions and monastic disei- 
pline of such an establishment—excel- 
lent, indeed, for its end, to imprint upon 
men such a character as the lrish priest 
exhibits, but from which I am sure 
every liberal Roman Catholic would re- 
volt ; he would repudiate the ‘idea of 
sending his son to aseminary, the pro- 
fessors of which, badly educated them- 
selves, give a bad literary and bad ma- 
thematical education. (ieee. from Sir 
James Graham.) I will first finish my 
sentence, and then dispose of the argu- 
ment expressed in the cheer of my right 
honourable friend. Yes, so bad an edu- 
cation, that the professor of mathema- 
tics declared to the Commissioners that 
he was not acquainted with the sixth 
book of Euclid. (Hear, from Mr. 
Ward.) I perfectly understand the 
argument of the honourable gentleman. 
I know what is meant by both him and 
by my right honourable friend. They 
mean, that if you raise the endowment 
of the professors, if you give them, as 
by the bill you propose to do, higher 
salaries, you will secure the services of 
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superior men. Is this the mode in which 
they dispose of all the influences of 
public opinion? Only pay men well, 
and they will work well! Why, then, 
are there so many grammar-schools, 
both in England and in Ireland, where 
the masters are paid well, and do no- 
thing? (Mr. Milnes: ‘ We have a bet- 
ter chance.”) So this is the doctrine 
of my honourable friend, the member 
for Pomfret. We are to pay £25,000 
per annum for the chance of a better 
education! Very dear, if you had the 
certainty ; but £25,000 for the chance— 
and what achance! All experience tells 
us, that when you surround an institu- 
tion with secresy, when you shut out 
its proceedings from the daylight of 
opinion, and cover them with the shroud 
of concealment, abuses are sure to arise, 
and the very object of your endowment 
to be frustrated. No, sir; if you will 
have a college cut off from all public 
knowledge of its proceedings, from the 
intercommunion of different classes, 
ou will have, and you deserve to have, 
ignorance, and bigotry, and a perver- 
sion of public objects for narrow and 
mischievous ends.” 


There are in England, many good 
men, who suffer themselves to be per- 
suaded, that the case of the Irish 
Church is now hopeless; and who 
would fain believe, that whatever 
happens to us, no evil can come nigh 
them, and that their own church, 
anchored as it is in the affections of 
the people, will continue to ride in 
safety from the storm, by which ours 
may be overwhelmed. We believe this 
to be a grave delusion. We do not 
think that they sufficiently estimate 
the new power in parliament which 
would be called into existence, when 
the vast majority, more than three- 
fourths of the Irish members were 
determined repealers; nor do they 
heedfully take into account the chances 
and changes in political affairs, which 
would give to the combination of par- 
ties, which might then be formed, a fear- 
ful predominance over that interest 
upon which they must depend for their 
church’s preservation. The battle 
which is now fought at a distance, 
would then be brought nigh them, even 
to their doors ; and they would find that 
they had abandoned their strongest 
oo of defence, when they departed 

rom the principle which would have 
pledged them to a strenuous defence 
of the sister establishment in Ireland. 

The contest is between knowledge 
and ignorance—between Scriptural 
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truth, and Romish delusion ; and this, 
again, resolves itself into a contest 
between anarchy and order—between 
loyalty and treason. It is our belief, 
that upon the result of this contest 
will depend, not merely tranquillity 
here, but security to the British em- 
pire. Let the zealotsandthe anarchists 
succeed, and the balance of constitu- 
tional rule will be destroyed. Eng- 
land will herself become a prey to the 
factions to whom we shall have been 
so unwisely and so cruelly abandoned ; 
and the time may not be distant, 
when the country which would have 
proved her stay, may be amongst the 
most formidable of her assailants. 
Let better views and better priciples 
revail, and all may be yet be well. 
et truth be respected—let religion be 
upheld—let law be enforced—let life 
and property be maintained,—let this 
be done in a spirit of righteous deter- 
mination—in which clemency blends 
with justice—a justice which may not 
be characterized as vindictive, and a 
clemency which cannot be ascribed to 
fear, and we venture to predict, that 
before twelve calendar months’ elapse, 
it would be no idle boast to talk of the 
tranquillity of Ireland. The agitator 
might fret and pine—the priests might 
plot and anathematize, but their worst 
violence would only be “sound and 
fury, signifying nothing,” when con- 
fronted by a union of all the property, 
the worth, and the respectability in the 
country, to which would be joined a 
vast mass of the well-meaning and 
peacefully disposed of the humbler 
classes, to whom, it is very well known, 
that agitation is distasteful; who are 
only kept in their false position by an 
abandonment, on the part of govern- 
ment, of their highest function, and 
who would rejoice at any opportunity 
of escaping from the tyranny and the 
exactions of the priests and the dema- 
gogues, if only it could be accom- 
plished with safety to their lives. 
Alas! how painful is it to know, that 
government are themselves the parties 
to whom the present deplorable con- 
dition of Ireland is to be attributed, and 
that the remedies which they are bent 
upon employing, must only aggravate 
the evil! We maysayof Irish agita- 
tion what the Roman satirist said of 
fortune, * Nullum numen habes—si 
sit prudentia nobis. Nos, nos, inquam, 


Jfacimus Deam, celoque locarsus.” 
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LETTER FROM HENRY HALLAM, ESQ. 


24, Wilton Crescent, London, November 6th 1845. 

Str—I beg to acknowledye your letter addressed to me on the 25th ult., in- 
closing a printed proof of one since inserted in the Dustin Universiry Maca- 
ZINE for the present month, in which you remonstrate with me against the exclu- 
sion of Henry de Londres, Archbishop of Dublin, from the number of eighteen 
barons who took a distinguished part, or from their rank may be supposed to 
have done so, in obtaining the Great Charter of King John. Let me begin by 
what is personal to ourselves, that I am fully sensible of the courteous and 
delicate manner in which you have touched this subject, as well as of the learning 
and ability with which you have brought forward the character of Henry de 
Londres. 

It would give me very great pain, as I am sure would be felt also by every 
member of the commission to which I have the honour to belong, to be sup- 
pored capable of casting the least slight on the Irish nation, or on eminent men 
of past times, in whose glory their country is interested. Though I cannot 
clearly understand, why those whose chief business it has been to represent the 
connection of Ireland with the English crown as one of mere oppression and 
bondage, should pretend to care about the admission or exclusion of an Anglo- 
Norinan prelate, the case is very different with the truly loyal Irish; and I re- 
quest leave to offer to you, and through you to them, my explanation of the cir- 
cumstances, or, if you please, my apology for them, which have occasioned your 
complaint. 

The new House of Lords contains eighteen niches, at a considerable height, 
and not large enough to admit statues, which could not be well seen, except in 
front. They were, therefore, not designed for superior works of art, nor for 
memorials of illustrious men. It was suggested by his Royal Highness Prince 
Albert, that the barons of Magna Charta, being the peerage of England in that 
ages would very naturally be placed in a chamber appropriated to the nobility 
who may be called their successors. This appeared a happy and constitutional 
idea, and was adopted by the commission. Whether by appointment or of my 
own accord, I do not remember, it happened that I looked over such books as 
lay in my way, for the purpose of selecting eighteen names out of that baronage. 
I did not attach any paramount importance to the selection, considering the cha- 
racter of the intended statues to be full as much decorative as commemorative ; 
and so far as commemorative, respecting rather the collective number than single 
persons. The majority in fact have no historical recollections attached to their 
names at all. In an event, however, to which the power of the sword had so 
much contributed, it seemed but natural that the effigies of mailed warriors 
should be preferred to those of ecclesiastics, though the last should not be ex- 
cluded. Fifteen, therefore, were selected from the nobles, twelve holding the 
rank of earl, three of lower degree. Three names remained to be chosen. As 
to Archbishop Langton, there could be no doubt; and then came the unlucky 
question about the Archbishop of Dublin. And I confess that it did appear to 
me, that in the circumstances of the Anglo-Irish colony in the reign of John, 
we could hardly say that Henry de Londres, whose great merits you have very 
properly dwelt upon, (and I must confess that, not having read Leland for 
many years, they had escaped my recollection,) stood on an equal footing, in an 
English compact between the king and his barons, with a bishop of London. 
If the ecclesiastical rank had been the same, I do not think this could have been 
a matter of any doubt ; and in a temporal transaction I did not see that this ought 
to have decisive weight. I might also add, that the bishop of London held by 
barony of the crown, and all who possessed that see had been duly summoned to 

eat councils. Whatever privilege of this kind may have been enjoyed by 

enry de Londres himself, if indeed he ever did sit in a council, it cannot be 
maintained that the archbishops of Dublin were entitled to a writ of summons. 
This may be called too technical a view; but it will serve at least to show that 
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I was not influenced by the most latent feeling of disrespect to Ireland. That 
Ireland, in her relation to the English constitution, was not, in the reign of 
John, of so great importance as she is at present, is an historical fact of which 
surely she has no cause to be ashamed. 

I must now, however, fairly acknowledge that, considering the distinguished 
character of Henry de Londres, and his recorded share in advising the Great 
Charter, considering also still more the wishes which many, in common with 
yourself, probably entertain, it would give me great pleasure, speaking of course 
only as an individual, to see him installed in his niche by the side of Stephen 
Langton. In this case it rather appears to me that he should not exclude the 
Bishop of London, but be substituted for the Master of the Knights Templars, 
whom I mentioned in my letter to the commissioners, not without hesitation in 
my own mind as to his constitutional pretensions to such a preference, but with 
a view to the variety of costume which might distinguish him from the barons. 
This is a proof that I was rather looking to artistic effect than to historical com- 
memoration. 

Permit me to request that you will be the medium of communicating to the 
Dusiin University Macazine this answer to the letter which you have ad- 
dressed to me in its pages. 

Ihave the honour, sir, to remain with great respect, your most obedient 
servant, 


Henry Hariam. 
To Samuel Ferguson, Esq. Dublin. 


f [This is frank and candid, and what might have been expected from a scholar 
whose reputation could afford the admission of an oversight. —Eb. ] 





A SONG OF A PLEASANT OLD WOODMAN, AND HIS WIFE JOAN, AT A 
CHRISTMAS FIRE. 


BY F. P, PALMER. 


Come! Jock o’ the wood, my jolly old man! get up and bar the door !— 

The feathery sleet, with frosty feet is dancing on the moor ; 

With a whoop and a call, in every hall, the Christmas sports abound, 

And ditties are sung, and the sweet bells rung, the simple village round. 

Untether and fling the curtain down, and cuddle in the screen— 

You shall be the king of the feast, and I will be the queen. 

And we'll drink good rest! to the merry old times! we'll chirrup of kith 
and kin, 

(The nut brown ale I brewed myself, before the frost came in.) 

So bow to the rule of reverend yule, in sunshine and in storm, 

And thrust your shoulder next to mine, to keep your old wife warm. 


Gaffer! my joy! how many a time, we ne’er shall see again, 

I pressed my chubby cheek to thine, at yonder glistening pane, 

And beckoned you in, to the sanded floor, with infant love and glee, 

And lured you with your blushing face, to laugh along with me ; 

1 twined your locks with the dingle-flowers, whilst wild berries you prest 
Unto my lips, then sank to sleep upon my baby breast. 

My mother stayed her whispering wheel, and gave us kisses sweet, 

She loved so much to hear the sound of our little dancing feet ; 

Look up, my dear old charming chuck! and never turn askew ! 

You're not ashamed of me I trust !—I’m never ashamed of you / 


Oh weren't we glad, what fun we had! at yonder village school ! 

And how I screamed to see you stand, a Dunce !—upon the stool— 

And how we gambolled in the lanes, on many a breezy morn, 

And how you kept my kirtle wide, and dragged it from the thorn !— 
Vou. XXVI—No. 156 3¢ 
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And how we went, with coat and hood, to sing the carols round— 
Sitting before the vicarage door, at moonlight we were found, 
And will and nill! they dragged us in, and made us dither and stare, 
To have to sing our songs again, before the lady’s chair, 

Your gatherings all you gave to me, full twelve-pence was the gain, 
And you kissed me under the sycamore tree, and J kissed you again. 


Loud waved the flame in the winter's wind, the winking glades were red, 


My mother nursed the baby dear, my father was in bed, 


When, oh for shame! that night you came, with mistletoe boughs to call, 
With bungling words (and “a lame excuse, is worse than none at all ;”) 


And aye we sat in the brave old screen, and aye we looked and sighed 
Alack! our simple hands were free, our cunning hearts were tied. 
Mother she brewed the buttered quart, and bade us drink it up; 

But aye, you looked at me and sighed, and aye, looked in the cup. 
You never nestle so near to me—or play such antics now !— 

You always drink your measure up. God bless your dainty brow! 


Think of the gay December time, you took me for your bride! 

Up and down the bells were swung; I never left your side, 

So proud of me as your loving bride, you called me pink and rose, 
And we danced beneath a holly-bough, in all our Sunday clothes. 
Lord bless me! how you twirled me round and made my colour rise ! 
And I can’t tell which were brightest then, your buckles or your eyes. 
The squire he gave a thumping goose, your rival sent a curse, 

My lady sent a silver pound, tied in a silken purse ;— 

Heaven forgive your wicked face, and all your youthful sins, 

Next Christmas eve, the parson came, and blessed our lovely twins. 


Soon, soon the honey-moon unwilling was to bide, 

Father and mother went to dust, our pretty children died ; 

A famine came, the labouring men committed crime for bread, 

You hinted once of doing so; I wished that you were dead ; 

« Struggle on bravely!” still I cried. You did my dear! and won, 
Twas bitter strife well ended, and fortune well begun, 

We'd a cow and a nag, a pig and a cot, and hearty children three, 
And merry we danced each first of May, around the hawthorn-tree ; 
Ah! then came happy Christmases, they almost drove us mad, 

The cradle always squeaking—the children always glad. 


We're grey old people, Jock 0’ the wood! but grieving wont avail, 
We've seen our younkers settled, so, we'll sit and drink our ale. 
Come! take your fiddle from over-head, and never you whisper nay, 
T'll shew you the lilt I danced for you, upon our wedding-day, 

I’ve got the same blue kirtle on, the same red kerchief too, 

And you've the self-same smiling face, which looks ‘as good as new,” 
Strike up! strike up! my lithesome lad, twang out a lusty strain ! 

I'll foot it, on the Christmas hearth, around and round again ; 
There’s music! music! in my heart and mirth upon my tongue, 

You never played so well before—I never felt so young. 


Give me a kiss? you Jock 0’ my heart! as sweet as love can tell! 
Give me a dozen, you Jock o’ my heart! dost love thy old wife well ? 
You bring the tears into my eyes, and burn my heart-strings too. 


But why should I weep? sweet lad of my love! Let's drink a drop 


with you! 


For my cup is out, and I think I hear, or the wind talks over the moor, 


There's some one tittering, yirking, whispering, joking at the door. 
Sure it must be our children’s sons, coming with wonted rhymes 
To sing a carol round the hearth, and wish us happy times! 

I guess they’ve heard our silliness. I'll sit me down and spin— 
Jock! hide the fiddle on the rack, and let the darlings in! 
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PROTESTANT UNION. 


Ar last, it appears, a decisive move has 
been made by Protestants in Ireland 
—a move towards the occupancy of a 
position in which their interests can be 
defended. We wish them God speed 
in the enterprise, and will not admit 
of a disheartening fear that it is “too 
late.” No; we-are persuaded that 
there is yet energy enough in Irish 
Protestantism to recover its losses, and 
notwithstanding all the efforts of 
calumny and faction, we are confident 
opinion in England may yet be righted. 
We wait, however, in much anxiety to 
see how the initiation on the part of 
the nobility and gentry of Ulster will 
be followed up. They seem to hold 
out a frank offer to their brethren in 
the provinces where Protestantism 
seems less prosperous: very much 
depends on the manner in which the 
offer is entertained. Indeed, we do 
not think it rashness to affirm that the 
fate of Ireland, or at least of British 
connection, is dependent on it. 

It is scarcely neces to offer 
proof, that since the act of legislative 
union was passed, there never was a 
season of more peril and difficulty in 
Ireland than that through which we 
are passing. The purposes openly pro- 
claimed by the party which seeks to 
effect a change in our government, are 
more pernicious than would have been 
in former days suspected, and a machi- 
nery more potent and more extended 
than ever before existed, is in vigorous 
and incessant action to carry the ruin- 
ous designs into effect. Thus far, we 
believe, it will be acknowledged, the 
danger is unusually great. ‘The pur- 
pose avowed by the repeal association, 
although legal, and perhaps constitu- 
tional, has all the evil for which trea- 
son is dreaded and punished, and the 
confederacy to effect this purpose, con- 
sisting as.it does of the great mass of 
Irish Roman Catholics, ecclesiastical 
and lay, is undeniably the most formi- 
dable that ever showed itself at a time 
of e, openly aiming at a result 
which must effect the dismemberment 
of the empire. 

What have we, on the other hand, 
of compensation? Is there hope in the 
policy of a government like ours ?— 
not, we would jsay, even for Great 


Britain—assuredly there is none for 
Protestants in Ireland. To us it would 
seem as if the unnatural mother of 
whom we recently read in some foreign 
periodical, was no unfair type of our 
administration, so far as Trish interests 
are concerned. Pursued by wolves; 
the wretched woman cast out of the 
vehicle in which she rode, one by one, 
the group of which each one called 
her mother, and still the ravenous 
pursuit staid not until she reached her 
desolate home childless, and there we 
know not whether it was the beasts of 
prey, or an outraged husband who 
ended her worthless existence. It is 
thus one by one our craven adminis- 
tration is casting away every principle 
it was bound to cherish, divesting itself 
of every title to respect or love, and 
with as little rational prospect of cul- 
ciliating the faction to which it sur- 
renders, as that wretched woman could: 
have had of pacifying the beasts of 
blood, while there was a victim to be 
devoured and an appetite to be grati- 
fied. A ministry Ke ours, which has 
added to its demerits in 1829, the mea- 
sures of the last session of parliament, 
cannot be relied on for the mainte- 
nance of any principle which it may 
find a brief convenience in abandoning. 
We do not desire its dissolution or 
overthrow, but with equal frankness 
we confess that its acts and professions 
have caused us to entertain the 
thought of such a result without the un- 
easiness which once accompanied it. . 
We do not desire, nor do we dread, as 
we once did, the retirement of Sir 
Robert Peel ; but seeing that the days 
are evil, and that. worse may be at 
hand, we most earnestly desire that the 
Protestants of Ireland should be pre- 
pared for them. 

There are, we have the modesty to 
acknowledge, Protestants in Ireland, 
conservative Protestants, too, who do 
not sympathise with us in our views 
and apprehensions, but rather expect 
that. the line of policy which Sir 
Robert. Peel’s government is pursuing 
will ultimately lead to good. Some of 
these optimists” hold- the opinion 
that feud and faction = a 
a among us—they see that 
at intense of the country are’ 








































































































































































































































































































making prosperous progress—they feel 
that such interests are those in which 
wise men like themselves should feel 
the liveliest concern; their feelings 
beget hopes in their own likeness— 
hopes that what seems to them so 
reasonable will in due time be realised, 
and that however rival sects may for 
atime compete for the mastery, the 
people will, if necessary, forsake their 
contending priests, and all worship, in 
amity or amicable competition, before 
the only altar at which hearts really 
bow—the altar of wealth. Reasoners 
of this stamp imagine that the church 
establishment is the one obstacle to the 
happy result they look for. Sir Robert 
Peel, they think, mistook when he per- 
sisted in maintaining such an impedi- 
ment. He sees clearly now, they say. 
He finds that mammon has its jea- 
lousies, and will not remunerate a 
divided worship. The minister, they 
hope, will entitle himself to a recom- 
— and all will be tranquillity in 

reland as soon as the sole surviving 
national acknowledgment of God has 
been discontinued. 

There are other expectants whose 
_— are kindled at a different source, 
although perhaps not more assuring. 
These, like the dissuasive and dilatory 
Athenians, who used to salute one 
another in the public places with the 
carrion croak, “is Philip dead—has 
he a mortal malady,” see the acts of 
the minister in connection with the 
funereal thoughts they gloat on. 
“Wait,” they say—judge nothing be- 
fore the time—O’Connell is an over 
match for Peel, but O’Connell is not 
immortal. Let Peel just for three or 
four years or sessions of parliament 
tide over the discomforts of his posi- 
tion—let him compromise, concede, 
conciliate for a while—there will be 
— time to do justice as soon as 
O'Connell is dead. 

We confess this post obit policy 
does not suit our taste. Demosthenes, 
perhaps, inspired us with a distaste for 
it, or at least, confirmed us in the 
weakness. The feeble, or those who 
are precluded from action, may, per- 
haps, comfort helplessness or bondage 
by such a hope—it is utterly disgrace- 
ful to the vigorous and free. Nor do 
we think that the policy of forbearance 
on so unworthy grounds, has a hope 

t compensates its paltriness. It 
misled the Greeks of ancient days—it 
may mislead their modern copyists ; 
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and although John O’Connell may not 
prove an Alexander, he may live to see 
the hopes founded on his father’s de- 
mise, as abortive as were those which 
the Athenians cherished respecting the 
death of Philip—nay, in this railway 
age of ours, the “Liberator” himself 
may not much overstep the ordinary 
limits assigned to human life, and ma 
mock at the discomfiture of the poli- 
tical legacy hunters who expected that 
at his death he would have bequeathed 
peace to the country— 


* Plerumque recoctus 
Scriba ex Quinqueviro corvum deludit hiantem 
Captatorque dabit risus Nasica Corano.” 


It is, in truth, not a little surprising 
that the species of expectation which 
was felt as a reproach, and which a 
consummate master of the agencies by 
which the heart of a people is roused 
and wrung, used as a reproach when 
addressing the inhabitants of a single 
city, plainly and greatly overmatched 
in war, shall be avowed and all but 
paraded in his defence by apologists 
of Sir Robert Peel. We are free to 
confess, that we do not see in the train 
attendant on the Liberator, one in 
whom he is likely, in all his merits and 
defects, to live again. But this is no 
admission that he may not have an 
efficient successor. We remember 
when the world would have held it a 
matter of very easy accomplishment 
to find for Mr. O’Connell many an 
equal in the body to which he belonged; 
and we see no reason to congratulate 
the waiters for his demise, on the trust 
that there may not be found among 
his survivors some one or more com- 
petent to finish the work he will have 
begun, and will have left it as their 
task to accomplish. Let Mr. O’Con- 
nell succeed in obtaining what we are 
persuaded he aims at—a great enlarge- 
ment in the number of Irish represen- 
tatives, and it will demand but very 
inferior powers to effect a repeal of the 
Union in its worst form, and with the 
worst attendant consequences. 

We have been, we apprehend, the 
first, or among the first, to express a 
fear that it is in the senate of Great 
Britain, and not in the field, the act 
of legislative union can be repealed. 
We have long contemplated the pro- 
bability of such a calamity, and we 
must avow, that the progress of events 
has but rendered our apprehensions 
more serious, and our trust in the 
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firmness of British senators more un- 
satisfactory and insecure. We have 
now no human hope except in the 
Irish Protestants, and we give them 
warning that if they are untrue to 
themselves, there will soon be very 
few in England to care for them. 

We beg of them, well to ponder the 
truth we are about to utter: the go- 
vernment of Sir Robert Peel has 
knowingly or unconsciously conceded 
the principle on which the repeal of 
the Union is dependent. When the 
ministers of the crown admitted popu- 
lation as the basis on which an electo- 
ral constitueney was to be erected— 
when they pronounced it a defect that 
there was not a due proportion between 
the voters and the people—when they 
refused to carry out Lord Stanley’s 
Registration Bill, and threatened to 
bring in another on the avowed prin- 
ciple that, in virtue of an extended 
population, the sphere of the fran- 
chised must be widened, they con- 
ceded, in substance, Mr. O’Connell’s 
argument, that the eight millions of 
the Trish people are not adequately 
represented in the imperial parliament 
by one hundred and five members. 
Apply the population principle to con- 
stituencies, and you cannot complain 
that it is applied to representatives. 

It is the misfortune or the mischief 
of Sir Robert Peel’s concessions, that 
they generally involve the admission 
of some principle of which they are 
imperfect and defective exponents, and 
that thus they necessitate supplemental 
concessions. It is also his misfortune, 
that too many of his concessions are 
yielded to the cravings of an expe- 
diency which is not, and is not con- 
sistent with, principle. No man can 
say where such concessions may lead. 
The expediency of the moment may 
be impelicy as respects the year; and 
the minister may achieve some tempo- 
rary advantage by yielding a point on 
which his country’s permanent interest 
and honour rested. A yielding minis- 
ter should have, even among his fol- 
lowers, if they are patriots, vigilant 
and severe observers of his conduct. 
They should be always watchful, al- 
ways ready to advise and to withstand 
as well as to assist. Their adversaries 
strive to profit = compressing the 
plastic materials of which he is com- 
posed ; his supporters are to blame for 
the ruin of their cause, if they do not 
render their leader the service of re- 
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sisting where otherwise he, and they 
with him, must be overpowered. 

It is for this reason we are well 
pleased to learn that the Irish Protes- 
tants are organizing their strength in 
an extended union. We hope it will 
become co-extensive with the people ; 
and we do not scruple to utter an ear- 
nest admonition, humble as we feel 
ourselves to be, that they who refuse 
to co-operate in so good a cause, ma 
soon have much reason to lament their 
culpable indifference. We will, for a 
moment, suppose the appeal made to 
Irish Protestantism unsuccessful. We 
will suppose Ulster left alone, and 
that the Protestants of the North, 
having vainly invited their brethren 
in other parts of Ireland to unite with 
them, strong in the confidence of num- 
bers and high spirit, renounce the idea 
of a formal union, or merely adopt 
that form which is already in exist- 
tence—is such a state of things that 
in which any wise man would desire 
to meet the perils of a Whig or Radi- 
cal administration ?—is the contin- 
gency very improbable that we ma 
have such perils to meet after the next 
general election? If we have, and if 
Protestants in Ireland are found help- 
less as they are now, there is nothing 
short of repeal which the repeal part 
may not obtain ; and we know enoug 
to be aware, that the concessions the 
are likely to demand will involve pe | 
detriment, if not ruin, to our Protes- 
tant interests. 

But, perhaps, we may ensure Sir 
Robert Peel’s maintenance of power, 
by abstaining from any attempt at 
political combination? He may take 
offence at our union, and throw 
his office in disgust. He may find 
the difficulty of governing Ireland, 
increased by our union, and give up 
the task from conscious inability. 
The repeal confederacy may become 
stimulated to more daring exertion 
by seeing Protestants awaking out 
of their supineness—Are these reasons 
or such as these, cogent, to discourage 
wronged and menaced men from 
uniting. Ought we continue inac- 
tive for the sake of propitiating a 
minister whom such considerations 
would influence to desert his post? 
Do we owe so much to the Re- 
pealers—are we so bound to their 
clemency—so prostrate before their 
power—so wholly at their mercy, 
that we should voluntarily remain 
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helpless to have a claim on their pre- 

carious forbearance ? a 
But, admitting that reasons like 

these should not dissuade from union, 


an adversary may ask what good 
argument is there to recommend it— 
what hope have we to offer that union 
will bring us good. We should rather 
make history the vehicle of such in- 
struction than assume to ourselyes the 


office of imparting it. For the advan. 


tages of union we would refer to the 
history of Ulster at the close of the 
last century—we would refer to the 
suecess attendant on the institution 
of Conservative clubs in times much 
more recent. Evil as are the days 
on which we have fallen, those through 
which our ancestors struggled were 
more calamitous, and that they did 
not perish in them was, humanly 
speaking, ascribable to the protection 
which they found in union. Menaced, 
assaulted, oppressed, as the loyal Pro- 
testants were in various parts of Ulster 
where Defenders and United Irish- 
men almost rivalled each other in 
atrocities of which good subjects were 
the victims, it was not until Pro- 
testants united for their own defence, 
that the government to which they 


rendered true allegiance took thought 


of them. In those dreary days, the 
loyal Protestants were few. Co-re- 
ligionists were against them in one 
form of organization. Roman Catho- 
tholics in another, and the govern- 
ment which ought to have afforded 
them protection, was negligent or 
ignorant of its duty. It seemed to 
be a time in which the land was aban- 
doned to the turbulent and daring, 
and in which government had abdi- 
cated its functions. It was atsuch a 
time, in the most disturbed part of 
Ireland, the much maligned Orange 
Institution was formed, and for the 
benefits derivable from that union, 
we need only refer to the state of 
Ulster before and after its formation. 
He who compares the Ulster of 1795, 
(in the autumn of which the first 
Orange lodge was instituted) and of 
many years preceding, with the Ulster 
of the last forty-eight years, dating 
from the period at which the Orange 
affiliation was completed, will scarcely 
ask what benefits may be found in 
union. The advantages, we believe, 
are not less manifest as they were 
exhibited in the later Conservative 
associations. We need but allude to 
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the Carlton Club as one form in 
which such unions proved their efli- 
ciency, by putting out of power the 
ministry over which Mr. O'Connell 


bore sway, to replace it by another, 
which, for want of an efficient Pro- 
testant union, seems lapsing into a 
state of subserviency to the same 
influence and dictation. In a word, 
Protestant union, in the last century, 
saved Ireland, through God’s blessing, 
from anarchy and devastation ; re- 
cently, Protestant union, delivered 
the empire from the O’Connell-Mel- 
bourne administration, and now, ow- 
ing to the want of Protestant union, 
the Peel cabinet seems to show itself 
benton carrying out, in its most offen. 
sive details, the policy of the govern- 
ment it superseded. 

While we advocate with what- 
ever power we have, and we confess 
it to be but small—in comparison of 
our wishes but weakness, the idea of 
Protestant union, we are reconciled 
to it only by a persuasion that it is 
indispensably necessary. Much rather 
would we see the people of this 
country, one, remembering the dif- 
ference of their creeds only when 
proceeding to their respective acts 
or offices of worship, and at other 
times and occasions only remem- 
bering that all should be one in the 
bonds of charity, that all were to be 
disciples of Him who made “love to 
one another” the distinguishing cha- 
racteristic by which they should be 
known—much rather would we recog- 
nisecommunity in the principles which 
all Christian professors hold, than 
estrangement in the matters in which 
they differ. But we are not left free 
to follow these dictates of our heart, 
the confederacy which “ would make 
our country a wilderness,” will not 
permit us to do so—and the minister 
who said in the measure of 1829 “let 
religious distinctions be effaced” and 
who has said in the measures and pro- 
fessions of 1845—*let religious dis- 
tinctions be restored,” commands the 
Protestants to remember that the 
state pronounces them a distinct and 
separate portion of the people—a por- 
tion distinguished in order to its 
being degraded. Is this more than 
the truth? Was it not the avowed 
ore of “Emancipation” that re- 
igious distinctions should be oblite- 
rated in order that the profession of 
the creed of Rome should not dis. 
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pality for official station—and is not 
the policy of the present administration 
in making the profession of that creed 
a ground of preference, the revival 
of religious distinctions in such a 
form and spirit, as to render them 
an injury and an insult to the Pro- 
testants of Ireland? How is it pos- 
sible, under such circumstances, to 
forget that we are a distinct portion 
of the Irish people—how is it pos- 
sible, if we feel as men, and would 
act as wise men, to refrain longer 
from ‘taking close order” and orga- 
nizing ourselves into a compact bro- 
therhood? 

Nor is it in the distribution of 
patronage only, or in the appropriation 
of the public funds, Protestants are 
taught to feel that they are the dis- 
favoured party; the same stern truth 
is proclaimed to them by due form of 
law. What constituted Orange pro- 
cessions an offence during that period 
of eight or nine years which has re- 
cently expired? The letter of a penal 
statute. What constitutes the adop. 
tion of signs and pass-words by the 
Orange body an offence? The same 
rigid authority—the letter of a severe 
act of parliament. Is there any thing 
morally wrong, any thing really pre- 
judicial to the well being of individuals 
or the state in these prohibited cus- 
toms? Assuredly Sir Robert Peel will 
hardly say that there is. He who de- 
fended Orangeism and Orangemen in 
the year 1814, in the language made 
use of by the right honourable baronet, 
cannot possibly account the Orange 
confederation or its observances im- 
moral. Why then should he hold 
them illegal? Perhaps he finds them in- 
convenient—perhaps he esteems them, 
under existing circumstances, hurtful 
to the interests of the country. Is 
this a “sufficient defence and justifica- 
tion for pronouncing them an offence, 
for creating a new crime, and for 
punishing, by imprisonment or trans- 
portation, honest and peaceful contri- 
vances for personal protection, or the 
public commemoration of a great 
national deliverance? Is the opinion 
of the minister, if such be his opinion, 
his justification for adhering to a 
policy which holds ‘exuberance of 
loyalty” as a species of “petty trea- 
son,” and visits it with little less than 
capital punishment? Let it be so— 
let it be admitted that because Roman 
Catholics felt or affected anger at cer- 
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tain public commemorations, it was 
right to pronounce Orangeism an in- 
dictable offence. We ask only this 
is the legislation just, is the poliey 
impartial, which embarrasses loyal 
Protestants in their upright and con- 
servative associations, and which leaves 
unfettered, and taking into aeeount 
the whole circumstances of the case, 
we might say favours and encourages, 
that baleful confederacy which, in the 
guarded language of the premier, 
would make Great Britain a fourth. 
rate power, and Ireland a savage 
wilderness? On what sustainable 
plea can it be defended as equal jus- 
tice to pronounce Orangeism illegal, 
and to abstain from pronouncing the 
object of the repeal confederacy trea- 
sonable? Is legislation incompe- 
tent to characterize thus the objeets 
of such a body? Was Sir Robert 
Peel too feebly supported in parliae 
ment to obtain a law by which it could 
be effectually put down? The state 
of parties in both houses, and the 
records of our statute books furnish 
answers to both these questions. Were 
many of the ¢treasons created subse- 
quently to the statute of Edward the 
Third, more pernicious to the sove- 
reign or the country than the avowed 
designs and well-known practices of 
the repeal confederacy? It is unne- 
cessary to give the answer. Let the 
reader peruse only a single chapter of 
Blackstone, and a report of even one 
day’s proceedings at Conciliation Hall, 
and he will not need further informa. 
tion that British law has in various ite 
stances stigmatized as treason offences 
less prejudicial to the interests of the 
country than the project of repeal. 


‘* Jura inventa metu injusti fateare necesse est 
Tempora si fastosque velis evoluere mundi.” 


But if you desire to learn the wis- 
dom of legislature from the course 
which has been recently pursued to- 
wards Ireland, you will be disposed 
to affirm that the principle which 


‘dat veniam corvis vexat censura columbas 


is that of which the policy of Sir Ro- 
bert Peel is the apt and alarmi 
exponent. There is an old prover 
not the less applicable to the affairs 
of life that bears it the name of one 
whose wisdom was given him from 


above— 
“He that justifieth the wicked, 
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and he that condemneth the just, even 
they both are abomination to the 
Lord.” 

We commend this truth to the 
serious attention of the Cabinet which 
condemns the righteous exertions of 
loyal Irish Protestants, and “ justi- 
fieth,” by refraining to legislate against 
it, the Repeal confederacy and its 
pernicious system of agitation. 

And to the Protestants of Ireland 
thus wronged and endangered, we 
earnestly recommend that they be 
not slow to take their own cause in 
hand. We trust the “alliance” 
which we have seen announced as in 
process of formation will soon be in 
efficient action. It will be, we hope, 
a society which will neither super- 
sede, nor become identified with, any 
existing confederation, but will be 
ready to co-operate with, and to ad- 
vise and assist all, whether societies 
or individuals, who desire to effect 
good by the adoption of good means, 

specially we desire that it shall 
exert itself to instruct, and we may 
add, toright public opinion in England. 
Too long have calumniés been in cir- 
culation by which Irish Protestantism 
has been defamed. There are cases 
in which slander may be lived down ; 
the falsehoods of which we have to 
complain, are too active and too per- 
nicious in their operation, to admit 
of extinction by that slow process, 
which has in other cases been found 
effectual. Irish Protestants must 
labour to make their cause under- 
stood, and their worth known. For 
this purpose they must collect and 
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concentrate their strength. It is a 
great advantage to be sure of suc- 
cess if truth prevail—they who have 
such an advantage should improve it 
by giving truth a voice which it can 
speak by. The evils we labour under 
now, arise out of anomalies which 
admit of being corrected. The law 
pronounces us a part of the British peo- 
ple, and through our own supineness, 
as well as by the energetic exertion 
of our adversaries, the love of that 
people of whom we form a part, has 
grown cold to us. It is yet recover- 
ableif webe but faithfulto a great and 
pressing duty. 

The next parliament chosen for 
Great Britain will exhibit a pheno- 
menon upon which attention must be 
fixed. There will be a strong body 
of Irish members in the House of 
Commons, who aim at a dismem- 
berment of the empire, and these 
will be sent into the legislature by 
that party upon which the minister 
bestows power and favours to the 
utmost extent that is permitted him. 
There will be a minority, perhaps, who 
are staunch friends to British con- 
nection, and these will be sent by 
that body which the minister has set 
himself to discountenance and de- 
press. There will be an opportunity 
to make known to England the spirit 
which prevails in the contemplated 
Protestant alliance. Let it be the 
prayer and exertion of every man 
who loves his religion and his country 
that the opportunity be not ne- 
glected. 
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THE DIDACTIC IRISH NOVELISTS—CARLETON, MRS. HALL.* 


We have quite an inundation of di- 
dactic tales—a vicious kind of litera- 
ture in which we are sorry to see the 
abilities of writers like Mr. Carleton 
and Mrs. Hall misapplied. Whether 
the object be to sustain particular 
views in political, economical, or theo- 
logical matters,the necessity for exag- 
geration and want of candour in all 
these compositions is the same. Men 
of straw must be set up, that those on 
the other part may overthrow them ; 
and, as the reader in search of agree- 
able excitement will not be satisfied 
without a signal overthrow, the writer 
usually bundles up his sham combat- 
ants so loosely and awkwardly that 
they fall to pieces almost at a touch, 
and we rise from the ridiculous con- 
test with an equal sense of the weak- 
ness of the fiction, and of the disin- 
genuousness of the author. 
Argumentative compositions ought 
always to set forth the adverse propo- 
sition, whatever it may be, in the form 
and context given to it by the adver- 
sary. Any other mode of dealing 
with an argument is suspicious ; and 
the suspicion of foul play, which can- 
did minds invariably conceive in such 
cases, is almost always confirmed by 
reference to the reasoning really put 
forward on the other side. Preachers, 
lecturers, and controversialists of all 
denominations, are too open to cen- 
sure in this respect.t But, if such 
practices are reprehensible in argu- 
mentative discourses, they are pre-emi- 
nently odious in works of the imagi- 


nation. It is a base thing to entrap a 
reader, by an agreeably-written love- 
scene or exciting adventure, into the 
admission of a dogma which, if fairly 
stated side by side with the adverse 
proposition, would depend, for its ad- 
mission or rejection, on its being found 
agreeable or otherwise, not to the ima- 
gination, but to the judgment. And 
even the palliation of agreeable writ- 
ing is rarely found to any considerable 
extent in such compositions. Every- 
thing being bent to the preconceived 
purpose of advocating one side of the 
question, the presence of constraint 
cannot be concealed, and the writer 
never seems, because he can never feel, 
at liberty to indulge the impulse of a 
free genius. Sycophancy can be shewn 
to a party or a class, as well as to an 
individual ; and the compositions of 
those who, instead of seeking to incul- 
cate independent views, write for 
the opinions already inculeated on a 
party or on a class by others, while 
they are necessarily attended with the 
constraint, exhibit also the peculiar 
subserviency which distinguishes the 
conversation of a poor companion. 
Mr. D'Israeli, forming his own opi- 
nions, and writing a didactic novel for 
the purpose of setting them forth to 
the public, whom he seeks to bring: 
over to his peculiar views, must, as we 
have seen from the nature of his un-- 
dertaking, have recourse to exaggera- 
tion, and deal with men of straw ; but,. 
writing to produce new convictions, 
not to flatter opinions already formed, 


* Art Maguire; or, the Broken Pledge. By William Carleton. Dublin: James. 


Duffy. 1845. 


i Rody the Rover; or, the Ribbonman. 


Duffy. 1845. 


By William Carleton. 


Dublin: James: 


Parra Sastha; or, the History of Paddy Go-easy and his wife Nancy. By 


William Carleton. 


Volumes. 


Dublin: James Duffy. 
The Whiteboy; a Story of Ireland in 1822, 
London: Chapman and Hall. 


1845. 
By Mrs. 8. C. Hall. In Two 


1845. 


t Among the many honourable exceptions who, nevertheless, adorn our chairs and. 
pulpits, the present Archbishop of Dublin deserves the credit due to a most scru- 
= adherence to the rules of argumentative justice, though it must be owned, 

e sometimes carries that primary one which we have just enunciated, to an un- 
toward length, when the consciousness of his prowess incites his candour to set up, 
not men of straw, but men of iron, whom he afterwards beats about the head to 


little purpose. 
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his work, however disingenuous and 
constrained, will at least have the 
merit of not being sycophantic. Not 
so, unhappily, the two principal of 
these recent efforts of Mr. Carleton. 
They are didactic in style, and written 
to meet the pre-existing views of a 
particular class of readers. They are 
consequently affected with the charac- 
teristics annexed to their double pur- 
pose, and are at once exaggerated and 
subservient. 

‘Art Maguire, or the Broken 
Pledge,” is a tale for the Teetotallers, 
dedicated to the Rev. Mr. Mathew. It 
makes little, if any, pretence to extend 
the boundaries of either rational tem- 
perance or total abstinence, but seems 
written solely with a view to meet the 
pre-existing opinions, and to confirm 
the already established sentiments of 
the class to whom, in fact, through 
their so-called apostle, it is dedicated. 
We use the word teetotalism with 
reluctance; for we would wish to 
employ a term corresponding to the 
greatness and importance of the move- 
ment which has taken place among us, 
and we feel that this slang importation 
from a vulgar people is unfit for, and 
unworthy of its subject-matter, deve- 
loped on the grand scale, and with the 
beneficial consequences which distin- 
guish the Temperance reformation in 
Ireland. The good effects are mani- 
fest. Decency and comfort are very 
generally seen, in place of the physical 
and moral wretchedness which so fre- 
quently attended the use of ardent 
spirits among the lower classes in this 
country. In the better classes, also, 
like instances might be occasionally 
pointed out; but the main operation 
has been on the bulk of the populace, 
and on them it has wrought a change 
unquestionably and signally for the 
better. 

Yet great as is the good, we would 
not have purchased it, nor, were the 
movement to be acted over again, 
would we now purchase it at the price, 
in increased superstition and decreased 
self-reliance, paid for it by the people. 
It was a movement as essentially fana- 
tical as any of the moral epidemics 
which have affected society from the 
days of the Flagellants and Convul- 
sionnaires to the present time. The 
vast majority of those who, in such 
prodigious multitudes, rushed to make 
their renunciations at the feet of Mr. 












Mathew, did so in the belief of his 
being gifted with supernatural powers, 
and of a divine blessing proceeding 
from his hand as the equivalent for 
their vows. His faint equivocal de- 
nials of miraculous pretension never 
met the eyes or understandings of the 
blind, the lame, and the epileptic, who, 
if the Saviour himself had returned to 
earth, could hardly have been carried 
to his presence in greater numbers, 
or with greater confidence of being 
healed ; and multitudes of whom de- 
parted from under his hand, after it 
had made its superstitious signs over 
their disordered organs, proclaiming 
themselves, in the delirium of a new 
religious drunkenness, restored to 
sight, to the use of their limbs, and to 
the wholesome enjoyment of all their 
bodily organs,—their crutches cast 
away, their guides dismissed, their 
sores disregarded,—and whose exam- 
ple, (although next day the poor 
wretches themselves were worse than 
ever, in the deplorable re-action of 
moral and physical excess), stimulated 
not only all the multitudes who wit- 
nessed their temporary show of relief, 
but other multitudes in new places of 
assembly, and other crowds of sick 
and decrepit people, to abandon them- 
selves to the same new form of intoxi- 
cation, till the whole populace of the 
three southern archdioceses were drunk 
with the very abnegation of drunken- 
ness, 

Into the northern archdiocese, pre- 
sided over by the Roman Catholic 
Archbishop Crolly, a man of a pru- 
dent and resolute mind, and who, in 
the recent conflict between the adyo- 
cates of separate and mixed education, 
has suffered an honourable persecution 
in the maintenance of liberal opinion, 
this frenzy, so far as it depended on 
the presence of Mr. Mathew, was not 
permitted toenter. What the motive 
for its exclusion may have been, whe- 
ther the danger of popular collisions, 
or the indisposition of the clergy to 
submit themselves to additional self- 
denial, or the use which had already 
begun to be made of the movement for 
seditious purposes, or the invalidity of 
the vow itself, as being inconsistent 
with the authentic doctrines of the 
Roman Catholic Church, we'are not in 
a position to say; but it would appear 
most probable that the last was the 
main objection. 
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For it is unquestionable that the 
total abstinence vow, in the great ma- 
jority of cases in which it has been 
administered, is invalid, according to 
the recognised teaching of the Roman 

Catholic schools of divinity. By all 

the doctors, from St. Thomas to Dens, 

a vow is thus defined—‘“ a promise made 

to God of something for the better in 

the power of the promiser to perform,” 

(S. Thom. art. 2). Ifit be not of some- 

thing for the better (de meliori bono,) it 

is so wholly void, that God, it is said, 

cannot accept it, (non acceptatur a Deo, 

Dens de Virt. No. 90.) so that to make 

the Mathewite vow in general, or in any 

other case than that of confirmed habits 

of drunkenness, a valid one, it is essen- 

tial to affirm that the condition of total 

abstinence from spirituous stimulants 

is a better good than any condition of 
their use, except for medical or sacra- 

mental purposes. 

But if this be so, Mahomet was a 
wiser lawgiver than Christ, which we 
need hardly say is a proposition not to 
be admitted by any Christian divine. 

On this, as well as on the ground of 

want of deliberation, thereis hardly one 
pledge out of a hundred that could be 
said by a Roman Catholic divine to be 
a valid vow. In all cases of persons 
whose habits had before been tempe- 
rate, such as the multitude of youths 
and females who have pledged them- 
selves, it is palpably null and void, ac- 
cording to the Roman Catholic doc- 
trine—so absolutely so, that, as we 
have observed, the divines of that 
church do not hesitate to declare God’s 
utter inability to accept it. Never- 
theless we have no desire to see these 
persons abandon their pledge (we do 
not say “ break,” for that which never 
bound cannot well be said to be bro- 
ken), for we entertain but little expec- 
tation of their acquiring enough of 
knowledge to know the reason of its 
nullity, and we believe that an aban- 
donment of it, on any other ground 
than full knowledge of the reason why 
it is invalid, would be attended with 
much unhappiness and loss of self-re- 
spect to the parties. 

We repeat, therefore, if the move- 
ment were to be acted over again, we 
would not purchase even the existing 
amelioration at the cost of imposing 
questionable vows upon the people 
through the agency of an ignoranceand 

a superstitious credulity which must ne- 
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cessarily remain with *and qualify the 
good that they have been instrumental 
in creating. To these evils of the 
system is also to be added that loss of 
self-reliance which every man who 
trusts to external forms and formula- 
ries for keeping him in the right path, 
must experience, and which, so long 
as the Mathewite medal is regarded as 
an amulet, must continue to mix its 
ingredient of evil in the good which 
it accompanies. 

This good also has been much ex- 
aggerated. The improved condition 
of the Irish populace is owing, to a 
great extent, to the improved system 
of our police. Habits of peacefulness 
and order, except where every exertion 
for the national improvement has been 
counteracted by Ribbonism, have been 
impressed both in town and country 
by the constant presence of those whose 
duty it is to protect the peaceable and 
to bring the turbulent to punishment. 
In the aggregate of improvement, Sir 
Robert Peel divides the credit with 
Mr. Mathew to a considerable extent, 
while in the instrumentality employed, 
he has had recourse to nothing but 
what is agreeable to reason and to all 
authority, divine and human. 

And this further consideration ought 
to be borne in mind, that the old evils 
attendant both on the abuse of ardent 
spirits, and on the imperfections of our 
unreformed police, have been unrea- 
sonably heaped on the former cause ; 
for there is no doubt that were the 
Irish populace fully reconciled to the 
condition of peaceful citizens, and 
occupied in lucrative industry, they 
might cunsume twice as much even of 
ardent spirits as they ever have done, 
without in any way deranging the 
frame or retarding the progress of 
society ; for the Scotch, a people of the 
same race, and in no way naturally 
more disposed to peaceful pursuits, 
have for centuries being in the habit 
of consuming more than twice as much 
spirits as the Irish ever did, even in 
their most dissipated days ; yet during 

that time their country has been mak- 
ing a continuous advance in tranquil- 
lity, in wealth, and in all the arts of 
life. 

We desire to see the day when the 
peasantry of Ireland will be able to 
participate in the moderate enjoyment 
of all the good things of life vouch- 
safed to people of their condition else- 
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where by the beneficent Deity; but in 
the enjoyment of stimulating liquors 
we would rather see them follow the ex- 
ample of the Germanic family, by using 
the malt liquors proper to their climate 
in the form of beer, than that of the 
Scotch and more northern nations, 
who consume them in their less desi- 
rable condition of ardent spirits. 

But the despotic formulas at present 
in use prohibit the one as much as the 
other ; and if we would see the people 
admitted to the enjoyment of even the 
most moderate comforts of this kind, 
we must place ourselves as much in op- 
positionto Mr. Mathew and his system, 
as if we desired to see our countrymen 
emulate the Scotch in their most dan- 
gerous indulgences. We therefore 
have no choice, in expressing our desire 
that the people should have temperate 
enjoyment, but to dissent from the 
whole principle of teetotalism, with all 
its agencies of vows, formulas, and 
amulets. 

In these views we dissent from all 
that class for whom Mr. Cartleton’s 
“« Art Maguire” has been written; 
but a difference of opinion is no 
reason why we should look either 
on the people themselves with any 
want of affection, or esteem as friends 
and neighbours—God forbid !—or on 
their book with any peculiar dis- 
favour as a literary composition. 

From the very nature of the work, 
it was impossible for Mr. Carleton to 
excite much curiosity or interest in the 
fortunes of his hero. ‘ Art Maguire, 
or the Broken Pledge, dedicated to 
Father Mathew,” tells the story on 
the title page. The hero must ne- 
cessarily become a drunkard, be re- 
formed, and finally fall from his ob- 
ligation. The reader perceives this 
in the first leaf of the book as plainly 
as when he has read it through. 
The detail of Maguire’s progress 
in debasement is merely distressing : 
no genius could elevate it into 
claims even on a tender pity. Every 
thing necessarily partakes of the 

inful and debasing. To restore 

im again to self-respect, decency, and 
prosperity, by the patent and expe- 
ditous process of passing him under 
the hand of Father Mathew, affords 
no room for any of the pleasing 
hopes, fears, and excitements which 
a readet loves to experience, in accom- 
panying his hero through the events 





of any well constructed story. “We 
shall have Art begging in the 
streets by and bye,” says the reader : 
he finds him begging there, without 
doubt; and having seen him to the 
lowest step of the ladder, says, “‘ wemay 
now expect Father Matthew to appear 
on the stage.” That reverend gentle- 
man is introduced selon les regles, goes 
through his formula, and the reader, 
again communing with himself, says, 
“* Now we are to see Art beginning to 
prosper again.” Prosperity, be sure, 
is not behind-hand, and as soon as 
the blessings annexed to the Ma- 
thewite pledge have exhibited them- 
selves to an extent commensurate with 
the popular belief in its efficacy, 
Reader, witha weary groan, makes his 
last prophecy—* Now, then, he is 
to break his pledge andgo to the ——” 
and he breaks his pledge and goes, 
so far at least as his temporal inte- 
rests are concerned, to the ac- 
cordingly. 

To give interest to a plot so bald 
and jejune, required a very strong 
effort of genius, and notwithstand- 
ing its being put to such grievous 
disadvantages, Mr. Cartleton’s genius 
has succeeded in imparting a really 
considerable amount of interest to 
his story; not indeed in any of his 
distressing or revolting pictures of 
drunkenness, neither in any of his 
didactic passages, which are inva- 
riably tedious, whether delivered in 
his own person, or by deputation 
through the medium of sermonizing 
carpenters or such like members of 
his exhortatory chorus; but in the 
love and fidelity of poor Margaret 
Murray, the drunkard’s wife, who in 
many respects, is not unworthy to 
take her place among the graceful 
and delightful daughters of his youth- 
ful imagination. He has no where 
written with greater purity, than in 
his description of Margaret, when 
first introduced to us, young, happy, 
and beloved. 





** Margaret was a girl whom it was 
almost impossible to know and not to 
love. Though then but seventeen, her 
figure was full, rich, and beautifully 
formed. Her abundant hair was blac 
and glossy as ebony, and her skin, 
which threw a lustre like ivory itself, 
had—not the whiteness of snow—but a 
whiteness a thousand times more na- 
tural—a whiteness that was fresh, ra- 
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diant, and spotless. She was arch 
and full of spirits, but her humour— 
for she possessed it in abundance—was 
so artless, joyous, and innocent, that 
the heart was taken with it before one 
had time for reflection. Added, how- 
ever, to this charming vivacity of tem- 
perament were many admirable virtues, 
and a fund of deep and fervent feeling, 
which, even at that early period of 
her life, had made her name beloved 
by every one in the parish, especially 
the poor and destitute. The fact is, 
she was her father’s favourite daugh- 
ter, and he could deny her nothing. 
The admirable girl was conscious of 
this, but instead of availing herself 
of his affection for her ina way that 
many—nay, we may say, most—would 
have done, for purposes of dress or 
vanity, she became an_ interceding 
angel for the poor and destitute ; and 
closely as Murray loved money, yet it 
is due to him to say, that, on these oc- 
casions, she was generally successful. 
Indeed, he was so far from being insen- 
sible to his daughter’s noble virtues, 
that he felt pride in reflecting that she 
possessed them, and gave aid ten times 
from that feeling for once that he 
did from a more exalted one. Such 
was Margaret Murray, and such, we 
are happy to say—for we know it— 
are thousands of the peasant girls of 
our country.” 


Contrasted with this sweet picture 
of a good and happy girl, the sad 
reverse presents itself of Margaret, 
wooed, won, and reduced to misery 
by her drunken husband—a dismal 
picture, dreadfully true, and only 
redeemed from being shocking, by 
the pathetic sentiment, with which 
love and patience invest even its most 
frightful features. 


“One evening about this time, Mar- 
garet was sitting upon a small hassock 
of straw, that had been made for little 
Art, when he began to walk. It was 
winter, and there was no fire; a nei 
bour, however, had out of charity | 
her a few dipped rushes, that they 
might not be in utter darkness. One of 
these was stuck against the wall, for 
they had no candlestick ; and oh what a 
pitiable and melancholy spectacle did its 
dim and feeble light present! There 
she sat, the young, virtuous, charitable, 
and lovely Margaret of the early por- 
tion of our narrative, surrounded by 
her almost naked children—herself with 
such thin and scanty covering as would 
wring any heart but to know it. Where 
now was her beauty? Where her 
mirth, cheerfulness, and all her light- 
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ness of heart ? Where? Let her ask 
that husband who once loved her so 
well, but who loved his own vile ex- 
cesses and headlong propensities bet- 
ter. There, however, she sat, witha 
tattered cap on, through the rents of 
which her raven hair, once so beautiful 
and glossy, came out in tattered elf- 
locks, and hung down about her thin 
and wasted neck. Her face was pale 
and ghastly as death; her eyes were 
without fire—full of langour—full of 
sorrow; and alas, beneath one of them, 
was too visible by its discoloration, 
the foul mark of her husband’s bruta- 
lity. To this had their love, their ten- 
derness, their affection come; and by 
what ? Alas! by the curse of liquor— 
the demon of drunkeness—and want of 
manly resolution. She sat, as we have 
said, upon the little hassock, whilst 
shivering on her bosom was a sickly 
looking child, about a year old, to 
whom she was vainly endeavouring to 
communicate some of her own natural 
warmth. The others, three in number, 
were grouped together for the same 
reason; for poor little Atty—who, 
though so very young, was his mother’s 
only support, and hope, and conso- 
lation—sat with an arm about each, in 
order, as wellys he could, to keep off 
the cold—the night being stormy and 
bitter. Margaret sat rocking herself 
too and fro, as those do who indulge in 
sorrow, and crooning for her infant 
the sweet old air of ‘ Tha ma cullha’s 
na dhuska me,’ or ‘I am asleep and 
don’t awaken me !’--a tender but me- 
lancholy air, which had something pecu- 
liarly touching in it, on the occasion in 
question. 

“¢ Ah,’ she said,’ ‘Iam asleep and 
dont’t waken me; if it wasn’t for 
your sakes, darlins, it’s I that long to 
be in that sleep that we will never 
waken from; but sure, lost in misery 
as we are, what could yez do without 
me still ?” 

‘**What do you mane, mammy ?’ 
said Atty; ‘sure doesn’t every bod 
that goes to sleep waken out of it ?’ 

‘** No, darlin’; there’s a sleep that 
nobody wakens from.’ 

‘*** Dat quare sleep, mammy,’ said a 
little one. ‘Oh but me’s_ could, 
mammy ; will we eva have blankets ?’ 

“The question, though simple, opened 
up the cheerless, the terrible future 
to her view. She closed her eyes, 
put her hands on them, as if she strove 
to shut it out, and shivered as much 
at the apprehension of what was be- 
fore her, as with the chilly blasts that 
swept through the windowless house. 

‘“«*T hope so, dear,’ she replied; ‘ for 
God is good.’ 
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“¢And will 
mammy ?’ 

«© Yes, darlin’, Thope so.’ 

“**Me id rady he'd gét us sometin’ 
to ait fust, mammy; I’m starvin’ wid 
hungry ;’ and the poor child began to 
ery for food.” 





he get us blankets, 


It would be doing great injustice to 
the genius which unquestionably 
breaks out in frequent manifestations 
throughout this tale, to say that there 
are not many passages of equal or 
superior merit at hand for citation by 
any friendly critic: but, striking and 
numerous as such passages are, in 
detached parts of the story, we cannot 
but feel that as a whole “Art Maguire” 
drags a slow length of unprofitable 
commonplaces, which we fear are too 
destitute of vivacity ever to recom- 
mend themselves either to rustic or to 
refined readers. 

Speaking, on a former occasion, of 
Mr. Carleton’s happier exercises of 
his genius, we observed that to be per- 
fectly successful, he ought to remove 
himself a hundred miles away from the 
desire to please : we may now add that 
he had need to keep at an equal dis- 
tance from the desire to instruct; for 
his true province is that of the poet 
evolving unpremeditated creations of 
beauty, not that either of the wit or of 
the philosopher, and still less this 
rashiy invaded domain of the didactic 
economist, a field necessarily circum- 
scribed for even the best talents in that 
department, but to a genius like his a 
positive prison, in which it is impossi- 
ble for him to move with either 
strength or freedom. 

The shifts to which he has resorted 
in preserving the necessary tone of 
reverence towards the Roman Catholic 
clergy, on the one hand, and in depict- 
ing with sufficient exaggeration the 
debasement of the people, for whose 
moral condition the priesthood are 
responsible, from the use of ardent 
spirits, on the other, sufficiently attest 
the uneasiness of his position. With- 
out a degree of subserviency to the 
theological prejudices of the populace, 
the book would fail of reaching those 
for whose special instruction it is 
intended: without an excessive exag- 
geration of the debased condition of 
the populace prior to the Mathewite 
movement, it would failin its proposed 
moral lesson after having reached 
them. In this dilemma what is to be 















done? The people must be shewn 
to have been brutalized; yet the 
priesthood who have had the direction 
of their morals, during all the time 
of that deteriorating process, must 
still be treated as the best and wisest 
of popular instructors, It is a hard 
case for a man so earnestly desirous of 
playing the part of Mentor. If Mr. 
Carleton had made a juster estimate 
of his powers in that character, he 
probably would not have bid so high. 
As it is, he pays the price of gratifying 
his ambition to be a teacher, or rather 
to re-echo the teaching of others, by 
some literary genuflections which are 
worth preserving as evidence of the 
lengths to which false conceptions of 
their proper calling, will sometimes 
carry intellectual men. After a power- 
ful and even poetic exposition of the 
universal debasement of the people, 
and of the sudden dissipation of the 
darkness and horror of their long 
night of intemperance, before the 
bright advent of the genius of Teeto- 
talism, we have the following passage. 


‘** Now we are willing to give all pos- 
sible credit, and praise, and honor to 
Father Mathew ; but we do not hesitate 
to say, that even he would have failed 
in being, as he is, the great visible expo- 
nent of this admirable principle, unless 
there has been other kindred principles 
in the Irishman’s heart, which recog- 
nised and clung to it. In other words, 
it is unquestionable, that had the reli- 
gious and moral feelings of the Irish 
people been neglected, the principle of 
temperance would never haye taken 
such deep root in the heart of the nation 
as it has done. Nay, it could not; for 
does not every man of common sense 
know, that good moral principles seldom 
grow in a bad moral soil, until it is cul- 
tivated for their reception. It is, 
therefore, certainly a proof that the 

man Catholic priesthood of Ireland 

not neglected the religious princi- 
ples of the people. It may, I know, 
and it has been called a superstitious 
contagion; but however that may be, 
so long as we have such contagions 
among us, we will readily pardon the 
superstition. Let superstition always 
assume a shape of such beneficence and 
virtue to man, and we shall not quarrel 
with her for retaining the name. Such 
a contagion could never be found among 
any people in whom there did not exist 
predisposing qualities, ready to embrace 
and nurture the good which came with 
it.” 
“Our argument, we know, may be 
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met by saying that its chief influence 
was exerted on those whose habits of 
dissipation, immorality, and irreligion 
kept them aloof from the religious in- 
struction of the priest. But to those who 
know the Irish heart, it is not necessary 
to say that many a man addicted to 
drink is far from being free from the 
impressions of religion, or uninfluenced 
by many a generous and noble virtue. 
Neither does it follow that every such 
man has been neglected by his priest, or 
left unadmonished of the consequences 
which attend his evil habit. But how 
did it happen, according to that argu- 
ment, that it was this very class of 
persons—the habitual, or the frequent, 
or the occasional drunkard—that first 
welcomed the spirit of temperance, and 
availed themselves of its blessings? If 
there had not been the buried seeds of 
neglected instruction lying in their 
hearts, it is very improbable that they 
would have welcomed and embraced the 
principle as they did. On the other 
hand, it is much more likely that they 
would have fled from, and avoided a 
spirit which deprived them of the grati- 
fication of their ruling and darling 
passion. Evil and good, we know, do 
not so readily associate.” 


A similar alacrity in devising ex- 
cuses for whatever could be deemed 
censurable in the personal part enacted 
by Mr. Mathew, exhibits itself in a 
mode of accounting for the miracu- 
lous powers imputed to that gentle- 
man, almost as comical as it is 
courageous. Speaking of the great 
Ballykeeran temperance meeting at 
which his hero takes the pledge, Mr. 
Carleton thus throws himself into the 
breach, with an excuse for the mira- 
cles, in which we confess ourselves at 
a loss whether most to admire his 
devotedness, his ingenuity, or his 
valiant disregard of the adverse facts. 


“ Of course, it is not to be supposed 


that among such a vast multitude off 


eople there were not, as there always 
is, a great number of those vagabond 
imposters who go about from place to 
place, for the purpose of extorting 
charity from the simple and credulous, 
especially when under the influence of 
liquor. All this class hated the temper- 
ance movement, because they knew 
right well that sobriety in the people 
was their greatest enemy; the lame, 
the blind, the maimed, the deaf, and the 
dumb, were there in strong muster, and 
with their characteristic ingenuity did 
everything in their power, under the 
pretence of zeal and religious enthu- 
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siasm, to throw discredit upon the whole 
poteneiiage It was this vile crew, who, 
by having recourse to mock miracles, 
fancied, they could turn the matter into 
derision and contempt, and who by 
affecting to be cured of their complaints 
with a view of having their own impos- 
ture, when detected, imputed to want of 
power in Father Mathew ;—it was this 
vile crew, we say, that first circulated 
the notion that he could perform mira- 
cles. Unfortunately, many of the 
ignorant among the people did in the 
beginning believe that he possessed this 
power, until he himself with his charac- 
teristic candour disclaimed it. For a 
short time the idea of this slightly in- 
jured the cause, and afforded to its 
enemies some silly and senseless argu- 
ments, which, in lieu of better, they 
were glad to bring against it.” 


At the same time that we thus freely 
animadvert on the defects of the class 
of works to which “Art Maguire” be- 
longs, and point out the illustrations of 
these feneric vices which abound 
throughout the details of the work 
itself, it is impossible not to respect 
the feeling in which this particular tale 
has been conceived, or to abstain from 
wishing it a general circulation: for, 
now that the people have placed them- 
selves in a position from which they 
cannot honorably recede, without the 
acquisition of an unhoped for amount 
of intelligence, it may possibly do 
good to keep before them lively pic- 
tures of the evils from which they 
have escaped; and it is so far, credi- 
table to Mr. Carleton, that in all the 
exaggerations necessarily attending on 
the delineation of such scenes, he has 
had recourse to nothing illegitimate 
otherwise than in degree. He may 
have carried the respect due to the 
Roman Catholic clergy to the verge of 
sycophancy; he may have imputed to 
the general use, all the evils of the 
abuse, of spirituous stimulants; he 
may occasionally have been tedious in 
his desire to be impressive ; but he has 
nowhere availed himself either of the 
sectarian prejudices, or of the super- 
stitious hopes or terrors of the people. 
The breach of Art Maguire’s pledge 
is attended with no divine vengeance ; 
his medal never assumes the character 
of an amulet; and no unkind word 
against any creed or party, except 
indeed against the opponents of Tee- 
totalism, disfigures the generally 
humane and well-intended page. 
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We are painfully obliged to stint, if 
not to shut up altogether, our mea- 
sure of praise when we come to Mr. 
Carleton’s next volume. “ Rody the 
Rover or the Ribbonman” forms one 
of Mr. Duffy's shilling series; and, 
as the design of Mr. Duffy’s publica- 
tions invites the attention of a parti- 
cular class, even more than that of 
Mr. Carleton’s independent series, of 
which Art Maguire forms the first 
volume, so all the vices annexed to 
the sycophantic school are here in 
stronger and more offensive develop- 
ment. Written for the purpose of 
making Ribbonism hateful, Rody the 
Rover stoops to the worst prejudices 
of the people by representing it as the 
creature of their rulers :—a monstrous 
charge, manifestly and preposterously 
untrue; ungrateful towards any go- 
vernment affording Her Majesty’s 
subjects the ordinary protection of 
life and property, and bearing all the 
appearance of having been introduced 
in subserviency to a vicious pre-disposi- 
tion among the class for whom the book 
has been written, to believe as much 
as possible to the prejudice of those 
who are placed in authority over them. 
If we said that the book directly 
charges the parentage of the Ribbon 
system on the government itself, we 
would do no more than state what we 
are persuaded must be the resulting 
impression on the minds of nine out 
of every ten of those who read it. 
Mr. Carleton, however, most positively 
denies that such was his intention in 
writing the volume, and insists that 
such in fact is not the purport of what 
he has written. We give his denial 
from the public papers, which it is 
but just to preserve along with the 
expression of our own opinion. 


““RODY THE ROVER. 
“ To the Editor of Saunders's News- Letter. 4 


“ Sin—Although I have been always 
reluctant to obtrude myself upon public 
notice, except through the medium of 
our national literature, yet I beg upon 
the present occasion to make an obser- 
vation.or two, with your permission, 
in connexion with that literature and 
myself, 


“T have heard from many sources that 
a very general impression exists that in 
my last volume but one, to wit, ‘* Rody 
the Rover,” I have deliberately con- 
nected the vile Ribbon system, against 
which that work was written, and to 












which I am told it has already done such 
serious damage, with the government of 
the country. Now, I most unhesitat- 
ingly contradict and deny this, and say 
that no honest person who has ever read 
the book could arrive at any such con- 
clusion ; in fact there is no assertion of 
the kind in it. That I spoke harshly of 
government for encouraging the spy and 
detective system I admit ; but, in doing 
this, I oniy exercised a legitimate right 
—a right which every honest man and 
sincere lover of true liberty should exer- 
cise so long as government shall continue 
to keep such an odious and unconstitu- 
tional body in its employment. 

‘* [have only to conclude by saying that 
it is more in compliance with the solici- 
tations of my friends, than from any wish 
to stand either well or ill with govern- 
ment that I take the trouble to disclaim 
motives which I never entertained, and 
which were imputed to me by my ene- 
mies, 

**T beg, sir, to subscribe myself, with 
much respect, your faithful servant, 


** W. CARLETON. 
“ Clontarf Crescent, Nov. 5, 1845," 


We are quite satisfied with Mr. 
Carleton’s denial of the intention to 
impute this conspiracy against the law, 
to those whose duty it is to see the law 
administered; but we totally differ 
from him when he asserts that such is 
not the effect of the writing as it 
stands. The plot of Rody the Rover 
is simply this:—Mr. Ogle, a rich, 
vulgar man, desires to obtain a seat 
on the magisterial bench. He com- 
municates his desire to Sharpe, a 
justice of the peace having influence 
with the government, and backs his 
application with five hundred pounds 
in hand, and the promise of five 
hundred more on obtaining the com- 
mission. Sharpe is a member of an 
official conspiracy, presided over by 
some one who is described as a castle- 
hack and lawyer, and who, for their 
own purposes, have created and spread 
the Ribbon system, in order, (singular 
expedient) by keeping the country in 
a state of disturbance, to keep them- 
selves in power. Rody the Rover, a 
profligate fellow of good address, is 
thereupon employed by Sharpe to sow 
the seeds of Ribbonism in Ogle’s 
neighbourhood, in order that Ogle 
may exhibit sufficient zeal, not in 
suppressing, but in fomenting and 


bringing the popular discontent to a 
head, to entitle him to the favor of 


the government, which he accordingly 
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obtains. Such is the series of awk- 
ward and preposterous devices by 
which the adium of the Ribbon con- 
spiracy is, in fact, (however it may 
be in intention) transferred from its 
guilty originators to the detested 
gentry and rulers of the country. All 
that we have stated may be seen more 
at large by any one who will take the 
trouble to read the chapter entitled 
“A peep behind the Scenes.” The 
actors here are in that class of life 
which Mr. Carleton has always failed 
in depicting; and we will not do 
either his reputation or our own 
pages the injustice of extracting their 
absurdly-written speeches, but content 
ourselves with the letter of the official 
correspondent, from which alone the 
impression we have adverted to would 
naturally enough, nay almost unavoid- 
ably, result. 


** * Dublin Castle. 
“(Private. ) 
- “* My dear sir—In reply to yours of 
the 10th, I‘beg to say, that although 
there has been at present no outbreak 
in the district of Ballybracken, yet the 
government have reason to believe that 
the seeds of a popular commotion are 
shooting into a rapid growth in that 
part of the country—a circumstance 
which unfortunately is not peculiar to 
that immediate locality. At present the 
government are in communication with 
a gentleman who is admirably qualified 
to develop this pernicious system of con- 
spiracy against law, life, and property, 
which it seems.is there gaining strength. 
Should it be crushed or suppressed with- 
out any outbreak of popular violence, it 
is not likely that your friend, Mr. Ogle, 
can now succeed in getting an appoint- 
ment to ‘the Bench, although I admit 
that his claims, as proprietor of the 
mines in {that neighbourhood, are cer- 
tainly strong. If, however, on the con- 
trary, the peace of that district should 
become disturbed, it is likely—perhaps 
certain, notwithstanding a good deal of 
opposition from certain quarters, that he 
will be appointed. Government have 
received very valuable instructions from 
your neighbour, Mr. Sharpe, on this 
particular subject—a subject which no 
man seems to understand so ‘well, or 
can trace so successfully. I think you 
had better consult him, as I know of 
searcely any person who possesses more 
substantial influence with government, 
nor who has rendered, greater or more 
important, or more honourable services 
to it and the country at large. Of 
course, I cannot violate official secrecy 
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by being more communicative, and must 
therefore conclude by assuring you, that 
I am, my dear sir, very sincerely yours, 

“«* THomas J. TURNER.” 
*** Christopher Forde, Esq.’" 


The only salvo which we can 
observe’ throughout the volume, is in 
the subsequent scene, where Sharpe, 
being left alone, pronounces a senten- 
tious soliloquy, which it is but justice 
to Mr. Carleton to give in corrobora- 
tion, so far as it will go, of the denial 
contained in his letter. 


** * Now,’ proceeded he, continuing his 
soliloquy after the servant had gone, 
‘people would say, if I could be dis- 
covered, that I am one of those men who 
trade upon the crimes and outrages of 
the people. Granted, and a good trade 
I find it. But am I the first that has 
done so? Am I the first that has, by 
the means of emissaries and incen- 
diaries, first corrupted them, and after- 
wards won the confidence of an unsus- 
pecting government, by pretended dis- 
coveries of the very principles which we 
have ourselves secretly implanted amon 
them? No, I am not the first, and 
will not be the last; for so long as the 
aforesaid people shall be senseless 
enough to take the bait, there will be 
always plenty of those who fish in 
troubled waters to give it to them. 
When ‘the [people despise the admoni- 
tions of their own clergy, and of their 
best and truest friends, I don’t see any 
great harm in taking them into our 
hands, and turning them, at their own 
expense, to our account. As for my 
part, I’m not afraid of discovery ; takin 
care, as Ido, that the etree 
work with, though right well adapted to 
my purposes, are so infamous, that any 
charge or treachery against me or any 
one on their part, would be scouted by 
the world.’” 


This is a very feeble and insufficient 
exculpation, where the whole tendency 
of the plot, and of the language of the 
parties engaged, is to saddle the paren- 
tage of Ribbonism on men in office, 
whom the reader never thinks of 
distinguishing from the government 
itself; and the imputation is just as 
untrue and scandalous with respect to 
men in office, as distinguished from 
the cabinet at large, as it is when 
taken in its full ostensible application 
to the whole government. Individual 
policemen, indeed, have sometimes 
affected to reveal conspiracies of their 
own creation, and have been punished 
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as often as detected; and if Rody the 
Rover were such a character, the 
piece would not be so very objection- 
able, although in any story founded 
on individual villainy of that kind, we 
would require that the writer should, 
in candour, apprise his readers of the 
existence already, among the people, 
of a conspiracy organised by them- 
selves, and the extension only of which 
into a particular locality he should 
impute to his particular villain. But, 
to suppress the fact of any Ribbonism 
being in existence, except such as is 
insinuated to have had its origin in 
the castle of Dublin, is altogether 
monstrous and intolerable. 

We would by no means desire to 
see Mr. Carleton or any other writer 
exhibit a want of respect for the reli- 
gion of any section of Christians, but 
his assumption of a sanctimonious tone 
in reference to that of his expected 
readers, is really de trop. ‘Too much 
pudding, it is said, will choke a dog ; 
and this continual reference to “ first 
mass,” ** second mass,” “twelve o’clock 
mass,” and all the other varieties of 
that significant ceremony, in every pic- 
ture of Ireland as she ought to be, is 
quite too unctuous for any but the 
most wide-throated devotees to swal- 
low. Take, for example, this picture 
of the manners of the people in the 
reformed village of Ballybracken. 


** Molly—‘ Jemmy, will you look out, 
achora, an’ try if you can see Kitty 
comin’ round the corner o’ the road from 
first mass. Isn’t it a great blessin’ that 
she’s able to take care o’ the two young 
ones while I’m at the chapel ?’ 

“*Throth it is, Molly; it’s herself 
that’s the sonsy, handy crathur, goin’ 
through the house so quiet and sweet- 
tempered, that you’d never know she’s 
in it. An’ how regular the crathur at- 
tends early mass, and how punctual she 
goes to her duty at Christmas an’ 
Aisther. Oh, no wondher she'd have 
the grace o’ God, an’ that there ’ud be 
a blessin’, as there is, upon every thing 
she puts her hand to.’ 

*** Throth an’ there is that, then.’ 

“** Begad, Molly, you have my shirt 
as white as a burned bone, and my blay 
stockins for summer looks beautiful; 
altogether I’m a great turn out—eh ?’ 

*** Take care now, don’t take all wid 
you: maybe here’s as nate a consarn as 
yours any day. Fasten these hooks, 
will you, between my shoulders. Sorra 
one o’ the new gown but’s a beauty all 
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out; and although Sally Shape did not 
over much like it, I knew it "ud make up 
well. Arra didn’t the childre, the cra- 
thurs, look clane an’ dacent, goin’ to the 
catechiz class before mass ?’ 

*** Did’nt they?’ 

‘** Especiaily poor Barney, afther his 
sickness. Throth he has a complexion 
that the son of a lord mightn’t be 
ashamed of.’ 

“** Ah, Molly, there’s nothin’ like the 
schoolin’; an’ you don’t know the com- 
fort I feel when I considher that they’re 
gettin’ {the larnin.’ I never flook at a 
book, or a piece of writin’, that I don’t 
feel my heart cut bekase I don’t know a 
letther of it.’ 

*** Well, but isn’t it a great thing to 
us both that the crathurs can read us sich 
knowledgable advice—that’s the wrong 
hook, man; there, that’ll do—sich know- 
ledgable advice out o’ them little books, 
taichin’ us what to do, an’ what we 
ought not to do; how to keep our houses 
clane an’ nate, inside an’ out; how we're 
always to be doin’ something that’s use- 
ful; how we're to be sober an’ punctual 
—up early an’ down late; an’ above all 
things, not to neglect our religious 
duties.’ 

*** Ay indeed, Molly; an’ to respect 
ourselves, an’ to avoid bad company, an’ 
above all things, to have nothin’ to do 
with these saicret societies, or ribbonism 
in any shape. Eh—why here’s Kitty! 
Arra, Kitty dear, where wor you this 
minute when | went to see if you wor 
comin’ ?’ 

“** Why, as I passed the garden, I 
thought I might as well cut a couple o’ 
heads of cabbages to boil wid the bacon, 
as to be goin’ back agin for them.’ 

‘** Bedad that pig, Molly,’ exclaims 
the husband, looking towards the chim- 
ney corner, where it hung in fat flitches 
of bacon, ‘that last pig turned~ out 
famously ; but, I knew it would cut up 
well.’ 

“** Well, sorra one, Jemmy, but it 
went hard wid me an’ Barney to ait the 
kidney. That I mayn’t sin, but in spite 
o’ what Father Hayes said, I was afeard 
there would grow a kidney out of both 
our cheeks, an’ hang there as long as we 
lived.’ 

‘** Hut, woman, there’s many an ould 
piece o’ nonsense that'll be sent a 
shaughran as well as that. Well, are 
you ready to start? I can tell you we'll 
have very little time to spare for the 
twelve o'clock mass,’ 

***T'm jist bringin’ this little bottle to 
fetch home a sup o’ holy wather to keep 
in the house. Come now, in the name 
0’ God. . Kitty, alanna, put down the 
dinner about twelve, jist when the sha- 
dow of the gavel reaches the white- 
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thorn; an’ above all things, achora, 
don’t let them crathurs too near the fire. 
You'll find a dhrink for little Jimmy in 
the green jug, there on the middle shelf, 
an’ warm it, acushla, in the skillet, for 
a cowld dhrink doesn’t agree wid him.’ 

“Each then, comfortably dressed, 
clean, and easy in mind, proceeded with 
a serious but cheerful spirit, to worship 
God with thankfulness of heart, and to 
place themselves, with renewed faith, 
under his Almighty protection.” 


From the misrepresentations and 
subservient compliances of Rody the 
Rover, we turn with relief even to the 
coarse and hurried pages of “ Parra 
Sastha,” the last of Mr. Carleton’s 
works, and for the imperfections of 
which he has the amply sufficient excuse 
of having been called on to write it on 
a very few days’ notice. We sympa- 
thise fully with him, and with the 
Irish people, in deploring the untimely 
death of the able and sincere man 
whose place he was thus suddenly 
called on to supply; and, considering 
the urgency of the occasion, and the 
shock which Mr. Davis’s death gave 
to all who enjoyed his personal ac- 
quaintance, we would willingly make 
much larger allowances than, in fact, 
are called for ; Parra Sastha, al- 
though very coarse and much exagge- 
rated, being really written for one of 
the most meritorious purposes pos- 
sible. It is designed to be, in some 
measure, an Irish ‘ Cottagers of Glen- 
burnie.” The lively little Scottish tale 
is said to have exercised a very whole- 
some influence in reforming the -slut- 
tish habits of the lower classes of that 
country. It unquestionably had the 
effect of directing the attention of the 
better classes to efforts for the pre- 
servation of cleanliness and decency 
among the populace, though we doubt 
whether it ever operated immediately 
on the cottagers themselves. In this 
view, we could sincerely desire that 
Mr. Carleton’s tale had stronger at- 
tractions for the better sort of readers ; 
for we fear its prevailing coarseness 
must prove a barrier to its reception 
among persons of even a moderate 
degree of refinement ; and, that it will 
effect its object by operating directly 
on the people themselves, we do not 
tnink at all likely. 
Parra Sastha’s condition of sloth and 
dirt before his marriage to the re- 
forming Nancy, is too offensive not to 
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be resented by the humble reader, who, 
even in the most squalid cabin, will 
feel a degree of indignation at seeing 
himself and his neighbours held up as 
filthier in their habits than they actu- 
ally are. We hope both this and the 
Ribbonman may reach new editions, 
that some amendment may be made, 
in justice to the government on the 
one hand, in justice to the people 
themselves on the other; and, even as 
much as for the sake of either, in 
justice to Mr. Carleton himself, whose 
fine genius it is lamentable to see 
perverted and debased in passages such 
as we have censured. 

The light of genius breaks out in 
Parra Sastha much more naturally 
than in either of its companion pieces. 
It was written, as we have said, in a 
hurry; and the author has not had time 
to consider how what he desired to 
say, would affect this or that question, 
or be received by this or that class 
of readers. He has acted on the 
unpremeditated suggestions of a free 
fancy, and, if he were not so coarse, 
would really be most humorous and 
entertaining. Yet, owing to the pre- 
vailing blemish, we are unable to se- 
lect a single passage, truthful and hu- 
morous as many of them are, which 
would not compromise both us and 
him; for there is nothing in criti- 
cisin more true than this, that in 
fiction it is as important to know 
what to omit in our imitations of 
actual life, as what to retain. 

We have discharged a distasteful 
duty towards Mr. Carleton. For- 
merly we had the pleasant task of 
celebrating his almost unmixed praises. 
We would willingly be engaged in the 
same agreeable occupation again, if 
he would enable us. Let us hope 
that these recent pieces, while they 
indicate a reviving vigour, and ex- 
hibit singular diligence and activity, 
are but the harsh first-runnings of a 
new overflow of genius, which will 
presently flow forth upon us, in the 
same strength and purity, that still 
delight the world in * Tubber Derg,” 
and the * Poor Scholar.” 

We now turn to a work of a more 
ambitious character, Mrs. Hall's novel, 
of “the Whiteboy, a story of Ireland 
in 1822 ;” a work, however, which be- 
longs essentially to the same school, 
written didactically, for the existing 

opinions of the class among whom 

































































































































































































































































































































































































it is designed to circulate, and as 
little exempt from the vices inherent 
in that style of composition, as any 
of the three which we have already 
passed in review. The class for 
whose behoof Mrs. Hall has taken 
up the pen, are that numerous body 
of respectable English people, who 
may justly be described as possessing 
much wealth, little knowledge, good 
intentions, and large self-esteem. 
They read in their newspapers, and 
vicious ephemeral literature, of the 
Irish, as poor and barbarous; they 
are sincerely desirous to befriend us, 
and find a complacent satisfaction in 
the belief, that unless with their as- 
sistance, we are altogether incapable 
of befriending ourselves; good, vain, 
poor people, to whom nothing is more 
agreeable than that form of flattery 
which consists in suggesting compa- 
risons to their own advantage. Mrs. 
Hall has taken their measure with an 
accurate eye; and, although it might 
be easy to suggest a more dignified 
employment for an Irish lady, than 
that of suiting the peculiar tastes of 
those who delight in flattering them- 
selves with the belief that the Irish 
are so greatly their irferiors, it must 
be owned that she has done so with 
as much delicacy towards her own 
country, as the temper of the London 
literary market admits. Few female 
writers possess the genius to create 
opinion, and when we find even men 
like Carleton satisfied to write for 
the opinions of others, we must be 
tender in our censure of Mrs. Hall, 
whose genius never aspired beyond 
catering gracefully for pre-existing 
tastes, when she falls in with the foible 
of the day in the city where she re- 
sides, and even at some cost to the 
character of her country, gratifies 
the vanity in enlisting the benevolence 
and good will of our English fellow- 
subjects. 

Still, palliate the thing as we may, 
it is wrong towards both parties. The 
ae of England cannot afford to 

ave their ignorance of this part of 
the united kingdom increased by repre- 
sentations, however flattering, of their 
own superiority ; for vanity and igno- 
rance have ever been the parents of 
weakness; and the people of Ireland 
are much too intelligent not to see, and 
much too spirited not to resent any 
disposition to humiliate them for the 
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aggrandisement in self-esteem of those 
whom they daily find to be no more 
than their equals in any of the pur. 
suits of life, whether practical or in. 
tellectual. 

The “* Whiteboy” is a tale of agra. 
rian disturbance in the south of Ire- 
land, into the midst of which the 
the genius of tranquillity and improve- 
ment is introduced, in the person of a 
young English gentleman, who infuses 
a portion of good sense (only to be 
found, it would seem, on the eastern 
side of the Irish channel) into the 
agitated masses of society, sufficient, 
in the twinkling of an eye, to leaven 
the whole with peace and prosperity. 
How, exactly, the improvement is pro- 
duced does not appear; but after the 
usual series of adventures, love pas- 
sages, battles, burnings, and other such 
bribes to the imagination to put up 
with the interspersed economic reflec- 
tions, some general allusions to drain- 
age and cottage allotments induce us 
to believe that something of this kind 
must have constituted the mudus ope- 
randi of our sensible and benevolent 
visitant. It is, we own, somewhat 
tantalizing to be told of such great 
benefits conferred by means so simple 
as the importation of an English 
gentleman of no particular ability, yet 
to be left entirely in the dark as to the 
quo modo. 

The noblemen and gentlemen who 
have been in the habit of sitting on the 
grand jury of the county of Cork, will 
probably be surprised at the picture of 
their manners considered suitable as a 
foil to the qualities of Mr. Spenser. 
The scene is a meeting of the magis- 
tracy at Macroom. 


‘It is always much easier to get a 
number of Irish country gentlemen toge- 
ther for amusement than for the dispatch 
of business—mere business ; and though 
the lives and properties of many were at 
stake, yet the meeting bore too close an 
affinity to abstract thought to be very 
interesting to the majority, who gradu- 
ally strolled off to inspect the kennels, 
bet upon some favorite horse in ‘ the 
master’s’ stables, or dip a line in the 
beautiful river Sullane that waters the 
domain, or for any other purpose that 
might wile them away from serious occu~ 
pation. 

‘* Edward was surprised to perceive 
that those who lingered in the dining- 
room were much more full of mirth and 
mischief, than care or concern; and 
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more ready to jest than to look grave, 

upon the state of the country. They 
all, however, shook him cordially by the 
hand, and it was his fault, but not theirs 

if he did not feel as much at home with 
them in five minutes as he would have 
done with his own countrymen in as 
many months. 

‘* Before the entire party—who, after 
various messengers had been dispatched 
for them, came dropping in by twos and 
threes—were assembled, he took occa- 
sion to tell his host of the outrage he 
had witnessed on the road. 

‘** My dear Sir,’ exclaimed one who 
was amusing himself by tossing frag- 
ments of oaten bread into a dog’s mouth, 

* the fact is, you are new to the country, 
and do not understand our ways.’ 

‘* Edward turned so abruptly round 
on the speaker, while his deep intelli- 
gent eye inquired, more eloquently than 
words could have done, the meaning of 
what he had said, that the dean laid | his 
hand on his arm. 

“«*T he fellow, depend upon it,deserved 
what he got, or he would not have got 
it,’ added the speaker. 

“** But his life has been taken, Sir, 
—— Edward; ‘ and surely the mili- 
tary are not suffered to rough ride 
through a country, and butcher whom 
they ple: ase.’ 

‘** Really, Sir,’ said a blustering, 

burly, jovial-looking ’ squire in top boots, 
a blue coat and buff waistcoat, ‘Really, 
Sir, where we have so much to investi- 
gate that is important, I cannot see the 
use of occupying time about what is 
not—bothering and confusing one thing 
with another.’ 

*«« Easy, easy, my good friend,’ inter- 
rupted as jovial and ‘good- tempered ‘a 
spark of the Emerald’ as any in the hall. 
‘Easy, I say. From the notes Mr. 
Spencer made on the spot, which our 
reverend friend the dean has just shewn 
me I’m thinking it’s one of my tenants 
that’s shot, and one that never was a 
gale behind; and I must have it seen 
into immediately.’ 

“** But, Sir,’ observed Edward, ‘ what 
does it matter whose tenant he was—he 
was a man and a subject.’ 

“** A Papist rebel, I'll go bail,’ inter- 
rupted a voice, 

“*¢ Well, Sir,’ said Edward, ‘and if 
he was, he had as good a nan to the 
protection afforded by the laws of his 
country as either you or I—he hada 
right to a fair trial.’ 

***¢ Bathershin !’ exclaimed the same 
rough and thundering voice. 

***« T do not understand what the gen- 
tleman means,’ observed Edward, with 
a look of inquiry to the dean, who only 
smiled. 
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*** What do you mean by valling a 
tenant of mine a ‘ Papist rebel ?’ said 
the gentleman who was, with Dean 
Graves, looking over Mr. Spencer’s 
notes. 

*** What I say,’ replied the county 
colossus, as, striding forward from 
amid a group who indulged i in the bad 
habit of standing round the fire, or the 
fire-place, he marched across the room, 
and looked the querist full in the face. 
‘A Papist rebel, I'll go bail,’ he repeated, 
* and as to such a fellow having a right 
to a fair trial, or a trial of any kind, I 
deny it in toto. A trial! Cock a Papist 
up with a fair trial indeed! If Thad my 
own will and way, I'd soon quiet the 
country: I'd shoot ’em like so many 
rats !’ 

*“*T dare say you would,’ observed 
the person he addressed, and who 
seemed rather to shrink from coming in 
contact with one who appeared to 

Edward half giant half savage; ‘ but 
you wouldn't like a good paying tenant 
of your own to be shot, Mr. O'Driscoll.’ 

***Tt shall certainly be investigated,’ 
repeated Edward; and his quiet, calm, 
determined tone had a peculiarly clear 
and impressive sound, following, as it 
did, the rolling thunder of the giant’s 
brogue, and the sharp clamour of the 
eager speaking of the past minute. ‘I 
ask not concerning any man’s faith——” 
&e. &e. 


The Dean, it must be known, is the 
only wise man in the county of Cork, 
barring Edward Spenser. He plays 
no very active part in the plot, but is 
always at hand ( (having no parishioners) 
with discreet ‘remarks, such as the 


following :— 


“Such eager anticipation seems 
rather of Irish imagination than of 
English calculation.” vol. I, p. 24. 

**You must take into account the 
quick beatings of our hearts, and our 
universal habit of exaggeration.” p. 28, 

‘* Remember what I told you of Irish 
exaggeration.” p. 29. 

‘They (the Irish) define nothing ; 
an Irishman’s faith is equal to his feel- 
ing, and his feeling to his faith.” p. 30. 

** The Irish character, constitution, 
feeling, principle, call it what you will, 
admits of no medium thoughts,—no 
deliberative reasonings.” p. 227. 


The reader may imagine what an 
Arcadia Cork must have been prior 
to the advent of these two Solons. 
Singular, that in all the veering and 
changing of English modes of account- 
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ing for the ills of Ireland, ascribing 
them sometimes Popery, some- 
times to Protestantism, now to the 
turbulent people, now to the truculent 
landlords, anon to the cruel agents, 
(the latest scape goats of the season) they 
pertinaciously adhere at all events to 
the persuasion that we are by some 
physiological necessity so much their in- 
feriors, that, if left to ourselves, we 
never could emerge from some ob- 
securely eurmised depths of barbarism 
in which they are told twice a day by 
their newspapers, and fondly believe that 
we are sunk; while in point of fact, 
the Irish people, throughout all parts 
of the country, and in all the pursuits 
of life, are prospering rapidly by their 
own exertions, thinking and acting for 
themselves, and in many of the highest 
intellectual pursuits, bidding fair to be 
the leading people of the united king- 
dom. 

The attention of Mrs. Hall’s En- 
glish readers, although conciliated by 
these objectionable bonuses on their 
self-esteem, is nevertheless directed, in 
the main, to what is just and benevo- 
lent ; and our modest dean, however 
offensive is his excess of self-abase- 
ment before the genius of English ex- 
cellence, not unfrequently combines 
good feeling with reasonably good 
advice. Take the following conversa- 
tion between him and the lord :— 


“JT dare say,’ said he, at length, 
‘that ‘what you observe is quite true, 
and erhaps ' we deserve it should be so. 

| protected a party and not a 
prope I have often heard my poor 
uncle say as much.’ 

**You are right in that opinion,’ 
observed Mr. Graves ; ‘whatever party 
has been dominant in England, has, toa 
certain extent, protected that nearest to 
itself in Ireland; but as the peasantry, 
the very, very poor have no party, no 
covenant with their country, the popu- 
lation of Ireland have had only occa- 
sional friends. Strangers frequently, 
like yourself, come amoug us, with gene- 
rous and large desires of usefulness, and 
kindly and extensive sympathies, but, 
insensibly drawn into the vortex of 
party, they either become accustomed to 
the misery which at first appalled them, 
or are so overwhelmed by its extent 
that they turn away altogether froin the 
voice of the weeper, and in the common 
ery of want of care and providence in a 
population who, even when able to 
obtain employment, have only existed on 
what, .in your country, would have 
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caused a hundred rebellions, under the 
name of starvations.’ 

** Neither spoke for some moments, 
and then Mr. Graves resumed— let 
me,’ he said, ‘ again caution you against 
harsh judging in any case. Do not 
suffer the Orange party of the North to 
persuade you that their warmer bre- 
thren of the South are all violent and 
bigoted; nor the Roman Catholics of 
of the South to impress you with 
the idea that the Orangemen of the 


North are all bitter and fierce destroy- 
ors.’” 


And again— 


**Fancy the impolicy of leaving a 
highly sensitive and imaginative people 
to brood, with mis ery and want for 
their companions, over the wildly, but 
truly chronicled tales of former great- 
ness—wrenched from them by force or 
fraud. If they had been drawn into 
active life—if they found their labour 
sufliciently productive to afford them 
subsistence—if efforts had been made to 
elevate and not depress them in the scale 
of human-kind, such memories would 
have faded into fables, or have been in 
a greater degree lost, as they must be, 
where existing realities demand perpe- 
tual thought, instead of romancing over 
an old man’s tale. We all seek some- 
thing to cling to in this world—some- 
thing to raise us above the tides and 
currents of life; the poor Englishman 
clings to his comforts; the poor Irish- 
man might have done the same if he had 
hud them to cling to; but ragged, tattered, 
thé shivering wreck of the past, his foot 
still on his native heath, the music of his 
native land ringing in his ears, the his- 
tory of his country graven on his heart ; 
those in whom he trusts whispering dis. 
quieting advice—the advice his restless, 
ardent, and faithful nature best loves to 
hear; the only marvel is, that instead 
of occasional outbursts—the festering 
indications of unhealthy constitutions— 
the disease has not been more universal 
and more deadly. Think, my dear Sir, 
of these things; think, as I have so 
often found it necessary to do, lest m 
heart should harden ; think, not so oma 
of what, under the excitement and influ- 
ence of dangerous men, the people do, as 
of what for a long series of years they 
have forborne to do.’ 


All this is wise enough and very 
well intended; but it is quite idle to 
suppose that the complex problem of 
Irish politics is to be solved by even 
a much greater amount of wisdom 
expressing itself through the medium 
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of characters ina romance. General 
professions of tolerance and patriotism 
are in every body’s mouth in real'life, 
as well as in these fictions, and in both 
they seem equally inefficacious for the 
production of corresponding actions. 
Dean Graves advises well, but does 
nothing. And indeed what could 
he do? seeing that it is nearly as dif- 
ficult a task, and as exclusively re- 
served for mighty minds to make fic- 
titious characters act with propriety in 
a given state of social affairs, as for 
men themselves to act up to the occa- 
sion in real life. Therefore it is that 
Mr. Carleton and Mrs. Hall, both 
feeling how inadequate they would be 
personally to do any thing in solving 
the vast political problem which they 
set before their imaginations, abstain 
from showing, or even attempting to 
show how the principles they desire to 
inculcate are to be carried out in prac- 
tice, dwelling with painful and osten- 
tatious minuteness on the contrasted 
scenes of social disorganization, po- 
verty, and vice, on the one hand, and of 
social regeneration, wealth, and virtue, 
on the other, but passing over the 
whole transition period with a speed 
which leaves nothing behind it save 
the empirical formulas of teetotalism, 
or the inane generalities and common- 
places of mere liberal sentiment. This 
does no good politically, and only 
spoils the effect of their pieces as legi- 
timate novels addressing the heart and 
the fancy. 

According to the taste of the day, 
Mrs. Hall has an oppressive middle- 
man and methodist for the villain of 
her tale,—Abel Richards : the people 
burn his house and the heroine gives 
him shelter ; he uses the information 
which comes to his ears while under 
her protection to denounce her brother 
to justice ; drives the young man and 
his associates into rebellion, and is at 
last despatched by a foster brother of 
his victim. We confess we are tired 
of foster brothers, banshees, and the 
whole “a cushla” schoo]. They form a 
very thin and unsuitable covering for 
the angular figure of the didactie ge- 
nius. If used at all they ought to be 
thrown over the unembarrassed move- 
ments of the free children of fancy. 
But we have had quite too much of 
them in any case ; and only wonder that 
people of ability are not tired of writ- 
ing “ Cathleen, ma vourneen,” and 


« Paddy, ma bouchal.” However, we 
suppose Mrs. Hall could not be easy 
till she had given her English friends 
an Irish novel suitable to their 
expectations, and now that she has 
accomplished her purpose, we heartily 
desire that she may change her stylus, 
and be less vernacular, as well as 
less oracular, whenever she does us 
the favor to make Irish affairs her sub- 
ject again. 

A lady writer can hardly expect to 
be at home in Grand Jury rooms : but 
in household affairs no one can rival 
Mrs. Hall ; and in depicting the con- 
dition of Mr, Spencer’s establishment 
the night before her hero’s arrival, we 
must give her credit for powers as hu- 
morous as graphic, and must further 
own that the exaggeration of the pic- 
ture is not much more than allowable, 
and such as all of us are bound to ac- 
cept with good humour. 


‘** When Mrs, Myler had clearly ascer- 
tained that the young master was in 
Ireland, and might be home that very 
night, she repaired to the housekeeper’s 
room, and after sundry inefficient at- 
tempts succeeded in foreing the bell to 
ring—which it did at last, in a rapid, 
unnatural manner. Mat went on talking 
and musing, and then talking again— 
heedless of the flapping of bare feet alon 
the passages, and the throwing open o' 
doors, until the handles rang again; nor 
did he heed the exclamations or the 
tones of inquiry, or the electrical dicta- 
tions of the housekeeper, who was guilty 
of the folly of expecting a disorganised 
Irish household to fall into order at 
once; quite forgetting that she herself 
had been almost as neglectful of her 
duties to the best rooms, as the servants 
had been of theirs. 

‘«¢Tt’s asy talking for you, Mrs, Myler, 
Ma’am,’ expostulated the cook, ‘to talk 
of my killing turkeys to hang. Faix, 
it’s the fox, bad cess to him, that hung 
the last of the turkey-hens over his 
showlder this very morning; they're 
grown as tame as nagurs, the ugly devils, 
since the fever thinned the country, and 
such of the poor boys as are left alive 
haven't strength to throw as much as a 
stone afther them; Bran has never left 
Miss Ellen since she took ill, and the 
poor tarrier’s not worth a traneen; the 
hens are walking ’ottomies, for Mr. Ca- 
rey wouldn't give us a grain of oats, to 
save our lives; and he cramming the 
ould coach-horses up to folly, and not a 
puff in’em. I wish I’d had the luck not 
to let Miss Ellen see the beautiful pair 
of duty ducks the Widdy Murphy 
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brought this morning, along wid a 
basket full of chickens; but she turned 
‘em off, saying, she wanted ’em worse 
herself than we did; and sign by it, the 
widdy sould them to a Cork joulter for 
eightpence a couple in the avenue, under 
the sight of my own eyes, and the lovely 
ducks for tenpence—the ducks war so 
fat, that the widdy kep’ the sun off ’em 
for fear they would turn to an oil! 
There's no use, Mrs. Myler, in expecting 
me to cook a dinner for the young mas- 
ther. I'll not turn my back on any girl 
in the counthry for cookery, biled, roast, 
briled, or even sally-lunn, or slim-cake, 
but I can’t cook out o’ nothing.’ 

*** There‘are some hams anda tongue 
in the saw-dust, dry-packed,’ said Mrs. 
Myler, whose increasing bewilderment 
lowered her voice. 

*** There was—and good right I have 
to know it—I went hunting everywhere 
for the weary cat and her kittens ; and, 
maybe, she and her black brood didn’t 
riddle mee hands, and they soft out of 
the first scald of mee praskeens and tidy 
aprons ; and bee the same token, Mrs. 
Myler, it’s often ye promised mee new 
rowlers ; and we haven’t so muchas a 
skreed left—since the time the cows 
broke into the drying-ground, and we 
ating our bit of dinner, and swallowed 
bodily the last holland sheets ; it was a 
judgment upon you, Mrs. Myler, 
Ma am ; so long as ye’d suffer us to dry 
the clothes on the furze bushes the 
sunny side of the meadow, the never a 
thing came across ‘em; but you must 
have a north bleach green, with props 
and poles in it like a gallows green.— 
Small blame to the poor cattle to come 
and look at such an unnatural thing.’ 

*** But the hams, Molly ? said Mrs. 
Myler. 

*** Sure the cat made her bed beside 
’em ; and betwixt herself and the jump- 
ers, they didn’t lave as much as would 
trap a mouse.’ 

**«'There’s something broke the few 
bottles of sherry left after the poor mas- 
ter’s funeral ;’ said the old butler ; ‘ but 
there’s a quarter cask of claret, and 
another of Madeira—not touched.’ 

*** And the whiskey, Morty ?’ inquired 
Mrs. Myler. 
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«The ground’s mighty soft under 
the cask of rale Cork,’ replied Morty, 
with a very grave face, ‘so I’m think 
ing it has /eaked a little.” ’ 

“Oh, Morty, Morty!’ ejaculated 
Mrs. Myler.’ 

“© Oh, as I’m a living sinner ! death 
before dishonour !’ answered the pom- 
pous old butler. ‘ I'd scorn it Ma’am ; 
and it under my care.’ 

*©¢ The Lord look down upon us !’ 
ejaculated the housemaid, ‘the rain 
has been beating in through all parts of 
the roof, and to save the beds I put 
them top another, so they’re all soaked 
through.’” 


We do not think Mrs. Hall much 
more successful in the heroic than in 
the official portions of her tale: butin 
all matters of description her pen over- 
flows with excellencies. Nothing could 
be desired fresher, fairer, or morealive 
with all delightful elemental influences, 
than her pictures of external nature ; 
but itis almost superfluous to say that 
in a tale addressing itself to the judg- 
ment and to the feelings, these passages 
however excellent, are merely acces- 
sorial and of small account, compared 
with the moral impressions made by 
the deeds and sentiments of the actors. 

Mrs. Hall has, during the whole of 
her literary life deserved and main- 
tained the character of one of our best- 
meaning and most kindly-disposed wri- 
ters ; and, although we do not think 
the “ Whiteboy” will add to her re- 
nown for political ability, it certainly 
will detract nothing from that reputa- 
tion which ought to be infinitely more 
a source of pride to her, than any suc- 
cess however great, in rivalling the 
harsh and masculine efforts of the eco- 
nomic novelists ; a task for which in- 
deed her heart is too warm, and all her 
affections quite too social and domes- 
tic ; and we trust for her own sake as 
well as for that of legitimate literature 
that they may long continue so. 
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